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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIANS. 
NO. III. 


In the long interval between the end of the sixth century and the re- 
vival of classical literature in the west, no distinction was generally 
recognised between civil and ecclesiastical history. All the historical 
works which were the natural and spontaneous growth of the period 
had more or less of an ecclesiastical character. There were a few, 
undoubtedly, especially in the east, which were composed in imitation 
of the ancient models; but these were the lucubrations of students 
and antiquarians—exotics produced by artificial culture, and possess- 
ing, for the most part, little of the vigour and freshness of the natives 
of the soil. The history of the middle ages, as such, is pretty nearly 
all ecclesiastical history. The church was coextensive with western 
civilization.* Writers were almost universally ecclesiastics, Litera- 
ture was scarcely anything but a religious exercise ; for everything that 
was studied, was studied with a reference to religion. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that when men wrote history, they wrote ecclesiastical 
history, It was not that they designed to do this; they did not write 
by rules: they put down what they had seen, what they had -heard, 
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* The following passage of Otto of Frisingen (a.p. 1146) expresses, no doubt, the common 
opinion :—* Porrd de duabus civitatibus, qualiter una in alia latendo usque ad’ adventum 
Christi, ac inde ad Constantinum paulatim progressa profecerit, supré satis dietum puto. 
A Constantino verd exterioribus malis ad plenum sopitis, caepit intestinis malis, in te 
diabolo, auctore Arrio, cooperantibus rerum dominis Augustis, grr angi, - 
dosium seniorem. Ac deinceps, quia omnis non soldm populus, sed et principes cath faerunt, 
exceptis paucis, videor mihi non de duabus civitatibus, sed porné dé una ta , Qaam.ecclesiam 
dico, historiam texuisse. Non enim, quamvis electi et reprobi in una sint domo, bas civitates, 
ut supra, dixerim duas, sed proprié unam, sed permixtam tanqoam grana ¢um paleis, ‘Unde 
in sequentibus libellis, non solam Romanorum Augustis, sed et aliis nobiliam regnorum regibus 
Christianis factis, cum in omnem terram, et in fines orbis terre exierit sonus verbi Dei, tanquam 
Sopita civitate mundi, et ad ultimum plene exterminanda de civitate cesta Boo quamdiu pere- 
grinatur, utpote sagena missa in mare, bonos et malos contenente, coeptam oriam ua- 
mur. Manet tamen adhuc perfidia infidelium Judseorum et Gentilium civitas, sed regnis i- 
oribus a nostris possessis, illis jam non solum ad Deum, sed et ad secalum ignobilioribns, vix 
aliqua ab eis gesta stylo digna, vel posteris commendanda inveniuntar.’’—Ottonis Frising. Chrn. 
Prolog. in Librum quintum, p. 91, edit. Basil. 1569. 
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what they knew. Very many of them did what they did as a matter 
of conscience. The result was, in point of fact, something sui gene- 
ris;* it was not even what we call history at all. It was something 
more,—an actual admeasurement, rather than a picture ; or, if @ pic- 
ture, it was painted in a style which had all the minute accuracy and 
homely reality of the most domestic of the Flemish masters, not the 
lofty hyperbole of the Roman school, nor the obtrusive splendour, not 
less unnatural, of the Venetian. In a word, history, as a subject of 
criticism, is an art, a noble and beautiful art: the historical writing of 
the middle ages is nature. 

But though this is the general character of the original histories of 
the middle ages,—though they all partake more or less of the nature 
of ecclesiastical history, while they form, in fact, a peculiar and dis- 
tinct species of historical composition,—there are some among them 
that have a much stronger claim than others to be regarded as. de- 
serving admission into a notice like the present. I shall admit none 
which have not something of this peculiar claim, and omit all the 
writers of whom it can be doubted whether they ought to be ranked 
among the ecclesiastical historians. 

St. Grecory of Tours belongs to the sixth century, and the exact 
order of time required that he should be introduced among the writers 
whom I mentioned in my last paper. He was reserved that he might 
be introduced in worthy fellowship. I can now notice, in an un- 
se: series, the illustrious fathers of French,t Spanish, and English 

istory. 

Georgius Floreritius Gregorius was born in the year 544, of a 
noble and wealthy family in Auverge. He received a liberal educa- 
tion in his native province. At an early age he was ordained deacon 
by the Bishop of citasehy and he had not attained the age of thirty 
when his distinguished professional merit obtained for him the see of 
Tours. In this important station, though he lived in melancholy times,} 
and though he was frequently employed in public business, and actively 
discharged the sacred duties of his function, he still found leisure for 





* We can never do justice to the literature of the middle ages while we obstinately continue 
to criticise it by a standard formed upon the classical models. We must duly appreciate the 
circumstances under which it was produced, and the relation in which it stood to the state of 
society out of which it grew,—we must study it with a close reference to the antiquities of the 
period, before we can possibly judge of it fairly. The ecclesiastical architecture, which was the 
very scorn of pedantic 8 for nearly three centuries, is now studied for its rich and 
exquisite poetry. 

+ Ceux qui dans le dernier siecle ont travaillé avec le plus de succés sur |’Histoire de France, 
conviennent que c'est 4 Saint Gregoire de Tours que l'on est redevable de la connoissance que 
nous avons des — rois de la nation, et des principaux évenemens de leurs regnes. Ils 
appelient les dix livres de ce pere /e fond de notre histoire, et ne regardent que comme des com- 
sony pene Seren 90. Fe one. Sas%s one. ie pame sujet. i me seroit pas possible en effet 

commencements de la monarchie Frangoise, sans le secours de cet écrivain.— 
Oellien Histoire des Auteurs Sacrés, tome xvii. p. 6. 

t Decedente, atque immo potius pereunte ab urbibus Gallicanis liberalium cultura . 
com nonnulle res gererentur vel recte, vel improbe, ac feritas Gentium deszeviret, regu 
acueretur, ecclesize impugnarentur ab hereticis, a Catholicis tegerentur : ferveret Christi fides 
in plarimis, refrigesceret in nonnullis, ipse quoque ecclesiw vel ditarentur a devolis, vel nuda- 
rentur a perfidis; nec reperiri possit quisquam peritus in arte dialectica grammaticus, qui hec 
aut stile prosaico, aut metrico depingeret versu. Ingemiscebant seepius plerique, dicentes: Ve 
diebus nostris, quia periit studiam litterarum 4 nobis, nec qui gesta pre. 
seatia promulgare possit in paginis. Ista ctenim atque his similia jugiter ns dici, pro com. 
memoratione preteritorum, ut notitiam attingerent venientium, etsi inculto affata, nequivi 
tamen obtegere vel certamina flagitiosorum, vel vitam recte viventium. Et preesertim his inli. 
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literary labours. Of these, by far the most se core was his Eccle- 
ks, 


siastical History of the Franks,* a work in ten which has come 
down to us entire, and forms the chief source of early French 

The style is incorrect and inelegant. The credulity of the author is 
truly wonderful. But it contains a large quantity of valuable eeclesi- 
astical information, and though distetbed by the title as e national 
history, the plan of the author led him to introduce much which pro- 
perly belongs to the general history of the church. 

St. Istpore of Seville (Isidorus er has always been 
regarded as one of the greatest ornaments of the church of Spain, He 
was a native of Carthagena, and was bishop of Seville during the 
former part of the seventh century. His works still extant display his 
extensive learning, and amply account for the admiration with which 
he was regarded by his contemporaries.+ A Chronicle,} from the 
creation to the fifth year of Heraclius (614), a History§ of the Goths, 
Vandals, and Suevi, and the contributions he made to the Catalogue 
of Ecclesiastical Writers || begun by Jerome, and continued by Gen- 
nadius of Marseilles in the fifth century, support the claim of this 
learned prelate to a place among the ecclesiastical historians. 

The venerable Bror, the undoubted father of our own national 
history, was born at Monkton, near Jarrow, in Durham, in the year 
672. He was, from his earliest years, an inmate of the cloister,** 
and spent his whole life in the unwearied exercise of the duties and 
employments of the monastic calling. His talents and indistry 
enabled him to attain prodigious learning. His contemporaries re- 
garded his various and extensive acquirements with astonishment and 
respect ; and before his death, which happened in 735, he had gained 
the reputation, which he has ever retained, of being the most distin- 
guished writer of his time. Of his numerous writings, that which 
possesses the greatest permanent value is, “ ‘The Ecclesiastical Hi 
of the English,” (Historie Ecclesiasticee Gentis Anglorum Libri V. 
This work, the materials of which were derived from documents, from 





citus stimulis, quod a nostris fari plerumque miratus sum, quia philosophantem rhetorem intelli- 
gunt pauci, loquentem rusticum multi; libuit etiam animo, ut pro su annorum ab 
ipso mundi principio libri primi poneretur initiam: cujus capitula deorsum subjeci.—Hist. Eccles. 
Francorum Preefatio. Opera, Edit. Ruinart, p. 1. 

* Historiz Ecclesiasticze Francorum Libri decem. 


+ He is thus spoken of by the Fathers of the eighth council of Toledo, which was held in 653,48 
few years after his death :—‘‘ Nostri seeculi doctor egregius ecclesise catholice:, novissimum decus, 
preecedentibus wtate postremus, doctrine comparatione non infimus, et quod majus est, in 
smoiertas fine doctissimus, atque cum reverentia nominandus Isidorus. ".-Concil., tom. vi. 
col, 404, A. 


t Chronicon “ab exordio mundi usque ad Augusti Heraclii, et Sisebuti Gotthorum Regis 

wt hone Opera, tom. i., Pars. 11, p, 123, edit. Matriti, 1778. 

§ Historia sive Chronicon Gothorum. Vide Fabr. Bibl. Latina Med. et Infim. A2tatis, vol. iv. 
Pp. 547. 

) Liber Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi de Scriptoribus Eccles. ap. Mirzi Biblioth, Eccles., 
p. 75—90. 

q Durch seine historischen Werke hat er der Nachwelt vorzuglich gute Dienste geleistet.— 
Schrockh, Kirchengeschichte, xix. 64. 

** Natus in territorio ejusdem monasterii, cum essem an 
datus sum educandus reverendissimo Abbati Benedicto, ac deinde Gattaate oun cet ex 60 ex eo 
tempus vite in ejusdem monasterii habitatione peragens, omnem meditandis seri 
dedi, atque inter observantiam discipline regularis, et —e cantandi in ecclesia curam, 
a aut discere, aut docere, aut scribere dulce habui.—Hist. Eccles. edit. Smith. Canta- 
8) , 1722. 
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tradition, and from the personal knowledge of the author;* is just 
what it professes to be. It is the history of Christianity in Britain. 
The first event which he notices is the invasion of the island by Julius 
Ceesar, and he continues his narrative to the year 73). But though 
invaluable as av early history of the church of England, it has no 
claim to be regarded as a general history of the church. His “ Chro- 
nicle,”+ brief as it is, has more pretension to the character of a general 
history ; and, at all events, it must not be omitted in a notice like 
the present, as having been the first historical work which employed 
the calculation of the year of the birth of our Lord, which had been 
made in the sixth century by Dionysius Exiguus, and which has 
since become the common era.{ 

Frevecarivs Scholasticus,§ a native of Burgundy, who flourished in 
the middle of the seventh century, and four later writers, whose names 
are unknown, continued the history of Gregory of Tours to the year 
768. I only notice them here as professed continuators of a work of 
acknowledged importance in ecclesiastical history. 

The history of the church, as well as the political condition of Italy, 
under the domination of the Lombards, is illustrated by the works of 
Pautvus Diaconus. || Paul Winfried, a deacon of Aquileia, was the 
notary, or chancellor, of Desiderius, the last king of the Lombards ; 
and upon the fall of that monarch, in 774, enjoyed the favour of the 
victorious Charlemagne. But his affection for his former master ren- 
dered him an object of suspicion to the conqueror. He was for some 
time an exile and a wanderer, and at last found a permanent resi- 
dence in the monastery of Monte Cassino, He deserves to be ever 
had in honour as having contributed, with our illustrious countryman, 
Alcuin, to that remarkable revival of literature which distinguished 
the Carlovingian period ; and a number of historical and biographical 
works,{) which are still extant, assert his claim to be regarded as an 
ecclesiastical historian. 

To the end of the sixth century we have found the east abundant 
in historical writers. We have hitherto, from the time of Eusebius, been 


* Hwe de Historia Ecclesiastica Brittaniarum, et maxime gentis Anglorum, prout vel ex lit- 


teris antiquorum, vel ex traditione majorum, vel ex mea ipse cognitione scire potui, Domino 
adjuvante digressi.—Hist. Eccles. 


+ “ Chronicon sive de sex wtatibus seeculi.’’ It begins with the creation, and ends with the 
year 729, and has been copied by several later chroniclers. 


t Dass Beda der erste gewesen ist, der in Geschichtsbuchern die Jahre von der Geburt Christi 
an, nach der Bestimmung des Dionysius, gerechnet hat; dem man auch die Beschreibung des 
veriornen Dionysianischen Cycius verdankt, (de ratione temporum, cap. 45, 47,) und durch den 
daher der Gebrauch jener Zeitrechnung in den Abendlindern eingefuhrt worden ist, wie zwei 
bald nach seinem Tode, im Jahr 742, gehaltene Kirchenversammlungen, die eine zu Clovesho in 
England, die andere an cinem ungenannten Orte in Ostfranken, welche sich derselben bedient 
haben, beweisen ; alles dieses ist schon von Joh. Wilh. Janus (Hist. Aire Christ. c. 3. pag. 88b, 
sq.) bemerkt worden.—Schrockh, Kirchengeschichte, xix. 74, 75. 


$ Fabr. Bibl. Latina Med. et Infim. etatis, vol. ii., p. 605. Cave places Fredegarius in the 
eighth century (an. 740), but Ruinart most satisfactorily proves (Prefat. ad S. Gregor. Turon. 
n. 146) that he must have written soon after the middle of the seventh. 

} Fabr. Bibl. Latina Med. et Infim. etatis, vol. v. p. 620, et seq. 


€ See Fabr. Bibl. Latin. Med. et Infim. wtatis, tom. v., p. 620—634. His chief historical 
work is the well known history of the Lombards, ‘“‘ De gestis Langobardorum Libri vi.” But 
his ** Gesta Episcoporum Metensiam,’’ (printed in the learned work of Calmet, Histoire Eccle- 
siastique et Civile de Lorraine, tome i. Preuves, col. 51—60,) is more strictly ecclesiastical. Five 
books of the Historia Miscelia, (xii.—xvi.) are also due to Paul the Deacon. The first eleven are, 
for the most part, merely the compendium of Eutropius; the last eight were compiled by Lan- 
dulphus Sagax, in the fourteenth century. 
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able to trace a succession, almost uninterrupted, of ecclesiastical:histe- 

rians in'that branch of the catholic church; but we have now, euiveh 
ata period in which it was far otherwise: the seventh and — 
centuries are nearly destitute of original Greek writers of hi 

We know no particulars of the life of Joannes Mauunas of tioch: 
His Chronicle, which commences with the creation. and terminates 
with the year 566, affords no positive evidence of the time :at which 
it was written. Dr. Hody, in his prolegomena to the Oxford edition,* 
contended that it was not written till the ninth century ; but his argu- 
ments were answered by Cave ;+ and later scholars} have generally 
agreed with the learned author of the Historia Literaria in supposing 
him to have lived near the time at which he concluded his history. 

The PascuaL CuHROnicLe (Ilacyadov),|| which extends from “4 
creation to the twentieth year of Mernclias (629), is more strictl 
chronological than an historical work. It possesses, however, sles 
gether an ecclesiastical character, and sometimes throws considerable 
light on matters of church history. The name of the author is un- 
known; but there is every reason to believe that the work was written 
towards the end of the reign of Heraclius, 

From the time at which the Paschal Chronicle concludes,§ we meet 
with no Greek historian for upwards of an hundred and fifty years. 
That a civilized and polished people should during so long an interval 
have remained without any contemporary records, is a fact almest 
unparalleled in the history of literature. Yet it seems to have been 
actually the case. It is not that we have lost the historians of the 
period: none appear to have existed. Modern learning has de- 
tected the name of scarcely a singleq historian or annalist who wrote 
in the Greek language between the year 629 and the very end of 
the eighth century. Destitute, however, as we are, of contempo- 
rary guides, we are not altogether without the materials of ‘history 
for this period. For the seventh century, which is properly enough 
distinguished as the age of the Monothelites, we possess many impor- 
tant original documents, the acts of several councils,** and the works 
of St. Maximus and his disciples; but for the eighth century, 
which has been named from the Iconoclasts, our information is 
exceedingly scanty. ‘The decree of the great council held at Con- 








* An account of the circumstances attending the publication of the Oxford edition of Malelas, 
(the sole contribution which has been made by English scholars to the materials of Byzantine 
history,) is given by Bishop Monk in his learned and interesting Life of Bentley, vol. i. p, 25, 
et seq. 


+ Hist. Liter. Ed, 1740, tom. i. p. 568—570. 


t Fabricius, Bibl. Grec. vi. 139. Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, i. 621. Gibbon says, ‘* John 
Malala (in spite of Hody, Prolegom. No. 14, 39, Edit. Oxon.) lived soon after Justinian, (Jortin’s 
Remarks, &c., vol. iv. p. 383.)’’ Decline and Fall, vol. vii. p. 63, note 1. Gibbon’s own 


opinion 
on a point of Byzantine literature is always worth knowing ; but the remark of Jortin to which 
he refers is little more than a stale sarcasm. 


| This is the name under which it was published by Ducange (Paris, 1688). Before that time 


it was known as the Chronicon Alexandrinum—the title assigned by its first editor, the Jesuit 
Rader. Vide Fabr. Bibl. Greec. vi. 142. 


§ The Pratum Spirituale (Ac:uewv) of Joannes Moschus (Bibl. PP. Greecolatin. tom, ii. 1057—1 162. 
Cotelerii Eccles. Greece, Mon. tom. ii. p. 341—456,) Bye y to this period. It is a work written 


jn imitation of the Lausiac History of Palladius, and is of great value for the light it throws on 
the Monachism of the east. 


q@ The patrician Trajanus wrote a short Chronicle (xpow«dw civropov) in the reign of Justi- 


‘nian II. But we know not whether he brought it dowa to his own time.—See Suidas in Tpacavor, 


and Labbe, Protrepticon, p. 52, edit. Paris. 
** Concil. Tom. vi. Labbe. 
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stantinople in 754 against image-worship, which is preserved among 
the acts of the second council of Nice,* a few original letters, and 
the works of John of Damascus, are the only documents extant which 
illustrate the ecclesiastical history of the reigns of the first Iconoclast 
emperors of the east.+ And for this latter period we have the greater 
reason to regret the want of contemporary historians, as, upon the revival 
of a taste for historical composition among the Greeks, the history of 
these remarkable times was written solely by bigoted image-worship- 
pers, whose prejudices and violence will not allow us to repose our confi- 
dence on the accounts which they give of the principles and proceed- 
ings of their opponents. 

GerorG1Us SYNCELLUS was the first to break this long silence. This 
writer, who was ovyxeddoc, or coadjutor,¢ of Tarasius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, (784—806,) projected a chronological history§ of the 
world, from the creation to the end of the eighth century.|| His death 
prevented the completion of his undertaking. He proceeded only as 

far as the reign of Diocletian ; but he wrote enough to shew that it 
was part of his design to incorporate in his work a pretty copious his- 
tory of the church, 

The labours of Georgius Syncellus were, in consequence of the dying 
request of the author, continued by his friend T'HroPHANES, in a 
work which is justly regarded as one of the most important in the 
series of Byzantine writers. Theophanes was himself a person of 
some importance in the ecclesiastical history of the Eastern Empire. 
His father, who was a member of a noble family, and had been em- 
ployed in offices of trust and dignity by Constantine Copronymus, 
died while he was yet in his infancy. He was therefore educated 
under the care of his mother, and early derived from a domestic a 
wish to devote himself to a life of asceticism. But his splendid fortune 
rendered it difficult for him to indulge his inclination. Under the 





* Concil. Tom. vii. col. 396—533. 


+ Considering the circumstances which I have mentioned, it is not at all surprising that the 
history of the first three Iconoclast emperors is encumbered with extraordinary difficulties. 
Whether the course which Oey pomees was founded upon conviction, or caprice, or policy— 
whether they are to be applauded, or blamed, or pitied—what are the facts, what the ex - 
tions and embellishments, of the common story—are problems almost beyond the reach of cri- 
ticism. But more might be done than has been done yet. It is a work, however, for which a 
critic is needed, not a disputant. Such writers as Maimbourg (Histoire de |’Hérésie des Icono- 
clastes) and Natalis Alexander (Hist. Eccles.) on the one side, and Spanheim (Historia Imag. 
Restituta) on the other, are but special pleaders. Walch, as usual, has made a noble collection 
of the evidence. (Historie der Kezereien, x.) The most recent work on the subject, that of 
Schlosser, (Geschichte der Bildersturmenden Kaiser, Frankfurt am Main, 1812,) has left the 
difficulties very much as it found them. It bears few traces of originality of thought, or inves- 
tigation. The views are for the most part common-place, and the sentiments insipid. If any 
work on the subject should ever be attempted among ourselves, the writer should constantly 
remember the sneer of Gibbon—*On this head (i.e., image-worship) the protestants are so 
ae in the right, that they can venture to be impartial.” Decline and Fall, vol. ix. p. 118, 
note, ed. 1820. 


t Goar, in his preface to the Paris edition of Georgius Syncellus, explains the nature of this 
office, and states all that is known of his author. 


§ “ExAoy) xpovoypagdiac evvraycica txd Tewpyiov Mavaxyot EvyxéAAov yeyovdtos Tapagiov 
Narprapxyov KererartivouméXcws and ‘Ada pexpe AsoxnAectiavod. 


{ Chronographia, p.3, A. Edit. Venet. 

| "Ewei (Teepyeor 6 SeyxeAAor) rd TéAOS Tov Siow TovTow KatéAafe, Kai cig wépas ayayeiv td 
dawrotd xéwov ok iexvrey, GAAa, Kabwr wpotdnuer, expe AcoxAntiaved dvaypawapevos, Tov THd€ 
Biov xaréAvee, Kai pds Kiprov efedquncer ty dpbodoty wiere:, huiv, he ywneiows pidois, THY re 
AiBdovw Hw coverake GreAH xataXeXorre, Kai Apopyae wapécye ra bANecrOvTA dvamAnpHea. nucic 
46 vhw davréy duaBecay ofa dyvootvrer, Kai TO ocrevdw TOD Adyou, wapyHtotucBa TovTO maiijoa, 
iwép tyade thw byxcipnew obeay. abtos d¢ wapaxadéeas Audis woANa ply bavnoa, Kai dréAecrov 
xataXcmeiy to Epyor, (fiacvaro bmi rovro éAGciv, Theophanes in Procamio, p. 2, Edit. Venet. 
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Iconoclast emperors, to be a monk was to be a rebel. He was com- 
pelled to marry the daughter of a favoured courtier; but, fortunately, 
the bride was not indisposed to her husband's views, and he embraced 
the opportunity which was soon after afforded by the regency of Trene 
(781), to retire altogether from the world, and employ his ample 
wealth in founding a monastery. He heartily co-operated in the re- 
establishment of the images. The circumstances under which he had 
embraced the monastic life, and his character for sanctity, procured 
him reputation ; and when the Iconoclasts again triumphed (814), he 
had the opportunity of evincing his sincerity by enduring persecutions 
which obtained for him a place in the Menologium, and the title of 
Confessor.* When we consider the circumstances of his life, it would 
be almost unreasonable to expect to find in the historical works of 
Theophanes either moderation or candour. In his Chronographia, 
which extends from the beginning of the reign of Diocletian to the 
end of that of Michael Rhangabe (814), he makes no profession of 
impartiality, but denounces the Iconoclasts with unmeasured violence. 
For his information, however, he professes to follow preceding writers ;+ 
and he is most undoubtedly an ecclesiastical historian. 

Nrcoepuorus,t Patriarch of Constantinople from 806 to 815, one 
of the most able defenders of the images, also wrote a short history§ of 
the period between the death of Maurice (602) and the year 769--a 
work admired by Photius,|| and of which a great part may be regarded 
as belonging to ecclesiastical history. 

After the final triumph of the image worshippers in 842, GgorGius 
HamarTOLUs compiled a Chronicle from the creation to the reign of 
Michael JII.** It has not been printed, though several manuscripts 





* A contemporary life of St. Theophanes, and the office for the day (March 12) on which he is 
commemorated, have been printed before the ee (Edit. Goar et Combefis, Paris, 
1655, et Venet. 1729). From these I have compiled the particulars given above. The account of 


this writer given by Hankius (De Byzantin. Scriptoribus, p. 200—218) displays great industry 
and learning. 


t Avayxac@Oévres dia tiy rotrov bmaxony, els ta bwep hude, byxecpnoavtes Kéwov ob Tov TYXdvTA 
xateBadoueba. modXdas yap BiSXouvs kai hyueis ex{ntHcavtes, Kai Kata Td duvaTow hyaiy dpevvyoavres, 
1dd€ Xpovoypageioy dxd AcoxAntiavoy péxpe THE BagiAeias MixaiA Kai Geo~vAdKTov Tov vio’ abrob, 
Tras té Bacidcias Kai Tove wmaTpiapxas, Kai Taye TobTev mpakes aw Tois Xpdvore KaTa TO duvaTdy 
hiv avveypawapueba, obdév dp éavtay cuvtatavtes’ dda éx tiv dpxaiwy latopioypddey Te, Kai 

oyoypadwy dvadefdauevor, bv trois idiows Tomas TETAaXomev dxagTov xypdvov Tas mpakas dovyxires 
xkatararrovres. Theophanes in Procemio, p. 2. When he speaks of having written nothing 
on his own authority, oidéy dg’ éavréy cvvratavres, it is most natural to understand him 
as speaking in reference to the times beyond his own memory. The last forty years of 
his history must surely have been original. For the preceding times, when he had not 
ieropioypaga, historians, he had Aoyoypago, by whom I understand him to mean the pane- 
gyrists of the saints, a class of writers that existed, as we have sufficient evidence to prove, even 
in the indolence and troubles of the seventh and eighth centuries. 


+t A copious account of S/. Nicephorus (Junii die ii. Menolog. Greec, apud Thesaur,. Monum, 


Basnage, tom. iv. p. 436) may be found in Hankius de Byzant. Scriptoribus, p. 223-244. See 
also Fabr, Bibl. Greec. vi. 295. 


§ Tov tv dyiow watpds huSyv Nuxnddpov Natpidtpyou KeveravtivoundAcws ‘leropia ovvrepos awd 
tie Mavpixiov BasiAeias, edited by Petavius, among the Byzantine historians, Paris, 1648. A 
chronological work of the same author is printed with Georgius Syncellus. 


I “Eore 3é thy Gp iow drepittés te, Kai cagHe. kaddcAckia Te Kai ovvOnny Adyou obrE Aehuuevt, 
obte ab madi Tuumemicontvy wepiépyws Kexpnuévos’ GAA’ oig bv xpHearTo 6 pnTopiKds we dinBios 
kai TéACso¢ dvnp. Bibl. Cod. ixvi. p. 49. 


{| Xpovixdy civropov tx diaddpwv xpovoypddwy te kai dEmynriav ovAdeyey, Kai ouvrebéy bwd 
Tewpyiov ‘AuaptwAov uovaxor. 

** “Ewe teXevraiov MixayA, viov Oeopirov. Hody says it is bronght down to the end of this 
reign, “ Chronicon suum produxit non modo ad initiam Michaelis Theophili F. _— decernunt 
dodctorum nonnulli, sed usque ad ejus mortem, hoc est usque ad annam .”” Hodii Prolegomena 
ad Joannem Malalam, num. xli. Myself an exile from the university, I shall feel greatly indebted 
to apy gentleman who will inform me, whether the Bodleian MS. which was used by Chilmead, 
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it are still in existence,* but the account which has been given of 
it by Leo Allatius,t who had prepared it for publication, will not 
allow us to doubt that it formed a history of the church. 


I. G. D. 


- 
BERNARD, NICHOLAS, AND PETER. 


“Js it thus that you think fit to joke ?” says Bernard to his friend 
Peter of Clugny, who, notwithstanding his title of «« Venerable,” and 
his being scarcely known in the present day except as a monk of the 
dark ages (that is, in the minds of many, a mere vegetation of overfed 
stupidity), was certainly a very facetious person— 


“Ts it thus that you think fit to joke? It is all very proper, and very friendly, 
provided only that it is not meant to take me in. Do not wonder at my saying this; 
for the very circumstance of your sudden and unexpected condescension makes me 
suspect it. It is not long ago that I wrote to salute your greatness with all due re- 
verence, and you did not answer me a word. Not long before, also, 1 had written 
to you from Rome, and then too I did not get a jacks syllable. Do you wonder 
that on your recent return from Spain I did not intrude my nonsense upon you? At 
any rate, if it is a fault merely not to have written, whatever may have been the 
cause, surely some blame attaches to unwillingness, not to say contemptuous neglect, 
in answering. Observe what I might say on the score of justice (as you put me on 
that) were it not that I desire rather to meet returning kindness, than to retard it 
either by useless excuses or recrimination. But I have said this, that I may not keep 
shut up in my mind anything which I have not fairly spoken out ; for that is inconsis- 
tent with true friendship. As to the rest, since charity believeth all things, let every 
remnant of suspicion be removed. I rejoice that you have again warmed to the re- 
membrance of former friendship, and even to the recalling of your friend, injured as 
he is» I come gladly as soon as I am called, happy that ir am called, and have quite 
forgotten all my wrongs. Here am I, that used to be, and am, the servant of your 
holiness.¢ I am thankful that I am excellently well-situated, being, as you are 











and described by Hody as being inter Volumina Greeca MSS. Barocciana, num. 194 (vide Prole- 
gom. ut suprd) comes down to the end of the reign of Michael. 

* Fabr. Bibl, Greec. vi. 155. 

t+ In his “ Diatriba de Georgiis,’’ Fabr. Bibl. Graec, tom. x. p. 641—650. Georgius alter 
Monachus, qui gaudet Hamartolus, Peccator Latine diceres, in sui contemptum : quod etiam 
plerique alii, sed Theophanes Syncelli continuator, notissimum in inscriptione operis, et ex 
Latinis etiam multi consueverunt, appellari. Chronicon et ipse scripsit ab exordio mundi ad 
Michaclem Theopbili fillum, quando ipse vitam agebat, ex variis, et diversis Chronographis, et 
interpretibus sacris contextum ; Historia quidem non admodum opulentum, sed ad firmanda fidei 
capita, dissertationibus, et sanctorum patrum auctoritatibus longiusculum ..... . Historiam 
ad aliorum scriptorum loca obscura, et ardua explananda apprime necessariam nos e Grieca 
lingua muitis ab hinc annis vertimus in Latinam. Qu utinam aliquando bono Reipublicee lite. 
rari lucem videat, p. 641, 642. He has printed the Procemium as a specimen of the work. The 
author thus describes his materials :—'Hyeic 3¢ wapray ol trav evdov dvakios dovA04 THY d00A@Y TOU 
Kupiov iyév “Incotd Xpcorod dudroyo: tie tev tw Gvoidrozias, Kai Texvoroyias LE bipérpov 
wéXovtes, ob povow EMAnvixty Kal wadav loropiy, dAAa Kai véwv, Kai TOAD petayeverrépey, Kai 
ccuvorperGy dvdpwr, érAoyinwy éfnyycec:, Kai xpovoypadias, letopiars Te Kai dudacKadiasce 
Wuxwperdow evreruxnxdter, dkp: Sis Kata 7d huiv i@exrdy, Kai weprecxeppevon bv PoBy Geov, Kai 
wieres Xpowixy, TovTo dy Td uKpdy, Kai wavewTeAds PiBAcddpiov eOeueba, p. 644. 

} The difficulty of translating letters of this period is much increased by the titles ; 
which, though common at that time, can now scarcely be put into English without 
some appearance of burlesque, not to say derision. This is the case with ‘‘ your 
holiness,” which some protestants know only as a title of the Pope, and suppose to 
belong exclusively to him. The thing, however, was common, and sufficient specimens 
might be furnished from the correspondence of Bernard and Peter alone to shew that 
it was so. Geoffry of Chalons writes to Peter, “ rescribat humilitati mex Sanctitas 
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pleased to write, an actual inmate of yourself (intimus vobis factus); for if, as _ 
charge me, I should become cold, I shall undoubtedly soon grow warm again, thus 
cherished by your bowels of charity. 

* And now as to what you were pleased to write—I received it with putstretehed 
hands, I read it eagerly, I love to reperuse it, and, after often ng over, it still 
delights me. I confess, 1 love the humour of it. For it is delightful in its mirth, and 
serious in its gravity. I know not how it is that, in the midst of your jocularity, 
you do somehow manage your discourse so judiciously, that the hamour has not the 
appearance of levity, and yet the dignity which you preserve does not diminish the 
freedom of your humour. In fact that dignity is kept up in such a way that one 
might fairly apply to you what was said by the holy man; “If I la on them 
they believed it not.” [Job, xxix. 24.] 


One would like to see Peter's letter to which the foregoing was an 
answer, (or part of an answer, for I am afraid of tiring the patience of 
my readers by giving whole letters, except when they are very im- 
pean or very brief,) but I believe that it is not known to be extant, 

he simple fact, however, seems to be, that Peter had felt, and ex- 
eo , though in a playful manner, some sense of neglect, owing to 

is not having heard from Bernard since his return from Spain; and 
some amantium ire had certainly ensued. My object, however, is not 
so much here to enter into the personal history of these abbots, as to 
give the reader (as far as I know how to do it by translation, which 
those who have tried it will know to be very difficult, and at the best 
very inadequate) some idea of their correspondence, many years after 
the dispute about their respective Orders in which we have seen them 
engaged in the characters of plaintiff and defendant. Peter begins his 
reply by saying— 

** Your shrewd holiness will perhaps wonder that I have been so long in answering 
such a sweet and pleasant letter of a friend, to which I ought cheerfully and quickly 
to have replied ; and will, I am afraid, impute it to sloth or contempt. Far be both 
—both are far—from me; for I scarcely ever received — in the nature of a 
letter with more pleasure, or read it with more interest. ‘The delay has been partly 
caused by the messenger ; who, coming to Clugny, and not finding me there, (though 
I was not very far off, being only at Marcigni,) neither brought on nor forwar 
your letter, but left it at Clugny. And that I may not even appear to be finding 
fault with a good man, I must say that I believe him to have been called away by 
business, or deterred from attempting to reach me by the extreme severity of the 
winter. I was myself detained there both by snow and business for a month, and 
scarcely got home by the beginning of Lent. At length I got your letter from the 
Sub-Prior, to whom it had been entrusted. Immediately my mind was drawn out, 
and, glowing as it was before with affection to you, when so much more enflamed by 
the breath of your bosom through that letter, it could no longer harbour any feeling 
of coldness or lukewarmness. Drawn out, I say, and so drawn out that I did what 
I never remember to have done, except in reverence to the Holy Scriptures—as soon 
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vestra.” (Bibl. Clun. 781.) How is one to translate such terms as “ humilitas 
mea,” “ prudentia,” or “ beatitudo vestra,” &c.? I must really request the reader's 
instruction, or his indulgence, in what follows in this paper, and on all similar ocea- 
sions. The title of Sanctifas is also given to Peter by Sugerius, Abbot of St. Denys. 
(Ib. 961.) But perhaps what may appear the most singular instance is Peter's 
thus addressing the unfortunate Heloise—*“ Gavisus sum et hoe non parum, legens 
Sanctitatis vestra literas.” (Ib. 920.) As to the Pope's exclusive right, we may say 
the same of his being “ Vicar of Christ.” Jacobus de Vitriaco (who wrote early in 
the thirteenth century) says, “ Ipsa terra Jerosolymitana patriarcham habet, qui et 
fidei peritus, et Christianorum pater, et Viecarius Jesu Christi.” Hist. Orient, ap. 
_ Mart. iii. 277. Solomun, too, Bishop of Constance, at an earlier period, (whom I 
hope the reader will always remember as the patron of Sindolf,) addressed Bishop 
Dado, “ Discrete Antistes, venerande Vicarie Christi.’’ Bib. Pat. Supp. ii. 825. 


Vout. XIL.—Oct. 1837. 3 B 
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1 read r letter, I kissed it. And that I might, according to my custom, 
pa cose I could towards you (for all at bot eke I could not) tar I had 
read to myself, | read over again to those around me; and endeavoured as much as 
possible to excite in them a greater kindness for you. Then immediately I laid it 
up with the gold and silver which, according to the custom delivered to me by my 
fathers, I teas sdanag with me for the purpose of charity.* And not incongruously ; 


for your regard, your affection, is precious to me beyond all gold and silver. 

*“T determined to write what was in my mind the very next day, but I was kept 

silent by my daily—nay, my continual taskmaster,t who made me do other ‘things. 
My most severe tyrant, whom I could not resist, commanded silence, and multifarious 
care about an infinite number of matters kept me silent not one, but many days. 
Sometimes fifteen days, sometimes a whole month, sometimes several months, during 
all which I was trying to write, passed over ; but the tyrant already mentioned did not 
permit. At length I broke this tiresome chain ; and, though with difficulty, 1 bave 
overcome the burdensome yoke and sceptre of the exactor by writing clandestinely 
and at intervals, And lest I should seem to say too much in excuse of my slowness 
in replying, you have forced it upon me by saying, ‘ It is not long ago that I wrote 
to salute your greatness J with all due reverence, and you did not answer me a single 
word. Not long before, also, I had written to you from Rome, and then, too, I did 
not get a syllable. Do you wonder that on your return from Spain I did not intrude 
my nonsense upon you? At any rate, if it is a fault merely not to have written, 
whatever may have been the cause, surely some blame attaches to unwillingness, not 
to say contemptuous neglect in answering.’ This is what you say. Now what do I 
say? Plainly this—TI say that I could by no means have denied the fault which you 
impute, if I had disdained to reply to such a friend when he had written first. For 
I confess that I ought to have written to one who had first written to me; but, as far 
as IT can remember, while you were staying at Rome I wrote first, and you replied. 
To be sure, I might have rejoined ; but your full answer, so completely satisfactory as 
to what I had written, made me silent. Now if this be the case, the fault with which 
lam charged seems to turn from me, and look towards you. For you have been 
trying to convict the blameless, and to load the shoulders of an innocent brother with 
a burden which does not belong to him ; not to say, which does belong to yourself. 
As to my having done the same thing on another occasion, I do not know how to 
answer, for I cannot recollect the circumstances. If I could, there should certainly 
be either a fair excuse, or a humble apology. 

** But you add, ‘ Observe what I might say on the score of justive ;’ and I say, for 
the reasons just stated, it appears that justice is on my side, for I am not convicted of 
any fault. Now if I were not merciful, I might call myself (as you call yourself) 
an injured friend, and justly require that the injury should be punished. But, ac- 
cording to my custom, I spare you, and forgive you even unasked. I, as you have 
said, remember no injuries. For this also pertains to what follows,§ for as I am 
anxiously endeavouring, not in jest, but in earnest, to exclude the well-known jealousy 
from many hearts, (and wish to excite you also to exclude it,) I would first exercise 
indulgence to all, and what I labour to make others do, I would first do myself. 

* But perhaps you will say again, ‘ Is it thus that you think fit to joke?” Yes, I 
do think it fit, with you. Certainly, with you, though not with others. For with 
them, if I were to pass the bounds of seriousness, I should be afraid of incurring 
the charge of levity ; but with vou I am under no apprehension about levity, but 
follow after charity lest that should slip away. Therefore it is always delightful to 
me te talk to you, and to keep up by pleasant discourse the bonied sweetness of 
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* That is, he put it in his eleemosynaria, or almonaria, or, in plain terms, his 
purse, which, in those days, and with regard to such matters, answered the purpose 
of what we call a pocket. See a story of Simon de Montfort during the Albigensian 
crusade, ‘* qui ad hane vocem protulit literas de sua almoneria dicens,” &e. ; and 
afterwards, *‘reposuit literas in bursa diligenter."” Gul de Pod. Laur. § xxi. 

+ There seems to be here, and in what follows about his taskmaster, some allu- 
sion to the contents of the letter which had produced that to which Peter was now 
replying. 

The text of Bernard's letter, as it stands in this copy of Peter's, is coronam instead 
of magqnitudinem. 

§ That is, I presume, to the sequel of the letter, which relates to the differences 
existing between the orders, and was written to promote peace between them. 
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charity between us. For I take all possible pains not to be ‘of the hiimbe? of those 
brethren who hated Joseph in their heart, and could not speak peaceably to him,” *” 


If a'soft answer turneth away wrath, we may hope that this reply. 
from Peter produced the effect. There was, indeed, such a fervour in 
the whole chitectee and style of Bernard that those who knew him 
personally must have been aware that, in matters of feeling at least, he 
was liable to be drawn into saying rather more than would bear, the 
cool examination of after-thought, or the strict anatomy of malice. 
Yet perhaps another of his letters to Peter may lead us to doubt whies 
ther he is really responsible for every expression which may be found 
among his epistles. He says— 


“ T wish I could send you my mind, just as I send you this letter. You would, 1 
am sure, read most clearly what the finger of God has written on my heart, has Tin- 
pressed on my marrow, of love to you. What then? Do I begin again to commend 
myself to you? Far be it from me. Long since has my mind been agglutinated 
to yours, and equal affection makes equal souls in unequal persons. Else what could 
my lowliness have done with your eminence, if condescension had not bowed your 
dignity? Ever since, both have been mingled, both my lowliness and your eminence, 
so that I cannot be humble without you, nor you exalted without me. TI say this 
because my Nicholas (yes, and yours too) being vastly moved in spirit himself, has 
moved me; affirming that he saw a letter from me addressed to you, which contaited 
some unkind expressions, Believe one who loves you, that there neither rose in my 
heart, nor issued from my lips, anything which could offend the ears of your Wessed- 
ness. The fault is owing to the multitude of business; so that my scribes do not 
well remember what I tell them. They sharpen their style too much; and it is out 
of my power to look over what I have ordered to be written. Spare me this tine ; 
for however it may go with others, I will see yours, and will trust no eyes or ears bat 
my own. Other matters this common son of ours will more clearly and fully tell you 
by word of mouth. _ You will hear as myself, him who loves you not in word nor in 
tongue. but in deed and in truth. Salute for me that holy multitude of yours, and 
entreat them to pray for their servant.” 


Peter, as I have elsewhere stated, was liable to be rather prolix 
whenever he took his pen in hand. He seems to have eyed with ‘a 
calm, qtiet, somewhat admiring look, that impatient love of brevity 
and condensation, and knocking off matters in a verbum sat manner, 
which had made such progress in his modern days. 1 have no doubt 
that he was a man of business, and got through a great deal, in a very 
clear-headed way ; and he could write very short letters. But when 
his feelings were moved, they were apt to overflow, and cover a‘great 
deal of parchment. They were touched by this letter of Bernard, 
which produced a reply five times as long as itself; so that brevity, or 
rather moderation, admits of only an extract in this place. After dis- 
coursing on the titles of ‘* Most Reverend,” of “ Father,” and of 
“Friend,” by all of which Bernard had addressed him in the super- 
scription of his letter, Peter adds— 


“ But what shall I say of what follows? ‘I wish,’ you say, ‘that I could send 
you my mind, just as I send you this letter ;’ and immediately after, ‘ you would, I 
am sure, read most clearly what the finger of God has written on my heart, bas im- 
pressed on my marrow, of love to you.’ ‘Truly these words (if I may say it without 
irreverence to the greater sacramental mystery to which the passage applies) are like 
ointment on the head, which descended from the head of Aaron to the skirt of his 
garment—truly this is the dew of Hermon, which descended on Mount Zion—truly, 
also, thus do the mountains drop sweetness, and the hills low with milk and honey. 
Do not wonder that I scrutinize, and lay hold on your words. For I Know that they 
proceed not from a common mouth; but from his who knows not to speak but from 
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a pure heart, and good conscience, and love unfeigned. I know this, 1 say, and the 
world knows, as well as 1, that you are not of the number of those who, according to 
the Psalm, have spoken vain things, every one to his neighbour; that you are not 
one of those who have spoken with deceitful lips and a double heart. Therefore, 
whenever your holiness is pleased to write to me, I receive, and read, and embrace, 
your letters, not carelessly or negligently, but studiously and with affection, For 
who would not read with interest, who would not embrace with deep affeetion, what 
I have already quoted, and what follows—‘ Long since has my mind been agglutinated 
to yours, and equal affection makes equal souls in unequal persons. Else what could 
my lowliness have done with your eminence, if condescension had not bowed your 
dignity? Ever since both have been mingled, both my lowliness and your eminence, 
so that I cannot be humble without you, nor you exalted without me’? Are words 
like these to be negligently read? Ought they not to fix the eye of him who reads 
them, to ravish the heart, to unite the soul? You, my dearest friend, who have 
written these things, may think of them as you please ; but for my part, I cannot take 
them otherwise than simply according to the letter—than as the declarations of such, 
so true, so holy a man. Nor, as you have yourself said, do I begin again to commend 
myself to you. While we were young men we began to love one another in Christ ; 
and now that we are old ones, or not far from it, shall we call in question a love so 
sacred, and of so long standing? God forbid; believe one who loves you (to borrow 
rae words) that no such thing ever arose in my mind, or issued from my lips, as any 

ind of doubt about anything which you had ever seriously said. What you wrote, 
therefore, in this letter, I received, I keep, 1 preserve. It would be easier to rob me 
of a thousand talents of gold, than that these things should be torn from my heart by 
anything that could happen—but enough of this. 

“ As to the rest, what your prudence conceives might have offended me was this ; 
—As tothe affair of a certain English abbot (which you know very well), your 
letter contained these words; ‘ As if, say they, judgment were subverted, and justice 
had perished from the world, and there were none who would deliver the needy from 
the hand of him that is stronger than he, the poor and the destitute from them that 
spoil him.’ But, if you will believe me, you may rest assured that I was only moved 
by them, as the prophet (though I am not a prophet), says that he was, ‘ But I, as a 
deaf man, heard not ; and as a dumb man, not opening his mouth; and I became as 
a man that heareth not, and that hath no reproofs in his mouth.’ [Psalm xxxvii.] 
Indeed, I was not offended by them. But, even if I had been, you have made full 
amends, by saying, ‘the fault is owing to the multitude of business; so that my 
scribes do not well remember what [tell them. They sharpen their style too much, 
and it is out of my power to look over what I have ordered to be written. , Spare me 
this time, for however it may go with others, I will see yours, and will trust no eyes 
or ears but my own.’ I do spare you, then. Even in matters of serious offence (1 
say it with humility), I do not find it difficult to forgive one who seeks forgiveness, 
or grant a pardon to one who asks it. And if in serious things it is no hardship to 
forgive, how much less, how nothing, is it in trifles? 

** As to the will of Baro, the Sub-deacon of Rome, which he is said to have made 
at the time of his death, in favour of your monastery of Clairvaux and of Citeaux, 
respecting property which he had deposited with us, some persons, who say that he 
enjoined them so to do, have written to me, 1 wish you, however, to kuow, that 
according to the testimony of some whom I believe to be credible witnesses, you are 
more indebted in this case to the Abbot of Clugny’s good will than to the testament 
of Baro. 1 knew, indeed, for I am not so unacquainted with divine and human laws 
as to be ignorant, that a will or a legacy for pious »uses, or a trust causa mortis, is to 
be judged according to posteriority ; but I read elsewhere that nothing is so agreeable 
to natural law as that the will of a proprietor, desiring to transfer his property to 
another, should take effect. 1 say this, therefore, because (as the aforesaid witnesses 
confess) whatever he had deposited at Clugny, he had given the whole of to Clugny, 
unless he should himself resume it in his lifetime. 1 have not, however, chosen to 
insist on this right; but what, from their testimony, I believe to be my own, I have 
given up to you and yours. As tothe Grenoble election [of a bishop to succeed 
Hugh, translated to the Arehbishopric of Vienne] which our Carthusians are oppos- 
ing, | have carefully deposited my opinion in the mouth of my most dear, and your 
faithful, Nicholas, in order that he may inform you. Hear him, and what he repeats 
to you as having been said by me, believe without the least hesitation. If I have 

forgotten anything which I ought te have said, when I recollect it, 1 will mention it 
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to my most dearly-beloved in Christ. In fine, I most earnestly ask and entreat you 
(what I have already asked by some persons of your order) that in \this so great 
assembly of holy men as has met together at Citeaux, you will remember me as one 
belonging to yourself, and will strongly commend me and the whole body of the 
Cluniac congregation to their prayers.” 


With this letter to Bernard, or, I am inclined to think, moreprobabl 
before this was answered, with another letter on the old and difficult 
subject of the differences between their respective orders, Peter sent 
one to the Secretary, in which he says ;— 


1 “As I love you with unfeigned affection, I cannot long together forget you. I 
loved you when you were of our colour, [a black monk of Clugny,] and now havi 

as regards a changed only your colour, [by becoming a white monk at Clairvaux, 
and not your heart, I love you not the less. I had rather that you to me 
than to anybody else; but since wherever you are you are God's, so I still consider 
you mine. Make a due return, and love him who truly loves you; for as not the 
whole world with all its powers could alter those feelings in me, so let nothing draw 
you away from the like affection. You know that it was not to gain any temporal 
advantage, you know that no other cause moved me to love you, but only what was 
amiable in yourself. But you ask, what wasthat? Because I knew, or believed 
you to be learned, able, and, what is more, religious, though only in time and not from 
eternity.* But enough of this; to come to the point—I am writing a letter to my 
lord of Clairvaux which I want you to present to him. Read it to him carefully and 
studiously, and exhort him as much as you can, that what I have written with a view 
to charity may be brought to good effect. Urge him, for he must be urged on 
account of the shortness of the interval, that in the next feast of All Saints he may do 
what I wish, and if he finds persons objecting he may bring them over to my (and, I 
think I may call it, his) view. The King’s brother [Henry, brother of Lewis the 
young, then a monk of Clairvaux] whom I sincerely love, Galcher the Cellarer, our 
Garner, Fromund the warden of the guests, and the other brethren whom you know 
better than I do, salute affectionately on my behalf.” 


To this, Bernard, by the hand of the Secretary Nicholas, replied— 


“I saw your letter only for a moment, but with no little interest ; I was oceupied 
with so much business, as you, most loving father, know, or may know. However, I 
tore myself away, and escaped from the solicitations of everybody, and shut myself 
up with that Nicholas whom your soul loveth. I read over again and again the 
sweetness that flowed from your letter. It was redolent of your affection, and it 
moved mine. I grieved that I was not able to answer according to my feelings ; 
because the evil of the day, which was great, called me away. For a vast multitude, 
out of almost every nation under heaven, had assembled. It was my place to answer 
every one; because, for my sins, I was born into the world that I might be confounded 
with many and multifarious anxieties. Inthe meantime, I write this serap to him who 
is my own soul, but when I can get time I will dictate a letter more accurately, and 
which shall more clearly express the feelings of one who loves you. As to the will of 
Baro, which you sent to us, in truth we give you credit for it, for we receive it not as 
a debt, but asa gift. I am glad to know the truth concerning the Grenoble business. 
I would have you to know, too, that my heart was much moved by the words of our 
common son, which he brought to me from you. I am not disturbed by it, but pre- 
pared to do what you wish wherever I can. You, as a most special lord and father, 
and most dear friend, and your monks both alive and dead, are remembered at Citeaux, 
The Bishop of Beauvais elect, [that is, the King’s brother Henry, just mentioned] as 
one of your own, which indeed he is, salutes you. I your Nicholas salute you for 
ever and beyond it, and the household that cleaves to your body and spirit.” 


* “ Quia te literatum, quia strenuum, quia quod plus est, religiosum: Ticet ex 
tempore non ab eterno esse aut cognovi, aut wstimavi.” I give this as it stands and 
as it is pointed in the Bib. Clun. p. 901, but I confess that I do not understand it, 
and can only conjecture that it may refer to some dispute which might exist between 
them, as to what is now called Calvinistic doctrine. 
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_ If it were allowed, if the providence of God did not prevent it, if a man’s 
were in his own power, I had rather, most dearly beloved, cleave to your blessed self 
with an indissoluble union, than be a prince or a king anywhere else. And why? 
Ought I not to prefer, before all earthly kingdoms, your society, whieh is delightful 
notonly to men, but to the angels themselves. I should not be wrong were I tp call 

their fellow citizen, though through God’s mercy hope has not passed into reality. 

f indeed it were given me to be with you here till your breath, perhaps it won 
be granted to’me to be with you for ever. Whither should I run but after ‘you, 
drawn by the odour of your ointments? (Cant. i. 3.) But as this is not granted 
constantly, I would it were frequently ; and since even that-is not the case, | wish I 
could at least have frequent messengers from you. And since that very seldom bap- 

I desire that your holiness will, as soon as possible, visit one who loves ‘you 
until the Christmas week, by your Nicholas, in whom it appears to me that your 
spirit in a great measure reposes, while mine does so altogether. I shall see you, ho 
brother, in him, and hear you by him ; and some things which I wish to comimuni- 
eate privately to your wisdom, I shall send by him. To your holy soul, and to thé 
holy ones serving Almighty God under your government, I commend myself, and 
ours, with all possible energy and devotion.” 


PETER TO NICHOLAS. 


** If you are mine, as I call you—if I do not deceive myself—although you are a 
man under authority, yet I command, and absolutely will, that you come here. me 
have for a long time deferred issuing this command, though I had most fully resol 
in my own mind to do it, not from dissimulation, but because I waited for a fit 
opportunity. For I am always, as you know, moving about, not knowing how long I 
may have to stay in any particular place, or when, or whither I may get away from it, 
But now, as an accident which I have met with will compel me to remain at Clugny, 
at least until Christmas, you must come, and make no excuse; for perhaps, if you 
delay, you may not find me there, for I know not how long. When yowcome:I will 
explain to you why I am so urgent. I have written to your Lord Abbot another 
letter, more in the nature of a command than a request, to send you to me. e 
History of Alexander the Great, our Augustine against Julian (if the correction of 
your own by it is completed), and any other good things which you may have, bring 
with you.” | Lon 

BERNARD TO PETER. sitet, 

‘¢ What are you about, my good man? you laud a sinner and beatify,a miserable 
creature. You must add a prayer, that I may not be led into temptation. For I 
shall be led into it, if, feeling complacency in such compliments, I begin not to know 
myself. How happy now might I be, if words could make me happy. Happy never+ 
theless I shall call myself, but in your regard, not in my own praises, Happy that I 
am loved by, and that I love, you. ‘Though indeed this morsel, sweet as it is to me, 
must be alittle modified. Do you wonder why? It is because I do not see what 
claim I have to such affection, especially from such aman. You know, however, 
that to desire to be more beloved than one deserves is unjust. I would that I might 
be enabled to imitate as well as to admire, that mark of humility. I would that I 
might enjoy your holy and desired presence, I do not say always, or even often, but 
at once a year, Ithink I should never return empty. I should not, I say, 
look in vain at a pattern of discipline, a mirror of holiness. And (that which, I con- 
fess, I have as yet but too little learned of Christ) I should not quite in vain have 
before my eyes your example of meekness and lowliness of heart. But if I go on to 
do to you what I have complained of your doing to me, though I may speak the 
truth, yet I shall act contrary to the word of truth, which commands us not to do to 
others what we would not that they should do to us. Therefore let me now reply 
to the little request with which you concluded your letter. He whom you order to 
be sent to you is not at present with me, but with the Bishop of Auxerre, and so ill, 
that he could not, without great inconvenience, come either to me or to you.” 


I have no doubt that the reason assigned by Bernard for not 
sending the Secretary was true and sufficient; but we may perhaps 
find ground to doubt whether it was the only reason. It is, however, 
corroborated by a letter of Nicholas, which begins thus :— 
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* ¢ Shew me, O thou whom my soul loveth'—when shall I come and appear before 
thy face, when shall I see thee, ‘when wilt thou comfort me’? Comfort me, I say, 
for ‘ comfort is hidden from mine eyes’ until I see your desired and desirable presence ; 
and my soul is sorrowful even unto thee. To be sure, wherever I go, ithe. most 
delightful/remembrance of you follows me ; but in proportion as that recollection is 
sweet, so is absence the more grievous. Far be it from me to receive comfort. from 
that specious, but false sentiment, which tells us that those are more really present. 
who are so to the mind, than those who are before vur eyes, and that there is more 
im the union of hearts than of persons. As if, indeed, the look and speech had not 
something of living pleasure, which the absent cannot give. But I think this was 
said rather from system than from feeling, by that splendour of Roman eloquence 
with whom eloquence was born and brought to light—that is, Tully, of whom it-was 
said, that what he had framed in thought he enforced in action, followed up with 
art, transferring with the utmost ease his heart to his tongue. What am.I about,? 
I have wandered from my business, and am guilty not only of adigression but a trans . 
gression. Who will make up to me for not having seen together those two 
lights,® and that too in the firmament of heaven, namely, in that place which the 
Lord hath chosen from among all the places of the earth to set his*name there? Iam 
angry with my occupations through which it occurred, not that I was unwilling, but 
unable, and that I did not even know of it. It was caused by the business of your 
brother, my Lord Abbot of Vezelai, in which, by your command, I had to fight with 
beasts that man might not prevail,” &c, 


It is quite clear that Nicholas was as anxious to go to Clugny as 
Peter was to get him there. His letter is too long to admit of my here 
inserting the whole, and it may be sufficient to say that he begged 
Peter to write again to his Abbot, to the Prior, and to Galcher the 
Cellarer (for he was involved in the business of each—horum enim 
omMnium negotiis intricatus et implicatus sum), and promised to bring 
Alexander the Great, Augustine, and any other good thing which he 
could lay his hands on. “I know,’ he says, “that my Lord Abbot 
told you not to send for me without necessity, and he said the same 
thing to.me ; but there is necessity, the greatest necessity, to. see you, 
however busy I may be. What need of many words? Orderme to 
come.”’ Peter wrote as he was desired to all the parties; and his 
letter to Bernard is characteristic and worth transcribing :— 


* If it be lawful to complain of a friend, and of such a friend, I do complain; and 
Tsay what was once said to a certain person, ‘ Father, if thy friend had bid thee do 
some great thing, surely thou shouldst have done it ;’ how much more then when, first 
by writing, and then by word of mouth, he bade, entreated, with familiar boldness 
ordered—‘ Send your Nicholas to Clugny’? I do not deny that the thing itself is 
great; but it is no great journey. What if you had only once written to me, ‘send 
me’ this, or that person, or ever so many ? What should I—I say, what should I do, 
but what Iam wont todo? I am in the habit not only of granting your requests, 
but of obeying your orders. But you want to know my reason. Is it not reason 
enough, to see a person whom one loves? He is yours indeed, but he is very dear to 
me, and are you not pleased with my liking what belongs to you? Does it not please 
you that one whom I believe you love more than many who belong to you, should be 
still more dear to me? And what greater proof of true friendship is there than to 
love what my friend loves? I love him for hisown sake, and for yours too, For your 
sake, because he is attached to you ; for his own sake, because ever since the time of 
the Lord Bishop of Troyes he dnsied it on many nds. Hitherto I have made 
him no recompence for all these things, except that I have always sincerely loved him 
itithe Lord. While others make a practice of repaying one service or benefit by 
another, would it not seem beyond all measure ungrateful in me to deny toone who 
loves me stich kindness as costs nothing? Is it strange.if, in order to prove to him 
that this kindness does not wholly evaporate in written representations of words, I 


— 





nan — a _ verre 


* Alluding, I apprehend, to a recent visit of Bernard to Clugny. 
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desire at least onee a year to see him, to talk with him, to delight myself in the Lord 
with him concerning those writings both sacred and philosophical, of which he is full 
to the brim? (If it is not idle to converse of God, of divine things, of these which 
are most profitable to the soul, then Nichelas’s visit is not anidle one. If the cultiva- 
tion of persona! — for you in our own hearts, if the commendation of vour order 
to all men, if at length to unite your whole body to our congregation with the cement 
of charity, is idle, then Nicholas’s visit is an idle one. His heart is always inditing 
some good matter of you and yours ; he seeks the good of his people ; he prays for the 
peace of Jerusalem. These are the ridiculous, vain, frivolous occasions of Nicholas 
with uss Why then, my dearest friend, cannot he be granted to me for a month, when 
I, from mere affection, gave up to you Peter and Robert vour kinsmen, and Garner, 
and others, not for a month, but forever? How many abbots 
have I granted to other, not to say strange, monasteries, bag ne dicam alienis, 
ecclesiis) under the influence of your letters and counsels? Nor do I repent of having 
yielded to my friend, to whom I am prepared to vield a great deal more. But it is 
right that he should make a return: it is right that, to one who is always giving up 
to him, he should yield something. This thing is more profitable to your congrega- 
tion than to us; for there is no person, unless it be yourself, venerable man, there is, 
I say, no person through whose advocacy they could more persuasively plead their 
cause, and no hook with which they could more effectively fish in the sea or in the 
river of Clugny. But | remember that when your holiness was at Clugny lately, you 
said, ‘ What do you want with Nichol “ ? | answered, 


, how many monks, 


‘It is of no consequence, no 
great matter. But I confess to you, dearest friend—if I sinned, forgive me—they 
were rather the words of wounded feel ing thanoftruth. Truly I was then deceitful. 
I know not how it happened, for it is not often the case with me, that I used deceit- 
ful language. I had one thing in my heart, and another on my tongue. This is 
what my mind tacitly suggested, ‘ Why should you repeat your wishes so often ? 
Perhaps, as you have been denied your request twice before, vou may now be denied 
a third time. You i he ive aske 1, and h ive not been liste ned =. why s} wu ld you go 
on entreating?” I felt inclined to answer, as the man born blind did to the Pharisees, 
‘1 have told you already, and you have heard; why would you hear it again?’ J 
was inclined to answer thus, but I did not liketodoit. Now, you see, I confess. 
Let my confession avail me—let it avail me that I have not covered the truth with a 
veil of falsehood—let it avail me that, as it is said all is naked among friends, so I 
have stripped before my friend what was disguised in my bosom. Let it, I sav, avail 
me—but forwhat? ‘hat you should take anything for my sake out of your barns ? 
or anything out of your cellars? that you should diminish your treasures of gold and 
silver, if you had them ? What then? That y 


you should send Nicholas ; and not 
only now, but whenever I shall send for him. 


For I will take care, as far as possible, 
not to ask anything that can be reasonably denied, or which ma Ly in any Way annoy 


you, not to say my self. Let it be then, let it be, as I wish, that Nicholas may sper nd 


next Easter with us, and, according z to his custom, pour out your heart to me, and 
imine on his return to you. 


THE CONVERSION OF JOHN THAULER, A DOMINICAN MONK. 


Continued from p. 253. 


Tue Layman then thus addressed the Doctor (Thauler):— 


LAYMAN. You said many excellent things in that sermon of yours, 


which has been so often mentioned : but while you were speaking, 


an image of this kind passed through my mind — what was good 


seemed to come from you just as if pure wine was passed through 
dregs. 


TaHavier. What mean you, my son, by this simile ? 

LAYMAN. Only to shew you th: at your vesse] j is not cle an or cle ared 
from dregs. The cause of this is, that “the le tter kills” you, and you 
allow yourself to be killed by it daily. For, as you know better than 
I, the scripture tells us “ the letter ‘kills, but the Spirit giveth life ;”’ 
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bat the same letter which now kills you may give you life, if you 
will. But (according to your present condition of life) you are still 
in darkness, and there is no light in you, in which you can clearly 
know the letter. And, in addition to this, you belong to the number 
of the pharisees. 

Taaccer. In good truth, my beloved son, up to this very hour of 
my life, no one has ever spoken so harshly to me. 

"LAYMAN. Ah, Mr. Doctor! where is now that discourse of yours ? 
See how you are caught. For even if I should speak still more 
harshly, yet I can easily prove, by your own shewing, that things 
are as I say. 

TsAULER. That is what I should most wish. For I did not know 
that I had ever loved the race of pharisees, 

LayMAN. First, venerable Sir, 1 will shew you how the letter kills 
you. You know of yourself, beloved master, that when you came to 
discern good and evil you applied to literature, in which, however, 
you had an eye wholly to yourse lf; and from this fault you are not 
free at this very hour, but even now are proud in your own nature, 
though secretly, and you rely much on your great knowledge and 
the title of Doctor which you have obtained. In all this you do not 
look purely to God alone in love and inte ntion, nor se ek his glory 
only in the study of letters ; but you seek and love yourself more than 
enough i in the favour of chance-creatures, and especially in one crea- 
ture, to whom you often turn your eyes, and whom you regard with 
taordinete favour. And this i is the reason that “ the letter kills” you. 
What I said as to your vessel being unclean, is equally true; for you 
do not love God purely in all your doings and leanings, but in many 
things you will find that you seek and love yourself; and therefore 
your vessel is e mpty and filled with dregs. And thence it happens that 
the good wine of heavenly doctrine and the divine word, however 
pure ‘and exce llent, passing through it, is insipid, and brings no grace 
to a clean soul, which loves God and has no other object. Again, my 
remark that you are still in night and darkness, is equally true; and 
this is sufficiently proved by the fact, that so few of your sermons 
are supe rnaturally enlightened by grace. Finally, | will shew that 
my affirming that you are a pharisee is no less true. Though you 
are not altogether one of those false pharisees. Tell me, venerable 
master, did not those false pharisees seek and love themselves, with- 
out aiming purely at God’s glory in all things? Now, consider your- 
self whether you are not a pharisee, and not the lee st of them; and 
doubt not that there are many in these days who are esteemed by 
God as real pharisees, though less or more, according to their respec- 
tive lives. 

When the Layman had ended, Dr. Thauler embraced him, kissed 
his cheeks, and said—« My belov ed son, a certain simile comes 
into my mind, and I think that the same thing has happened to me as 
to the Samaritan woman by the well; for you have certainly set all 
my faults before me, and especially that have had regard to " pleasing 
one creature. But ‘she did not know it, for I never allowed her to 
perceive or know that I loved her; nor Yo I think that any human 
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being knows it; therefore I doubt not that you have had knowledge 
of it from God himself. I beseech you, theref ore, by our Lord's 
death, to become my spiritual father, and allow me, a miserable 
sinner, to be your son. 

LayMAN. Be assured, Sir, that if you speak this contrary to reason 
and order, 1 will on no account stay here, but go home. 

THavcer. | beseech you not to dv so, but to remain here, and | 
promise not to speak to you thus again. But know that [ have re- 
solved that I wish to be converted, and to enter on a more correct 
path of life, and that | much wish to set my life right by your ad- 
vice. Whatever you advise, by God’s grace, | will attempt to do, 

LAYMAN. Truly, Sir, that is very necessary ; for many doctors 
have been miset rably seduced by learning, or the letter. Some who 
were quite false pharise es have been led to eternal damnation; some 
to a severe and horrid purgatory. For it is no small thing for men to 
get from the Almighty God a subtle intellect and great powers of 
reason, by which se ripture is easily understood, and yet not to endea- 
vour to live acc ‘ording to it. 

Puaucer. | beseech you to tell me how you arrived at so perfect 
a state; how you began—what were your exercises—in fine, what 
was the whole order and plan of your life. 

LAYMAN. ‘That question of yours, Sir, is quite simple; for, most 
certainly, if | should endeavour either to tell you or write down 
for you all that the almighty God has worked in me within the last 
seven years, I do not think you have a book large enough to bold 
them. Still, I will relate some to you which may be suitable to you 
at this time. First of all, God conferred a signal favour on me in this 
way,—that Twas endowed with a true, profound, and most resigned 
humility : but it would not be of much avail to you that I should tell 
you what my outward exercises of body were, since the natures and 
temperaments of men are very different ; but whosoever resigns him- 
self wholly and humbly to God, to bim God will supply such exercises, 
both by temptations and other modes, as he knows will be useful and 
ean be borne. He who inquires of different persons what their reli- 
gious exercises are, is generally misled; for every one mentions his 
own, and if he, without considering what his own strength is, wishes 
to follow them up, it is no wonder if he errs and is deceived. Exer- 
cises Which are the most wholesome for the one, are often altogether 
destructive to another, and opposed (to his progress ), if he persevere 
in them, Whence it happens that the evil spirit, with deceitful per- 
suasion, often suggests to those whose nature he sees to be weak that 
they should attempt strict and rigid exercises, for this end, that they 
may die before their proper time, or have their understandings wet ik 
ened. ‘That you may understand this the better, Sir, I will tell you 
what happene ‘d to me at the beginning of my conversion : I was turn- 
ing over a book in German w hich e xplains the lives of the saints; and 
when I noted the austere and strict life of eac h, I began to think and 
say to myself, « These persons were as much men in this life as you 
are, and perhaps they did not sin against God so much as you;” and 
upon this thought I began to imitate each saint in something with a 
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vigorous and severe exercise. The consequence was, that I fell into 
such a state of weakness as to be near death; and one day, about 
sun-rise, when | had been too long engaged in these exercises, it hap- 
pened that I fell asleep in the midst of them from over-fatigue and 
lassitude ; and in my sleep I seemed to hear a voice saying to me, ‘ If 
you kill yourself before the proper time, you will be sev erely punished 
for your self-willedness. If you allow ed yourself to be exercised by 
God, he would exercise you ‘far better than you can by the counsel of 
the evil spirit.” On hearing this, (for the devil was named ») such a 
terror struck me that I suddenly wakened, and, getting up, began to re- 
flect that I had undertaken these exercises without advice; and pre- 
sently I repaired to a certain wood not far off, where I told all this 
to an old hermit, and asked him for some advice. The old man 
answered, ‘If 1 am to advise you, you must first tell me what your 
plan of life and exercises have been.’ According to his orders, | ex- 
plained my strict exercises, and how I had read the lives of the saints, 
and wished to imitate them. Then he said, * Tell me by whose advice 
you did all this.” 1 told him that I had done it by no one’s advice or 
will but my own. He said, ¢ Be assured that it was the devil’s plan; and 
you must take good care that you follow him no further ; but resign and 
relinquish yourself wholly to God, and he will exercise you better than 
you or the devil.’ On the old man’s advice, 1 gave up all my exer- 
cises, and gave myself up wholly to God, that he might exercise me 
according to his ood pleasure. Now, Sir, I was by nature very 
clever, and of a good disposition and acute intellect, as you are; but 
I had not that knowledge of the scriptures in which you are strong ; 
but I had such a height of intellect that, whenever I had recourse to 
it, I could understand great and lofty truths. Whence, it once hap- 
pened to me, that, from one of these intellectual views of truth | began 
to think thus—*‘ You have, certainly, so great and happy a genius and 
understanding that, doubtless, if you use it seriously, you will recog- 
nise some divine truth—something about God.’ As soon as this 
thought entered my mind, I perceived that it was a deceitful sugges- 
tion of the enemy, and I immediately broke out into these words— 
‘Oh, malicious, malignant counsellor! what a thought hast thou sug- 
gested to me! Truly, ifour God was one who could be comprehended 
by reason, | should not value him at all.’ After this, one morning 
when I wished to read ny morning prayers, a great desire seized me, 
so that 1 spoke to the Lord thus—‘* Oh, most merciful God! would 
that it might please thee now to make me experience something sur- 
passing all my understanding ;’ but as soon as I had uttered the words, 
1 was dres vdfully frightened at having dared to desire such things, and 
I said to the Lord— Oh, eternal and adorable God! pardon this rash- 
ness of mine; for I bitterly repent of what I have done. And how 
could a puny man—nay, a worm of the earth—admit such a thought 
as to desire so excellent a grace, when I well know how vile I am, 
to what sins I am liable, and how far I have ever been from loving 
thee as I ought, but have always been so ungrateful as well to know 
that | am unworthy for the earth to bear me! ‘Therefore, because I 
suffered such a desire for so excellent a grace to arise within me, it 
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is needful that my body should be punished, and suffer bitterly.’ 

Saying this, I stripped, ‘and did not cease to beat myself with hard 
stripes, till the blood flowed down my shoulders. W herefore, when 
words of this sort passed through my mind and lips till sun-rise, then 

suddenly a fulgent light filled my whole cell, and in that light I incur- 
red delirium (mentis excessus), so that, at that time, Il was deprived of 
all reason, and my senses; but that hour seemed very short to me, 
and when I came to myself, I found a certain great and supernatural 
sign of the truth ; so that I might well say, with the apostle St. Peter, 
‘Lord, it is g od for us to be here.’ For in that short, little hour, I 
learnt more truth, with much light and perspicuity, than you, and all 
the doctors in the world, till the day of judgment, could teach me. 


As to your present rule of life, Mr. Doctor, I think I have said 
enough. 


FOXN'S ACTS AND MONUMENTS. No. V. 


“Tue world,” says Fox, “ being commonly divided into three parts, 
Asia, Africa, and Europe; Asia is counted to be the greatest in com- 
pass, iv. 88. Whether we ought to understand from this that Fox 
had not heard of America, I do not know, and the editor does not 
undertake to decide. He merely appends a note,—“ On the 4th of 
August, 1498, the great continent of America was discovered by 
Columbus ; the above observations were made by Foxe, about 1566. 
—Kp.” One would think that the news must by that time have 
reached England ; but some of Fox's geography might almost lead us 
to doubt whether it had reached him. ‘To be sure, he elsewhere tells 
a story of “one Villegaignon, lieutenant for the French king, who 
made a voyage into the land of Brasil with certain French ships,” and 
further states (referring, L suppose, to his followers) that he “ sent cer- 
tain of them away in a ship to fig river Plata, towards the pole 
antarctic, a thousand miles off.” iv. 440. But what idea Fox really 
had, or would be lik ‘ly to convey to a general reader, respecting 
these localities, is a matter on which opinions may differ; and let us, 
therefore, proceed to what is more clear. 

In my preceding letter, | noticed a monastery situated “in the 
midst of the river Delfar ; 9 and if it should excite surprise to find a 
river in the sea, and a monastery in the river, it may seem no less 
remarkable that a pope should select a “deep river” as the place 
wherein to write a letter; yet we find that an epistle from Pope 
Alexander to the Archbishop of York was “given at Venice, in the 
deep river, the 26th of July.” 11,257, It seems very doubtful whether 
general readers will guess what this means, any more than they would 
guess where the “ protestation of the prelates,’ of which I gave the 
first half-dozen lines in my first letter, was made, on reading that it 
was “ Done at Paris, at Lupara, in the chamber of the said lord our 
king,” ii. 596. Why are well-known places to be thus masqueraded, 
as if for the very purpose of puzzling the English reader, who Would 
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never dream that he was reading of places which he has probably 
visited, and whose names, at least, are perfectly familiar to him? Can 
any man believe that it was speed, or economy, or anything but sheer 
ignorance, that hindered either Fox or his modern editor from naming 
the Rialto and the Louvre ? 

After his professions that “modern orthography is introduced ; 
grammatical errors corrected,” &c., for the convenience of general 
readers, would the editor have suffered such barbarisms to stand in 
his pages as “the mount Perineus,” 231, and “the mount Pyrame,” 
189, (which ought, I suspect, if he meant to be faithful to Fox, to have 
been Pyranie,) if he had known as much of the meaning as he seems 
to have afterwards discovered, when Fox, more largely, and some- 
what comically, described the place as “the mountaynes of Pireney, 
which be in the uttermost partes of the great ocean in the Brittish 
sea’? (228.) Here the editor has recognised, and has not scrupled to 
modernize, the Pyrenees, ii. 258. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary, after these specimens, to adduce 
others, to shew that lox had no very clear idea of the places about 
which he was writing; and, in fact, whoever reads a few pages of 
his book will see that he very commonly put down the Latin names 
for the reader to make the best of. ‘The king of France offered to 
restore to the men of Flanders ‘these three cities, Jnsu/am, Rowocum, 
and Betony.”’ G98. ‘The general reader may, perhaps, suspect that 
Betony means Bethune ; and a very little Latin, and some guessing, 
and consideration of the country, may lead him to translate Jasu/am 
into Lille; but as to Rowocum, as he may probably be unacquainted 
with that way of spelling Duacum, there is little chance of his finding 
out Douay. He will also, probably, suppose (as ox seems to have 
done) that drsacida was a place, when he reads, “ how the Christians 
were oppressed by the Soldan in Syria, and that from Arsacida there 
came a great power against the Christian princes.” 467, I am afraid, 
too, he will be but little edified by being told, without any context to 
give him the least idea in what part of Christendom the thing oc- 
curred, that Pope Innocent VIII. caused eight men and six wo- 
men to be judged as heretics “in the town of Polus apud Equicolos,” 
738; and when he tries to follow the Tartarians, who, “ hearing of the 
coming of the emperor, left the straight way through Hungary, by 
which they came, and returned by the river Danube to Taurica, and 
so through the fens of Meotida, and by the river Tanaum, into 
Sarmatia Asiatica,’ 495, he will perhaps feel that the modern editor 
has not given him all the help which he might have expected, by 
merely translating Fox’s Danubium into Danube. Some readers might 
even puzzle this out for themselves, guided, as I presume the editor 
was, by the similarity of the Latin to the English; but this, though 
in the present case successful, is not always safe, as I have shewn Py 
many examples. Without particularly referring to them, I may add, 
for instance, that Herfordia, ii. 710, 711, is not the Latin for Hereford, 
(that is, “Hereford in Wales,” iii. 337,) but for Herford in West- 
phalia. 

k’ox tells us that the Danes “ landed in Sussex, and so came to the 
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port of Lewes,” 25. This is remarkable ; because he appears to have 
been translating (or copying somebody w ho had translated) Henry of 
Huntingdon, who says, “ Ad portum Limene..... . qui portus 
est in orientali parte Cent,” p.351. But if this was ignorance of his 
own country, it was not greater than is shewn in his telling us that 
William the Conqueror, “in his time, builded two monasteries—one 
in England, at Battle in Sussex, where he won the field against Harold, 
called the Abbey of Battle ; besides another, named Barmondsey, in 
his country of Normandy,” 135. One would think that a writer (and 
even an editor) of English church history might bave learned more 
about a monastery so eminent as that of Bermondsey was, up to the 
very dissolution, than to have told his readers that it was founded by 
William the Conqueror, or that it was in Normandy. but this case, 
though it requires notice, as shewing how little ox knew of the places 
about which he wrote, and that he was following (if any) some un- 
worthy authority, is yet, I believe, of more importance in our inquiry, 
as an instance of the extreme car elessness with which he copied. I say, 
I believe this, because he gives no authority, and therefore may have 
correctly copied some other careless writer; but I cannot help think- 
ing that * was copying from Fabian, whose words are,—“ He 
buylded .ii. abbeys in Englande, one at Batayll, in Sussex, whens he 
wan the fe ide agayne Harolde, and is at this daye called the abbey of 
Batayll; and that other he sette besyde London, upon the south side 
of Thamys, and named it Barmoundesaye: and in Normady he 
builded other .ii.’ ’ p. 247. Should the reader think it impossible that 
Fox's vaunted accuracy should have been misled by the juxtaposition 
of the words “ Barmoundesaye”’ and « in Normandy,” (perhaps in his 
copy without a stop, and with only a contraction for the and between 
them,) I shall, perhaps, produce matter which may alter his opinion. 
Is it, indeed, more strange than for an English historian to talk of “the 
constitutions made at Clarendon, in Normandy” ? 2 p. 201. 

1 must however add, in the meantime, on the subject of geography, 
that Fox seems to have been somewhat at a loss, and his editor to 
have afforded the general reader no help, on the subject of Palatinates 
and Counts Palatine. Fox tells us that Lewis, son of Otho, obtained 
of Frederick Il. “the dition of Palatinatum Rheni, so called, who 
gave also Agnes, the daughter of Henry, Karl or Palatine, to Otho, 
hisson, in marriage. ‘This Henry was the son of Henry Leo, the 
traitor, unto whom Henry V1., the father of Frederick, gave in mar- 
riage Clementia, the daughter of his brother Conrad, Palatine of the 
Rhine, and gave him the keeping of the palace of the same,” il. 488, 
Is it intended that the general reader should make anything of this? 
But as to Palatines, we read that “ this pope, being thus deposed, was 
committed unto the County Palatine, and by him carried to the castle 
of Manheim,” iii. 417. And again, that the emperor, “ understand- 
ing their intent, sent Louis, the County Palatine of Heidelburgh, and 
the Lord Frederick, Burgrave of Nuremburg,” iii. 450. In an- 
other place (and it furnishes a singular instance of Fox's careless 
copying, and of his ignorance of the persons about whom he was com- 
piling) we read, “ that in the island of Cyprus, and in the jofrney 
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before, died the Kari of Palatine, and one of the twelve peers of 
France, also the Karl of St. Paul and Blesse,” ii. 446. The reader 
will naturally suppose (and | apprehend that Fox and the new editor 
never meant anything but that he should su; ppose) that these were 
three different persons, one of whom was Earl of Palatine; another, 
one of the twelve peers of France; and a third, Earl of St. Paul and 
Blesse ; but, in fact, they are only two men, one of whom cannot be 
properly said to be named at all, though he was (like many other 
persons) both a Count Palatine and one of the twelve peers of France. 

But if Fox had not really thought that he was reading in Matthew 
Paris about three persons, when in truth he was re rading of only one, 

common sense would have told him that it would be of less con. 
sequence to omit either of these adjunct titles than not to state that 
this person, who was a Count Palatine and peer of France, was the 
Bishop of Noyon. He seems to have thought it not worth while to 
say what became of the bishop, while he recorded the loss of the Karl 
of Palatine, the peer of France, the Karl of St. Paul, and, I may 
add, (in the same sentence,) “ Johanas s de Denis, a valiant captain,” 
by whom the reader will please to understand, not the critic, but John 
Earl of Dreux.* It is a supposed misspe lling. 

A somewhat similar case of mistake, arising, as far as appears, from 
extreme carelessness in transcribing, and contented ignorance as to 
who and what the people were of whom the historian was writing, 
may be found at page 472 of the same volume. 

** Of this treason of the pope against Frederick doth also Matthew Paris make 
mention, during his wars in Asia, who, saith he, purposed to have deposed bim, and 
to have placed ‘any other he cared not whom (so that he were a child of peace and 
obedience) in his stead.” And for the more certainty thereof, the said Matthew 
Paris repeateth the letter which a certain earl of Styria wrote unto him concerning 
the same, which letter hereunder ensueth word for word. 

“ To the high and mighty prince, Frederic, by the grace of God, Emperor of 
Rome, and ever Augustus, and most puissant King of Sicily, Thomas, Earl of 
Actran, his faithful and trusty subject in all things, humble salutation.’ &c.” 

If the reader has never heard of any earls of Styria, or of any place 
called Actran, either in that or any other part of the world, he may 
perhaps turn to the old edition of lox, and he will then find that 
what is here called Styria, there stands Sirta. This is, | presume, an 
intentional alteration, by whic h the editor thought that he was cor- 
recting the text, and for which he took colour from the head-line of 
the next page, (303,) which runs—* the letters of the Earl of Stiria 
to Fred.” &c. As to ae afterwards describing him (or letting 
him describe himself) as “ Thomas Earl of Actran,” it would have 
been much better to call ie Thomas Aquinas, (which he really was, 
though not the angelic doctor who must at that time have been in 
petticoats, but one of his family,) for he was Earl of Aquino and 
Acerra, of which latter title Actran is, in the phraseology of the pub- 
lishers, a supposed misspelling. I should rather suppose it to be a 
corruption of a barbarous translation of Matthew Paris's “ Alttera- 
nensis,” and that Fox had originally written it Atteran or Attran, and 


* Matt. Par., an. 1249, tom. I]., p. 771. 
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that the first black letter ¢ had got changed into a c, as that letter is 
apt todo. Be this as it may, what had this Thomas Aquinas to do 
with either Siria or Stiria? And when the editor found one word 
in his text and the other in his margin, would it not have been better 
to turn to Matthew Paris than to content himself with merely mo- 
dernizing Stiria into Styria, and putting that word, on mere chance, 
in place of Siria? If he had done this, he would have seen that the 
earl had nothing to do with Styria, and that even Syria was no more 
concerned in the matter than that when the earl had written his letter 
he sent it there to the emperor. The words of Matthew Paris are— 
“ Sed quoniam hujus rei certitudo nobis non nisi per alios constare 
potuit, ponemus hic literas TThomee cujusdam comitis, quem imperator 
cum guibusdam aliis in recessu suo, imperil tutorem constituit et 
rectorem: quas imperatori super hoc negotio in Syriam destinavit, et 
quas a quodam fide digno suscepimus peregrino.’’* If the matter 
can be better explained, let it be; but 1 can only suppose that, in 
hastily running over the words of Matthew Paris, Fox took the word 
Syriam for the title of the person to whom the emperor had destined 
this business. 

I see that I am getting, or rather that I have got, into the question 
of Fox's use of authorities, and the actual fidelity of his translations. 
On this point I did not mean to have entered without some prefatory 
observations, which I hope to offer before I proceed further into the 
subject; but as we have got this letter in hand, I will give one or 


two spec imens from it, the ‘pather because |'ox pledges himse lf that it 
is given “ word for word.” 


“ Thomas, Earl of Actran, his faithful “ Thomas Comes Atteranensis, suus in 
and trusty subject in all things, humble omnibus fidelis ac devotus, salutem, et de 
salutation, After your departure, most Aostibus triumphare. Post recessum ves- 
excellent prince,” &c. trum, Domine excellentissime,”’ &c. 

This omission is not worthy of notice, except as it shews either the 
carelessness of the transcriber, or the laxity which he allowed himself 
when professing te give “ word for word.”’ ‘The next is more hard 
to account for, unless we suppose that Fox meant to speak what is in 
his parenthesis in his own person, and frankly to say that he did not 
know how to translate “ de thesauris apostolicis.’ 

* For the aforesaid John Brennus, ga- “Nam Johannes prefatus, de regno 
thering out of France and other provinces Francorum, et aliis conterminis regioni- 
near adjoining a great army, giveth unto bus, militiam contrahens non modicam ; 
them of the treasure he hath gotten to- sub spe Imperii, si vos posset subigere, 
gether (by what means | cannot tell) de thesauris apostolicis, suis militibus sti- 
great wages, in hope to recover aud get  pendia ministrat.” 
from you the empire.” 

On this translation, in other respects, it is not worth while to com- 
ment; but almost immediately after, a clause of a sentence is omitted, 
for some reason or other. I believe it to have been, that Fox did 
not know how to translate it. 

* Neither spare they man, woman, nor 


child, but take and keep your towns and 
castles.” 


‘* Nulli sexui parcunt, nec cuiquam 
extra ecclesiam vel camiterium deferunt : 
vicos et castella capiunt.” 


Tom. IL., p. 353. 
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In the next, one can hardly help thinking that there is the effect of 


that bitter hatred of the Romish clergy which is so glaring a feature in 


l’ox’s work. 


‘* Your friends and subjects, most ex- 
cellent prince, much marvel hereupon ; 
yea, and also the clergy themselves of the 
empire do marvel with what conscience 
or upon what consideration the Bishop of 
Rome can do the same, making such 
bloody wars and slaughter upon Christian 
men.” 


** Mirantur super his amici vestri, ex- 
cellentissime imperator; et pracipue 
clerus imperii vestri; qua consideratione 
et conscientia talia facere potest Pontifex 
Romanus, et contra Christianos arma 
movere.”’ 


Surely the ideas intended to be conveyed by the writer and the 


translator of the letter are directly opposite. One represents the clergy 
as particularly scandalized at “the bloody wars and slaughter upon 
Christian men ;’’ the other gives us to understand that even the clergy 


disapproved them. As to the following, perhaps the omission arose 
from mere carelessness, and the mistranslation from ignorance. 


‘* Wherefore, most mighty and re- 
nowned emperor, I beseech your highness 
to consider your own safety, for that the 
said John Brennus hath laid and fortified 
all the ports and havens with no small 
company of men and soldiers ; that if (not 
knowing thereof) your grace should arrive 
in any of them, the same garrisons of his 
may apprehend and take you as a pri- 


** Provideatis nune obsecro, imperator 
potentissime, securitati vestra, et honori 
super pramissis ; quia tnimicus vester swpe- 
dictus, Johannes de Brennes, omnes portus 
cismarinos cum exploratoribus armatis 
non paucis munivit: ut si forte incautus 
a perigrinatione redires, ipse vos sub cap- 
tione conclusum inearceraret. Quod Do- 
minus avertat.” 


soner, which thing to chance God fore- 
fend.” 

It will be observed that all these instances occur in a short letter, 
occupying little more than half a page of the new edition, and which 
is professedly given “ word for word.” 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, S. R. MarrLanp. 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p. 265.) 


Tue extracts given in the last number exhibited Buckingham in the 
full career of a popular minister, securing to himself a majority in the 
House of Commons by his patronage of the “ popular,” or puritan 
party among the clergy, and by such means holding the king in the 
most abject bondage. The extracts that follow complete the tale, 
taking up the sequel of Hacket’s account of the plot which was laid 
for the destruction of cathedrals, and which was to secure to the prime 
minister the favour of “ the godly party.” It is not only a curious 
passage in itself, and especially worthy of attention in “ these times,” 
but is also immediately connected, in the Life of Williams, with the 
Vou. XUL.—et. 1837. 3p 
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efforts which he made, though more timorously than became the occa- 
sion, to stop the flagrant abuse of the trust which had been too indul- 
gently committed by the king into the hands of his prime minister. 


“ Thus far the doctor, and to these heads, as the duke in a good mind re- 
vealed it. . ... You may be sure the duke sent this doctor away with great 
thanks, and bade hira watch the best times of leisure, and come to him often, 
who did not lose the privilege of that liberty, but thrust into his bedchamber 
at least thrice a week, with a sly audacity. The lord keeper heard of it..... 
The duke had cast forth this project in a dark imperfect form before the king; 
and the king, muffling his true face that it could not be seen, heard him with 
a dissembled patience, because he was pleased to have him nibble upon this 
bait, that he might divert the yonker as long as he could from forcing him to 
undertake a war. .... All this was conveyed to the lord keeper. . . . He was 
sure his majesty had no stomach to devour such an unsanctified morsel; yet 
against that assurance he objected to himself that the duke was wont to over- 
turn all obstacles that stood in his way, and that the imperial eagle of neces- 
sity would stoop to any prey. Then he took cheer again, that he had never 
noted in the lord duke a displicency against the prosperity of the church. 
Again, his comfort was rebated, that self-preservation will make a saint a 
libertine, and that nice points of religion are not usually admitted to give law 
against it. Howsoever, he resolved to hazard all to crush this cockatrice in 
the egg. ‘ Causa jubet superos melior sperare secundos.’ He that stickles for 
God’s cause sails by the Cape of Good Hope..... 

“‘ Also some care is to be taken against them that are unworthily promoted 
in the church ; wherein the lord keeper interceded with the duke to the in- 
curring a mighty anger, as may be seen by the letters of Dec. 24 and Jan. 4, 
Cab., p. 99. If threatenings had been mortal shot, he had perished; for he 
never had such a chiding before. But he kept his ground, because he held 
the fairer side of the quarrel. Dr. Meriton, the dean of York, was lately dead, 
and much deplored, for he was an ornament to the church. My lord duke, 
entreated by great ones, named a successor that had no seasoning or taste of 
matter in him, one Dr. Scot, but a doctor ‘ inter doctores bullatos,” for he 
never stood in the commencement to approve himself; beside too many faults 
to be ript up. I have known a scholar in Cambridge so bad a rider, that no 
man, for love or price, would furnish him with a horse. I would have thought 
no man would have furnished such a scholar as this with a deanery, chiefly 
of York. It came about strangely. Scot was a prodigal gamester, and had 
lost upon the ticket to a noble person far more than he was worth, which debt 
his creditor knew not how to recover, but by thrusting him, aided with my 
lord duke's power, into this rich preferment. The casuists, among all the spe- 
cies of simony, never dreamed of this, which may be called ‘ simonia aleatoria,’ 
when a gamester is installed into a goodly dignity, to make him capable to 
pay the scores which he had lost with a bad hand; and yet the man died in 
the king’s bench, and was not solvent. The lord keeper, intending to put off 
Dr. Scot from this place, besought for the remove of those most worthy 
divines, Dr. White or Dr. Hall, or to collate it apon Dr. Warner, the most 
charitable and very prudent bishop of Rochester. But he was so terrified for 
giving this good counsel, that he writes, now he knew his Grace’s resolution, 
he would alter his opinion, and would be careful in giving the least cause of 
jealousy in that kind again. Yet it is a received maxim, ‘ defuturos eos qui 
suaderent, si suasisse sit periculum.’ Curt. 1.3. Certainly, with others this 
might work to his esteem, but nothing to his prejudice... . . And I dare con- 
fidently avouch what I knowingly speak, (that I may use the words of my 
industrious friend, Mr. T. F., in his Church History,) ‘that the solicitation 
for Mr. Theodore Price, about two months after, was not the first motive of 
a breach between the keeper and the duke (the day-light clears that without 
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dusky conjectures), no, nor any process to more unkindness than was before, 
which was indeed grown too high. The case is quickly unfolded. .... It is 
certain that all grants at court went with the current of my lord duke’s favour. 
None had power to oppose it, nor the king the will ; for he ruled all his Majesty's 
designs, | may not say his affections. Yet the lord keeper declined him 
sometimes in the dispatches of his office, upon great and just cause. Where- 
upon the king would say, in his pleasant manners, ‘ that he was a stout man 
that durst do more than himself.’ . . . Of two evils, the less was to be chosen 
by the keeper, rather to provoke one man than all men; nay, rather to pro- 
voke man than God.”’* 

‘“* The keeper’s behaviour and management of affairs during King James’s 
reign had been, in all points, highly pleasing to his Majesty, though very often 
not so to his grand favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, who more than once 
attempted his ruin; but the king was so conscious of the lord keeper’s worth 
and abilities, that during his reign the duke’s displeasure could avail nothing, 
but, on the contrary, Ais Majesty, of his own accord, without any solicilation, 
caused an act of council to be entered, that the archbishopric of York should be 
conferred upon him at the next vacancy. For which the lord keeper most hum- 
bly thanked his Majesty ‘ that he was pleased to think of him when his Ma- 
jesty knew best he thought not of himself.” Yet my lord duke resented tt ul, as 
if he climbed without his hand to lift him up. Archbishop Mathew, understand- 
ing how his place was designed, took occasion to be pleasant upon it.”’¢ 

“* The archbishop . . . was ever pleasant, and full of becoming merriment; 
and knowing that his death had been long expected, Was ‘wont every year, 
once or oftener, to cause rumours to be raised that he was deceased. And 
when he had put this dodgery strongly upon those at London that gaped for 
the vacancy to succeed him, it was a feast of laughter to him to hear what 
running and riding there was to fill up his room, who jeered them behind the 
lattice.”'} 

‘* But it was high time for the duke to look about him; Aing James was not 
to learn now how far to play his game; he was an ‘ old,’ but not a ‘ foolish 
king,’ (Eccl. iv. 13,) and therefore failed not to make provision.’’§.... 

‘‘ The king was perceived to grow very melancholy, and to be much out 
of humour. He affected, in speaking to the prince and duke, to use broken 
and mystical expressions, which let them see something lay heavy upon his 
mind. At last the king, going one day to Windsor, and taking coach at St. 
James’s, ordered the duke, on some slight pretence, to stay behind. Then 
the duke, hardly questioning any longer his disgrace, besought him, for God’s 
sake, to tell him what was laid to his charge. The king made him no other 
answer than that he was very unhappy to be forsaken of those who were most 
dear to him ; and taking the prince his son with him, left Buckingham at 
London. The duke retired to his own house, overwhelmed with grief, and 
thinking himself ruined past redemption. But, by the advice of the lord 
keeper Williams, he went immediately to Windsor, where he found means to 
remove the king’s suspicions ; at least, the king feigned to be cured of them. 
But the Earl of Clarendon affirms, in his History, what others assure, that the 
duke had entirely lost the king’s favour. Meanwhile, James was naturally so 
timorous, that, instead of getting rid of a favourite whom he might easily 
have discarded, he gave himself up more and more to him, so apprehensive 
was he of his union with the prince. He expected with impatience the arrival 
of the Earl of Bristol, to have the benefit of his advice; but means were found 
to prevent him from declaring his mind to him, and even of speaking to him. 


* Hacket's Life of Williams, pp. 203—208. 
+ Ibid. p. 168. t Ibid. pp. Loo, LOT, 
§ Clarke's Liv es of Divines, } o9. 
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‘* Before the parliament broke up, the king received a fresh mortification at 
the hands of the prince and duke. Whilst they were in Spain, Lionel Crau- 
field, lord treasurer, lately created Earl of Middlesex, having the courage to 
refuse them sometimes the exorbitant sums they demanded, they resolved to 
ruin him as soon as they came home. They made use, for that purpose, of 
their credit with the parliament, and caused him to be accused by their crea- 
tures of mismanagement in the discharge of his office. ....The duke, who 
had raised him from the dust, had a mind to shew he was powerful enough 
to bring him down to his primitive state, for an example to all such as should 
dare to rise up against him. After this it must not be thought strange if the 
king, when he spoke to this parliament, appeared so different to what he was 
with respect to the preceding parliaments. Not that his opinions and princi- 
ples were altered; but he durst not do anything without the direction of the 
prince and duke, who had formed projects to which a parliament was neces- 
sary... . There cannot be a clearer evidence of the subjection the prince and 
favourite had him in. Here is also another remarkable proof of the king’s 
weakness or fears. He saw no remedy but in the earl of Bristol’s counsels, 
whose return he impatiently waited for. And yet no sooner was this lord 
arrived in England, but the king was constrained to send him express orders 
at Dover not to come to court, but to remain at his own house till he had 
answered certain questions which should be put to him by some of the council. 
The parliament being prorogued shortly after, the earl wrote often to the king, 
to desire he might be examined. The king wished it; but it was not the 
prince’s nor Buckingham’s interest, who still found fresh excuses to put off the 
examination. The earl was examined, however, at last, after much solicita- 
tion, and returned such answers that his examiners could not help declaring 
that his conduct was unblameable. But this could not procure him his liberty 
nor admittance into the king’s presence. . . . . Notwithstanding all this, it was 
not in his power to speak with the earl, because the prince and duke did not 
think it proper..... 

“ About the middle of March he was seized with a tertian ague, of which 
he had some fits. But though commonly such sort of agues are not danger- 
ous in the spring, this brought him to his grave. He died on the 27th of 
March, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, having reigned two-and-twenty years 
in England. His death happening, as I may say, thus suddenly and unex- 
vectedly, caused many suspicions, which fell upon the duke of Buckingham. ... 

‘he duke was afterwards impeached by the Commons, not directly for poison- 


ing the king, but for daring to apply remedies without the advice of his phy- 
Na 


* Rapin’s History of England, anno 1625. ‘ Wilson says, one of Buckingham’s 
chief motives was thought to be his fear the king would set up Bristol, his deadly 
enemy, against him, to pull him down. And if what Burnet says be true, he had 
reason likewise to fear the king's old favourite, Somerset. He says, the king being 
resolved to bring the Earl of Somerset into favour again, met him in the night in 
the gardens at Theobalds ; two bed-chamber-men were only in the secret ; the king 
embraced him tenderly and with many tears. The Earl of Somerset believed the 
secret was not well kept, for soon after the king was taken ill with an ague, and died 
at Theobalds. Burnet says, he had this from some who were told it by the earl 


himself, Dr, Craig, the king's physician, was disgraced for saying he believed the 
king was poisoned.— Burnet, p. 17,” 
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BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 


“ Though but a partial answer to the question, ‘ How we came to be placed in this 
state ?’ yet it is a more satisfactory answer to another, which is of real and of 
the utmost importance to us to have answered—the inquiry, ‘ What is our 
business here ?’ "—Part I. ch. v. 





But er, in lowliness divinely strong, 
To whom the mighty key of Faith was given, 
And Wisdom took behind the struggling throng, 


And shewed afar the golden stair of heaven, 
Mufiled with clouds! with thee, methinks, I sée 
The mists recede, and, tween the darkness riven, 


Uplifted Nature, wed with Piety, 
Looking to Him that died. That Spirit blest 
Wore unadorn’d golden simplicity 


And looks of love, that in my dark uprest 
Bade me not seek repose where all is motion, 
Nor couch of rest upon the billow’s breast. 


“ Go, talk of rest unto the rolling ocean, 
To stars of heav’n, unto the wandering breeze, 
And cataract’s choral voice of wild devotion ! 


All motion, all mutation, herbs and trees ; 
All living, earth and heav’n! And who art thou ? 
On wheel of rolling summers, while at ease 


Thou seest the banks recede behind life’s prow, 
Beneath thy keel is the great shoreless billow, 
Around thy soul is the eternal Now. 


Sit not and weep "neath Exile’s shadowing willow, 
But gather strength with strength, and light with light, 
Nor take wild ocean for thy resting pillow. 


"Tis not enough for rest, but on—and write 
‘ Blessed are they that faint not.’ Heed not guile 
Of Wisdom’s folly, nor inquire of Night 


Where she hath hid the sun; content awhile 
Amid dun shadows, and night’s darkling noon, 
To walk with the moon’s lamp, and hail each smile 


From her dim house of clouds, and thou full soon 
Shalt come to light of the eternal city, 
That needeth neither sun nor wintry moon. 


O haste, for Time is on the wing, and Pity 
Doth stretch her arms to thee, and holy Love, 
And Nature sings aloud her changeful ditty.” 


That Spirit spoke ; methought I looked above ; 
And then from ‘neath my feet, all fearfully, 
The world—the big round world—it seem’d to move. 








SACRED POETRY. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
{‘* Shall be sung or said.” Rubric. } 


O waRNING voice, from truth’s eternal shrine 
Proceeding, where the seraph ever sings, 
Through three-fold arching piles, on sounds divine 


And the live thunder of melodious wings, 
Rising in adoration. Mother dear, 
To thy mysterious breast my spirit clings 


Then most when that appalling voice I hear ; 
There, at the sound of those thy stern alarms, 
Hide me, and on the world look back and fear ; 


For she would tempt me from thy sheltering arms, 
And stop thy voice, which baffled Pride disdains, 
And the dread sound of never-dying harms : 


Vain thought! The o’erwhelming Future yet remains, 
Though Ebal and Gerizim’s voice be still, 
The everlasting Now and penal chains. 


And from thy voice hide ourselves as we will, 
Death draws aside the screen. Then wherefore flee 
With birds of darkness to the caves of ill? 


Rather in garb of our deep poverty 
Let us stand forth before thee, not to gaze, 
But tremble, with the heart’s adoring knee, 


Full in the light of thy meridian blaze. 
Nor leave thou us in the dark mysteries 
Of our own hearts to hide, and in the ways 


Of our own darkness, lest we, seeming wise, 
Shrine thee in shapes of some foul deity, 
And in our unbaptized phantasies 


Think wickedly that God is such as we, 
Some Jove, or Pan, or Ashtaroth unclean. 
So may we ‘scape thy judgment. Dread the sea 


Of glory which enshrouds thee, yet unseen, 
And in the path whereon thy light doth burn, 
Ere that we pass the inevitable screen, 


Well need we walk and fear ; to thee we turn 
For help, nor on thy glory gaze too bold. 
O sternly kind, and kindest when most stern, 


Ancient of mothers, in thy barriers old 
W ith them that love thee is best liberty; 
Fain would we hide us in thy sheltering fold. 


By thee baptized into the Eternal Three, 
Blest Arbitress of holiest discipline, 
In the world’s freedom let me not be free, 


But follow mine own will in following thine. 
To Christ our Rock with dripping weeds we cling 
While ocean roars beneath; and at thy shrine 
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May Heav'n’s own Dove, on Contemplation’s wing, 
Be o’er us, and mature each holier choice, 
And all around thy calmer influence bring. 


Then let me ever hear thine awful voice, 
Deep warning, deep adoring ; while we sing 
We tremble, but in trembling we rejoice. 


LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS, 
“ O send out thy light and thy truth, that they may lead me.” 


Pure fount of light and love, that beam’st on all 
Who humbly seek thy way, 
O shine on me, a poor benighted thrall, 
With one sweet ray ! 
Thou tell’st my flittings and my anxious sighs ; 
To thee I bow, to thee I lift mine eyes. 


O ask thyself, my soul, Am I a child 
Of light, and of the day ? 
Day is where’er thou art; but minds defiled 
In darkness stray. 
O Sun of Righteousness, with healing might 
Touch my dim eyes, that I may see thy light! 


March 5, 1836. 0. 


DAVID AT THE RUINS OF ZIKLAG.*« 


“ And David was greatly distressed, for the people spake of stoning him; .. . but 
David encouraged himself in the Lord his God.” 


Their gallant chief, whose spear was dyed 
So deep with blood of Judah’s foes— 
Their friend, their counsellor, their guide, 
The partner of their joys and woes— 
They seek to stone him! It is well! 

This is thy faith, O Israel! 


Quailed in that hour his princely heart ? 
Shrunk from their scowl his dauntless eye ! 
No—he will do a hero’s part : 
Till God shall please, he cannot die. 
Sorrow may fill his soul, not fear ; 
His strong Deliverer is near. 





oe 


* “ Sacerdos Dei evangelium tenens, et Christi praecepta custodiens, occidi potest, 
non potest vinci . .. Nullus Dei sacerdos sic infirmus est, sic Jacens et abjectus, sic im-. 
becillitate humanz mediocritatis invalidus, qui non contra hostes et impregnatores 
Dei divinitus erigatur, cujus non humilitas et infirmitas vigore et robore Domini pro- 
tegentis animetur. Nostra nihil interest, aut aquo, aut quando perimamaur, mortis et 
sanguinis premium de Domino recepturi.”—Cyprianus ad Cornelium. 








Pastor! if e’er thou see thy sheep...» 
Thankless for tenderest guidance prove— 
If base ingratitude sink deep, 
And trouble all the springs of love— 
If scorn, and calumny, and strife 
Thy footsteps haunt, and cloud thy life : 


Behold him, ere thou dost repine, 
Strong in his God, in sight of death. 
How sharp his cross, compared with thine! 
How weak thy hopes, how cold thy faith! 
Mark thy high lesson written here, 
And blush for thy unmanly fear. 


This spirit comes not from above ; 
It bears no power thy work to bless. 
God hath thee given the spirit of love, 
And heavenly strength, and stedfastness. 
Th’ anointing hand was on thee laid ; 
Stir up thy gift—be undismayed. 


May 27, 1836. 8. 


THE OBJECTION ANSWERED.* 
“ Thou bearest not the root, but the root thee. . . . be not high-minded, but fear.” 


They tell me, Lord, if I maintain 
Thy enced clear unbroken strain, 
t may be cause for pride : 
They little know the world within, 
Who deem such self-deceiving sin 
To Truth was e’er allied. 


Can. I be proud that I, most base, 

Am call’d to stand in that dread place 
Where martyrs stood before ? 

Can I be proud that I, who deem 

My worthiest deeds an empty dream, 
Should bear the charge they bore ? 


Can I be proud that I must feed 

That church for which my God did bleed, 
With weak, unskilfal hand ? 

Proud—~a most strict account to yield 

In that dread day, when all revealed 
Before the Judge shall stand ? 


Proud—that my Master’s flock I keep, . 
To answer for each single sheep, : 
Watched by grim wolves of hell? é 
Proud—that with them that love not peace, 
Whose wars and fightings never cease, 
My harassed soul must dwell ? ' 


* The above lines were occasioned by an argument employed inst the doctrine 
rade seer tor on that it would be a source of pride inthe minds of those 
who maintaincd it, 
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Proud—as ambassador to go 
Amongst a high rebellious foe 

That deem my claims untrue ? 
Proud—when my heart might sooner sink, 
From thy great mission lest I shrink, 

Nor give thee glory due? 


Proud—of my shame, that such as I 
Should stain thy glorious ministry 
With many a thought of ill? 
That my poor earthy hands should break 
The bread of God, that well might quake 
Such mysteries to fulfil? 


Far sooner, humbled in the dust 
With thought of such o’erwhelming trust, 
I need to fear thy rod : 
Unworthy ever, tenfold more 
Unworthier sinner, since I bore 
The stewardship of God. é, 
May 6, 1837. 0. 


PSALM CXXXVII. 
** Super flumina.” 


By Babel’s streams we sat and wept, 
O Sion! when we thought on thee ; 

Our harps upon the willows slept, 
And mute was all our minstrelsy. 


Our tyrant lords a song require, 
And melody from hearts in woe : 

For heathens who shall tune the lyre, 
Or bid God’s song for strangers flow ? 


Sion! when I forgetful prove, 
Let my right hand forget her art! 
Salem! when thee I cease to love, 
Let joy forsake my lips and heart. 


Remember, Lord, how Edom’s race 
Exulted in our mournful day, 

And bade our foes, with triumph base, 
Low in the dust thy temple lay. 


Daughter of Babel! thou in turn, 
Wasted with misery, shalt fall ; 
Th’ avenger’s hand thy fanes shall burn, 
And stain with children’s blood thy wall. 
June 2, 1836. 8. 


THE HEBREW'’S LAMENT. 


“ How vain are our labours—our treasures how vain ; 
The glory of Zion returns not again! 
In exile we wander through many a land, 
Where slaves may despise, and where tyrants command. 


Vou. XII.—Oct. 1837. 3 E 
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No temple receives us—no cymbal’s glad voice 
Bids the tribes on the festival morning rejoice. 
The ark it is broken, the dove she is flown, 
We are left on the waters of trouble alone!” 
Ye mourners of Israel, check’d be the tear, 
Remember, remember, ONE succour is near ; 
The fathomless seas, and the desolate shore, 
Are still within reach of the Gop we adore. 
His star-lighted heavens a temple shall be, 
His footstool of clouds a bright altar for thee; 
Thy pray’rs and thy sorrows upon it shall lie, 
While swift-winged cherubim minister nigh, 
And bring to Jehovah his people’s last sigh, 
Till Judah, delivered from bondage and pain, 
Leads back her glad thousands in triumph again. ot 


ee en ge -_ —————- 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON THE INVIOLABILITY OF CONFESSIONS.« 


Sir,—In answer to your correspondent, “ W.,” of Cambridge, T would 
say, in general, that no communication confided to a chaplain, under 
an express or implied promise of secrecy, whether it be made by 

convicted or an untried prisoner, ought, upon any consideration what- 
ever, to be divulged, without that prisoner’s consent. Not only honour 
and Christian sincerity, but sound policy, forbids it; for if the chap- 
lain once gives cause to the prisoners under his instruction to suspect 
that their confidence in him has been betrayed, adieu to his best source 
of information—to that which best enables him to bring his advice 
and exhortations home to their bosoms, and in various ways to benefit 
the public. Whilst they retain this confidence unimpaired, it is almost 
incredible how ready, and even glad, are many offenders, under the 
influence of fear, sorrow, or contrition, to confide in one to whom the 'y 
can unburthen a labouring conscience in the fullest assurance that 
their communications shall not be converted to their prejudice. It is 
thus that the chaplain accumulates a mass of information, with respect 
to the crimes and criminals of his district, inaccessible to other persons, 
and highly useful to himself in the discharge of his various duties. 

But then there are occasions on which he will avoid receiving these 
communications under the condition of secrecy, or he will, at least, 
prudently guard himself against being unnecessarily fettered by any 
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® The Editor thinks it right to call attention to this letter by stating, that having 
heen informed, in confidence, of the name of the writer, he can vouch for its coming 
from one who has long discharged the duties of a chaplain with a zeal and fidelity 
which have won for him the respect, esteem, and confidence of the neighbourhood 
which hes been the scene of his meritorious exertions. 
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direct or implied promise of it. In the case of condemned criminals, 
it is seldom required. Here the chaplain’s chief business will be, to 
prepare the unhappy sufferers for their awful change ; to instruct them 
in the principles of our holy religion ; to point out the only foundation 
of hope in the merits of their Saviour; to insist upon the absolute 
necessity of sincere repentance in all its branches of contrition, con- 
fession, &c., and to convince them that they can place no safe reliance 
on any evidence of their faith and repentance being accepted which 
is not accompanied with the strict performance of all those Christian 
duties which are yet in their power to fulfil: and he will not fail to 
shew them, separated as they are from society, how few opportunities 
they have of performing the common duties of life, and how much 
more it therefore behoves them to employ with diligence and sincerity 
the few that remain to them, amongst which he will place prominently 
forward that of restitution to society and to individuals for the inju- 
ries they have done. ‘This course will seldom fail, especially when 
all hope of life has fled, to induce the condemnetl criminal to confess 
his guilt, and to acknowledge the justice of his sentence, and that on 
Christian grounds and for the public good,—that the community, for 
whose sake his life is forfeited, may be assured that it has not been 
sacrificed wrongfully or in vain, and that his dreadful example may 
produce its desired effect. The criminal probably will go still further, 
and enter into a more particular history of his life and crimes, with 
the intention of its being made available in warning his companions 
and fellow-prisoners against those courses which have led him to dis- 
grace and death. facts and circumstances will sometimes arise in- 
volving the names and conduct of others, which the prisoner will sti- 
pulate sball not be published. ‘These, of course, will not be divulged, 
and, among others, for this plain reason—that without this stipulation 
the chaplain could not have obtained information of them, But with 
respect to the criminal’s own share in them I have never been re- 
stricted, nor have | been withheld from disclosing whatever the public 
had a right to know, or what could be really useful to it, As for that 
morbid curiosity which rests satisfied with nothing short of all the 
particulars, important or unimportant, down to the minutest trifles 
attending these distressing transactions, no good can arise from satis- 
fying this depraved appetite. On the contrary, how often does it 
lead to impertinent interference with the chaplain’s duties and the 
criminal’s preparation for the awful termination of his life. I feel 
truly grateful to the magistrates of my own district for having secured 
me against such annoyances; but 1 have been shocked above mea- 
sure at the accounts I have read of the injudicious, unfeeling, and in- 
jurious proceedings which are said to have occurred in other places, 
especially in the metropolis, well knowing how distressing it must 
be to the chaplain, and subversive of his labours,—how cruel to the 
criminal, and obstructive to his best interests,—and how mischievous 
and unjust in a public point of view, by hindering the legitimate and 
merciful provisions made by the legislature for the sufferer’s benefit, 
and for obtaining that information from him which it may be useful 
for the world to know. An Ovp CHapLain, 
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CHURCH ACCOMMODATION, 


ee ieee “ Presbyter,” in the last mumber of the 
British Magazine, calls your attention to the sabject of church-pew- 
One defect, he considers, in the present system is, that those seats 
hicks wre vhylod fove should be free and open to any one who chooses 
to tenant them, and should not, as he tells us is the case at the meet- 
ing-house, be private, and appropriated to a particular individeal or 
family. Now, he ought first to consider that the cases are not 
lel, a3 in the meeting-house generally there is no such thing as a free 
seat; bat having dismissed this, which appears his chief argument in 
favour of close-pewing, I think any one may readily persuade himself 
that we cannot adopt any system which will sooner drive the nee 
from churches than this of the meeting-house. It may be difficult to 
account for it, but I have heard it remarked, that the mere circum- 
stance of a step to a shop is sufficient to deter many persons from 
entering that shop, and the formality of entering when the door is 
closed is a much more serious hindrance still, And for this sort of 
reason, among others, it is that I believe pewing will prove much less 
inviting to the modest poor than the plan of open sittings, the happy 
result of which has been to ensure a large attendance of the humbler 
classes at the services of the church. And if the people were properly 
instructed to keep as nearly as possible, to the same sittings, I am per- 
suaded there is sufficient courtesy among us, especially in our villages, 
to make doors quite unnecessary. Families, then, as your corres- 
pondent wishes, might be properly accommodated, but it would be 
the result of courtesy, and not of coinpulsion. 

So much for the expediency of the proposed change. But what 
has ever been the usage of the church? She has set her face de- 
cidedly against everything which could countenance the notion that 
there is such a thing as private property in the church; and although 
it may be well that some regularity should be observed in our sittings, 
yet she has never thought fit, till in modern times, to purchase this at 
the hazard of introducing the selfishness of voluntaryism into her sys- 
tem. In the present state of society, | agree with your correspondent, 
it would be difficult to reintroduce entirely the free sittings of the 
middle and earlier ages; but I am at a loss to conceive why on this 
account we should sweep away every vestige of the ancient plan. 
Any one who may chance to have seen a church in which the ancient 
order to any extent yet remains, will, I am sure, be inclined, with me, 
to hesitate before agreeing to a violent change. The parish of Powick, 
for instance, near Worcester, from having, perhaps, been blessed with 
a succession of superior churchwardens, has admitted but few of those 
barbarisms with which village carpenters delight to deform our 
churches; and the impression which this hospitable and catholic method 
made upon me was such, that I vowed to denounce from that time all 
needless departure from this simple and beautiful plan. For certainly, 
the solemn and appropriate edifices which our fathers reared, and to 
which we ought to assimilate those now building for a like holy pur- 
pose, demand some better feeling at our hands than we evince when 
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we block them to the height of five feet t with our vulgar 
pewing, better calculated to incite sleep than jon, instead of the 
modest sittings of oar ancestors, implying that for God, and net man; 
were the wonderful churches of our country and of Christendos 
reared. Truly we rather enshrine ourselves than God in our charches, 
and cannot be surprised if they be mistaken for mere decent shelters 
against weather. 

But your correspondent shews a want of proper feeling altogether 
in the planning of his churches. He talks oatieae of little coase- 
quence whether the desk and pulpit obstruct all sight of the altar or 
not, and I have seen many a modern church-plan into which it has 
beea difficult or impossible to edge a font from the closeness of the 
pewing. In this insignificant light does the modern charch-builder 
hold the ordained sacraments of the church, and I lament to think 
how few and far between are the signs of a better feeling. _ Instead of 
nineteen out of twenty, sure I am that ninety-nine out of one hundred 
of our churches require to be entirely new-seated; and I have no he- 
sitation, in saying, to as great an extent as possible open sittings should 
be preferred, and that our pewing is generally two. feet higher than 
necessity or fitness demand. 

I mast apologize for troubling you with this lengthy letter; but 
really, when we are building so extensively throughout the country, 
the subject of church-pewing becomes an important question, and de- 
mands some attention. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, AN Arcniteer, 

Lendon, Sept., 1837. 


THE NEW CHURCHES IN LONDON. 


Srx,—The noble effort which is now* making in the metropolis fo 
supply the religious wants of its inhabitants, by erecting churches for 
that purpose, gives a plain contradiction to the fears of those who 
would assert that the church is in danger. Assaulted, as she is, by 
Romanism on the one side, and ultra-protestantism on the other, she 
has still nought to fear, so long as those great principles are maintained 
which form her only solid ground of defence. Surely, those persons 
almost belie their own professed sentiments who suppose that the 
church of this country can suffer final harm and loss, so long as she 
continues faithful ; for do they not believe that she is a branch of that 
church against which Christ has promised that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail? Let us not, then, doubt our Saviour’s words, but be 
true to our principles, and we shall find that He who preserved her in 
the hour of pagan persecution will not fail us when surrounded b 
enemies of a different kind. No compromise with error must be 


* This letter has been so long delayed, from want of room, &e., that this allusion 
to the Metropolis Churches Fund may perhaps appear out of season. It is to be 
hoped, however, that all who wish well to this most important object will remember 
that their exertions are stil] needed, and will be thankfully " ‘Ep. 
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--no base yielding to gratify the wishes of the age—for the sake of 
present comfort, but at the expense of consistency and future safety. 
And if the great principles of the church are to be upheld, it will be 
well that those of lesser moment should be rightly considered, and 
that, while articles of faith are to be preserved with sacred care, at 
the same time the rites and ceremonies used from time immemorial in 
the holy catholic church, and enjoined by our own as a branch of it, 
should be likewise reverently maintained. 

These observations lead me to speak on a subject which, though it 
may ap to some of trivial importance, yet will, I believe, be 
viewed in a different light by those who love the practices of the pri- 
mitive church, and look upon those observances which were hallowed 
by the practices of auniee and martyrs as of no light or. trifling 
moment. It is to be lamented that, in many of the churches which 
have been erected in the present and during the last century, so little 
attention should have been paid to the sanctity of God’s altar; and, 
as if it were not enough that the holy table should be carelessly moved 
about by the attendants of the church, and considered an object of 
very little reverence hy them, and by too many of the congregation, 
the pulpit, from which the minister is to deliver the word of life, from 
which he is to exhort his hearers to draw near and partake of the holy 
mysteries as they would value their salvation, is placed in front of.the 
altar, and so as nearly to obstruct the view of it from a great part of 
the congregation. Now, not to mention any other objection to sucha 
course, would it not be enough to say that it is highly inconvenient 
for the view of the minister to be kept from the congregation ? as well 
might he pone in the same position; and doubtless no one would 
defend such a system. But there is far higher ground to be taken 
than the mere principle of eapediency. Is it not to be feared that the 
inattention paid to the altar arises from a limited and imperfect view 
of the mysteries celebrated upon it? Such views are,.we trust, 
wearing away; and now that men are arising on every hand who, 
with bold fearlessness, are contending for the catholic faith, on the 
subject of the holy eucharist, let not those in whose power it is to assist 
them fail to do so. While the former are searching out and digesting 
the true doctrines of the catholic church, and proving that they are 
our own, let those in whose power it is to aid their efforts by other 
means act with them. 

It is well known with what reverence the altar was regarded by the 
Christians of the first and purest ages of Christianity, and that the 
preacher was accustomed to address his audience from its steps, 
although St. Chrysostom* and St. Augustint sometimes preached from 
the ambo, or reading desk. And though afterwards pulpits were intro- 
duced, and the custom was followed in our own country, yet never 
was it known that they were placed with their back to the altar. 
Look, for example, at the cathedrals and old parish churches of Eng- 
land: we uniformly find the pulpit placed on one side of the church, 
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* Socrates, lib. vi, c, v. t De Civ. Dei, lib, xxii. c. 8, 
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or at least’ so far removed to one side as not to obstruct the view of 
the altar. It may, I know, be said by many, that these things are of 
very little importance, and that, in descending to these particularities, 
we are forgetting those great principles which are of far more impor- 
tance that any ritual observance ; but let us look well that, ‘while we 
are guarding the citadel, the outworks be not carried ; for should they 
be, the consequences are likely to be fatal. Moreover, when men are 
taught to look with little respect upon the altar itself, they will soon 
come to lightly regard that oblation which is offered upon it, and will 
turn their backs upon the table of their Lord with as much careless- 
ness as if he had not said, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” I would respect- 
fully put it, then, to those who have the superintendence of the erec- 
tion of the new churches in London, whether it would not be advisable 
to arrange them so as that the object which should be more particu- 
larly before the eyes of the people may not be hidden from their 
view ; but that, following primitive antiquity, and the former usages 
of our church, the pulpit may be so arranged as not to obstruct the 
prospect of the holy table? It is not the part of the writer to suggest 
in what way this object may be effected; but there would appear no 
difficulty to its accomplishment. 

Let us, then, as far as our own generation is concerned, leave a 
witness to posterity that we have followed our pious forefathers ,in , 
their adherence to the usages of Christ’s holy catholic church; that 
they may look upon our temples with as much pleasure and reverence 
as we do on those of past ages. I close with the following quotation 
from St. Gregory Nyssen,* that it may appear with what reverence 
the altar was regarded in primitive times :—*“ This altar,” says he, 
“whereat we stand, is by nature only common stone, nothing differ- 
ent from other stones, whereof our walls ure made, and «our pave- 
ments adorned; but, after it is consecrated, and dedicated to the 
service of God, it becomes an holy table,—an immaculate altar,— 
which may not be promiscuously touched by all, but only the priests 
in time of divine service.” M. 

St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


CHANCELS OF CHURCHES, ETC. 


Sir,—At a time when so many, upon this side of the Atlantic, ap- 
pear to be under the influence of an ultra-protestant monomania, 
which leads them to regard with suspicion many of their brethren, 
who have as great an abhorrence as they have of the abominations of 
the Romish church, but do not see the expediency of adopting puri- 
tan prejudices and puritan phraseology, it may not be amiss that I 
forward to you an extract or two from the last-published journal, being 
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* De Baptismo Christi. 
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the fifty-first, of the convention of the protestant episcopal church in 
the diocese of New York. It will be seen by these extracts, that the 
worthy bishop of the church in that part of the American Union has no 
such morbid sensitiveness as some of our divines have about the use of 
the term “ altar’? when applied to the communion-table. He does not 
think, either, that there is any thing so very popish in the affix of the 
ornament of a cross on the outside of a Christian church. As many 
new churches are now in the course of erection, it is not unlikely that 
some, who coincide with Bishop Onderdonk, may take a hint from his 
remarks upon the good taste exhibited at Zion church, Greene, and 
at St. John’s church, Medina. 

In the bishop’s address or journal I observe, that he, upon two several 
occasions, administered the right of confirmation singly to persons 
who were confined to their beds by sickness. To this practice | 
should’ rejoice that the attention of our own right reverend fathers 
were called. It had often occurred to me that such an administration 
of confirmation would be strictly proper,—that, were I so situated, 
and unconfirmed, I should much desire it to be so administered to 
myself, when the bishop was making a visitation of the churches in 
my own neighbourhood. But I have never, till now, seen a reeord 
of its being administered in modern times in the sick room. This is 
one of the many advantages of small diocesan charges,—that the 
bishop may be made intimately acquainted with the wants of all the 
members of our communion in the parishes which are under his 
spiritual supervision ; and I trust that the time may not he far distant, 
when the revival of suffragan bishops may make such an efficient 
supervision practicable among ourselves. But now for the extracts. 


** Monday, June 6, 1836.—Consecrated Zion church, Greene; the chancel of 
which, I think it my duty to observe, comes nearer what a chancel should be than 
any which I had previously seen, combining as it does the important requisites of 
sufficient height and sufficient dimensions. If there is any value inthe decent and 
impressive solemnities of our ritual, they ought not to be concealed from the people. 
And yet, in such chancels as are usually provided in our churches, the solemn services 
of communion, confirmation, and ordination, are almost as effectually removed from 
their view as if performed behind an intervening screen.” 

* The floor of the chancel,” the bishop observes, in a note at this place, “ should 
be, at the very least, two feet higher than that of the church; and it should be so 
large as to allow a perfectly easy passage between the altar and the rails, and to ad- 
mit of being occupied by a number of clergy on solemn occasions."——Journal, p. 25. 


“ Tuesday, Sept. 13.—Consecrated St. John’s church, Medina, Orleans county, 
and administered the communion; and, in the afternoon, baptized 2 adults and 3 
children, and confirmed 11. 

“ This is probably one of the chastest and best proportioned Gothic churches in the 
diocese. I spoke before of the chancel of the church at Greene as a good model for 
our churehes. This at Medina is in some respects its superior. It consists of a 
platform running nearly across the church, and raised above the level of its aisles 
three or four steps; the communion table is against the centre of the wall in the rear 
of the platform ; and in front of the platform, on the extremity at the right of the 
altar, is the reading-desk, and on that at the left, the pulpit—the three standing on 
the same level, and the desk and pulpit being exactly alike. The effect of this is the 
very proper one of presenting the altar as the chief place in the church, and the desk 
ond oedele as subsidiary to it—a plan every way preferable to the so common one of 
making the altar a mere appendage to the desk. 

** Another peculiarity in the construction of the church in Medina, in which, I 
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Rae Genet corte rca in car dinsoes, bo spe nting of its 
‘ “The conceding of the epithet satholis to-the dhurdh- af Restbepas 
it any peculiar way appropriate to it, and regarding the sign of the, cross. 
bolizing its distinctive principles, I cannot but consider as serious errors, 

with sound protestantism. It is generally granted by Christians, in accordance 

the teachings of nature and the sanction of holy writ, that it is meet and’ 
inal ee ornament. 
mati¢ representations are frequently introduced into them. y should one so ful 
of deeply-interesting meaning, and the very name of which is made in 4 
represent the essence of the Christian’s faith, and all that is well-founded, holy, aid 
true in the Christian’s hopes, be discarded ? Why should it be given over to degrad- 
ing association with heresy, corruption, and idolatry? Let it not be, Letthe cross 
stand on every temple devoted to the true Christian worship of THE CRUCIFIED, aS 
indicative of this its sacred purpose, and as symbolizing the holy faith in which 
worship is conducted.”—Zbid. pp. 10, 11. ie 


To this aspiration of the Right Rev. Benjamin T, Onderdonk,, and 
to the preceding remarks, your correspondent would humbly subscribe. 
Ze pvopedog. 





ON CERTAIN IRREGULARITIES IN THE CELEBRATION OF DIVINE 
WORSHIP. " 


Mr. Epiror, — Will you permit me, through the medium of your 
Magazine, to remind the clergy of some few irregularities which are 
continually occurring in the celebration of divine service? ‘They are 
as follow , 
| E..“ The first [or second] lesson appointed for this morning’s [or 
evening's ] service is,” &c,, is very often said before each lesson, instead 
of .' Here beginneth the chapter of ——” &c., as the rubric 
directs.’ “2 

II. “The morning [or evening] of the month : the ——— psalm,”’ 
is cofitinually said, instead of the correct form—“‘The ——~. day of 
the month, morning for evening] prayer: the —— psalm.""* | +" 

Ill... The rubric directs that “the curate shall declare unto. ‘the 
yore what holydays or fasting days are, in the week. following,.to 
be observed,” immediately after the Nicene creed. How frequently is 
this injunction disregarded ! 

IV. The rubric directs that, after the above declaration, shall follow 
the sermon, or one of the homilies, and that over, “ The priest shall 
return to the Lorp’s table,” and repeat the prayer for the whole state 
of Curist’s church, “ together with one or more collects, concluding 
with a blessing.’’ The latter injunction is systematically neglected. 

V. The rubric directs that holy baptism shall be celebrated “ upon 
Sundays and other holydays when the most number of people come toge- 
ther” —« either immediately after the last lesson at morning prayer, or 
else immediately after the last lesson at evening prayer.’” How gene- 
rally is this command disobeyed ; and how grievous have been the con- 
sequences ! even the degradation (so far as lies in man) of that blessed 
meyetery of the new birth into a mere unmeaning, unsacramental cete- 
moy! | vote onld 

VI. The rubric directs that, “upon the day and at: the time ap- 
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* What is the authority for this form ?—Ep. 
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Nut, 


pointed for the ministration of the holy communion, the priest that 
shall execute the holy ministry shall put upon him the vesture 
appointed for that ministration—that is to say, a white alb plain, with 
a vestment or cope. And where there be many priests or deacons, 
there so many shall be ready to help the priest in the ministration as 
shall be bers And shall have upon them likewise the vestures 
appointed for the ministry—that is to say, albes with tunicles.” By 
what authority have copes, albes, &c. come into disuse? and why 
have not surplices been cast off also? The same act of parliament 
enjoins the wearing of both. 

VII. The rubric directs that (not only in cathedral and collegiate 
churches and chapels, but) in all parish churches, two lights be set 
upon the altar at the times of divine service, as a significant ceremon 
to represent the light which Curist’s gospel brought into the world. 
This injunction is, also, almost universally neglected. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I will ask those clergymen who may commit 
all or any of the above irregularities, two weighty questions :— 

I. How can they reconcile such irregularities with the solemn vow 
and promise which they have all made before Almighty God, that 
they will ‘ use the FoRM in the Book [of Common Prayer] prescribed 


in public prayer, and administration of the sacraments, and none 
other” ? 


II. How can they, with justice, censure any who may leave out 
the creeds, or the Lord’s Prayer, or the cross at baptism, or the abso- 
lution, or make any other omissions or alterations in the church ser- 


vice, when they themselves are equally guilty of flagrant rebellion to 
the rubric ? 


I will conclude with the following remarks by a great prelate of our 
church :— 


“ This,” says he, “I have observed further ; that no one thing hath made conscien- 
tious men more wavering in their owne mindes, or more apt and easie to be drawne 
aside from the sincerity of religion professed in the church of England, than the 
want of uniforme and decent order in too many churches of the kingdome. "Tis 
true, the inward worship of the heart is the great service of God, and no service [is] 
acceptable without it; but the external worship of God in his church is the great 
witnesse to the world, that our heart stands right in that service of God. Take this 
away, or bring it into contempt, and what light is there left to shine before men, that 

may see our devotion, and glorifie our Father which is in heaven? And to 
ie clearely with your Majesty [Charles I. M.] these thoughts are they and no 
other, which have made me labour so much, as I have done, for decency and an or- 
derly settlement of the external worship of God in the church. For of that which 
is inward, there can be no witnesse among men, nor no example for men. Now, no 
external action in the worlde can be uniforme without some ceremonies. And these 
in religion, the ancienter they bee, the better, so they may fit time and place. Too 
many overburden the service of God; and too few leave it naked. And scarce any- 
thing hath hurt religion more in these broken times, than an opinion in too many 
men, that because Rome hath thrust some unnecessary, and many superstitious, cere- 
monies upon the church, therefore the reformation must have none at all ; not con- 
sidering therewhile, that ceremonies are the hedge that fence the substance of religion 
from all the indignities which prophanesse and sacriledge too commonly put upon it. 
And a great weaknesse it is, not to see the strength which ceremonies (things weake 
enough in themselves, God knows) adde even to religion itself.”—Laud's Conference 
with Fisher. Dedication. Fol. 1639. 
I am, Mr. Editor, yours, &c., 


A Frienp TO ORDER. 
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DEVIATIONS FROM THE RUBRIC, 


Siz,—Having been a constant reader of your Magazine ever since its 
commencement, I beg to tender my best acknowledgments for that 
advantage and information which, as an humble member of the truly 
apostolical church happily established in these kingdoms, I have ever 
derived from a perusal of its pages. | 

Among other subjects, for the discussion of which your Magazine 
seems most admirably adapted, there is one which has particularly 
interested me as a layman, on account of its practical bearing at the 
present day ; and which, as it had long occupied my own attention, I 
am glad to see now taken up by several of your correspondents, more 
able than myself to discuss it correctly. I refer to those deviations 
from the directions given in our book of Common Prayer for the guid- 
ance of both the minister and people in the celebration of divine wor- 
ship. Many of these deviations have been noticed by your corres- 
pondents, which I have myself witnessed, in various parts of the 
country, whenever I have attended the services of our church, as I 
always make a point of doing wherever 1am. There is one service 
in particular—namely, the celebration of the Lord’s supper, in which 
the variety of modes adopted by the minister cannot but cause doubt 
and perplexity to the mind of the devout and humble worshipper who 
sincerely desires to have conveyed to him, personally, that benefit 
which was intended to be applied by the authorized ambassadors of 
Christ, to each faithful communicant individually. For, besides the 
distracting uncertainty what to expect, which confuses the mind at a 
time requiring its most serious sod ised attention, we have also the 
doubts arising from the fear of ourselves partaking in the apparent 
irregularities thus introduced. 

Being myself humbly desirous of doing all things in order, and ac- 
cording to the intentions of our venerable church, in which I have the 
fullest confidence as “ the pillar and ground of the truth’ to me, and 
being desirous also of submitting, in all teachableness, to her author- 
ized ministers, I still cannot help a feeling of perplexity when I am 
called upon to unite in so many various ways of proceeding in those 
things in which the church has willed a uniformity to be observed in 
all the congregations of her charge. 

Moreover, there is another unpleasant idea suggested by many of 
the deviations now in vogue with some parties—namely, that 
very things are altered or neglected which the dissenters have singled 
out for attack ; and thus it ap as if we had got those among our 
clergy who have scarcely yet fully determined whether our chureh or 
the dissenters are to be followed; and a simple-minded layman is 
thus left to infer that those things which he had thought the beauty 
and distinctive excellence of the church’s rites, and especially that 
doctrine of uniformity which she boasts of maintaining, must be 
deemed of no material importance, but subject to be changed or 
wholly neglected, according to the fancy or caprice of individual 
ministers, 
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Hoping, Sir, that some one will point out plainly whether ther 
any and what authority for such irregularities as are complained of,— 
and, if no authority for them, who are the proper persons to prevent 


r 
and abolish such variety of practice main. your obliged well 


wisher, A Layman. 


P.S. I am aware that the practice of deviating from the directions 
of the rubric in the are wincaheniiins of the Lord’s supper is defended 
ond justified on the ground that some bishops deviate from it in cele- 
brating the nite of confirmation; but I do not feel satisfied that the 
example of any person can justify a breach of any order in the rubric. 


«* 
~ 








NON-COMMUNICANTS. 


Sirn,—I have great reason to be thankful to the Almighty Dispover of 
men's hearts for the proportion which these who attend the Lord’s 
table bear to my congregation. I attribute this encouraging fact, in 
some degree, to the habit which I have for many years adopted, of 
allowing no o pps rtunity whatever to escape me of pressing the per- 
formance of this duty from the pulpit. 1 am convinced that the inci- 
dental mention of this duty, when the subject-matter of the discourse 


will admit of it, in a few para; graphs of an ordinary discourse, has a 


far greater effect upon the minds of general hearers than a set quar- 
terly or even monthly discourse upon the text, “ Do this 
brance of me ;”’ 
cuse,”” 


in remem- 
or, “ They all, with one consent, began to make ex- 


I frequently, moreover, read the second stirring Exhortation to the 
Communion ; I take care, too, that it shall be mentioned in the after- 
noon and evening service of the Sunday preceding, as well as at my 
Wednesday-evening lecture; and, above all, 1 administer this holy 


sacrament on the first Sunday of each month, inde pendently of the 


great festivals, which is as seldom, I think, as it should anywhere 
be administered. I have found another practice, also, attended with 
advantage, in leading those who absent themselves from the Lord’s 
table, and separate from their brethren who feed on the 
this most heavenly food, to feel that they are depriving themselves 
of a blessed privilege, and guilty of a neglect of God's command. On 
the morning of the Lord’s supper being administered, I leave the pul- 


pit imme diate ly after the ascription of glory, at the end of my sermon, 
without any prayer w hatever. 


banquet of 


The clerk and people sing, as their 
usual custom is, one of the doxologies of glory to the Trinity ; and, by 


the time this is ended, I have changed my gown for my surplic e, and 
am standing at the altar, looking at the members of the congregation 
as they turn their backs upon the sacred elements. My 
aaptration is, * Will ye also go away 
would be ZOO { for them to he there 


y own inward 
Theirs, I doubt not, that it 


Yours, XC., Le pevopiA0¢ 
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CONDITIONS OF SALVATION. 


Deak Siz,—lIt strikes me that many of our modern theologians are 
apt, unreasonably, to find fault with us, when we use the words 
“conditions of salvation,” as applied to good works, and when we 
say that “a sincere though impertect obedience is accepted under the 
rew covenant for the sake of th e Redeemer.” For the data of some 
of these objections, it may not be amiss to call attention to the follow- 
ing extract from the works of one of the most enlightened and able 
Writers, out of the church, ater this age has produced. I do not 

suppose that Robert Hall will be accused of “legality,” “ indistinct 
views of the gospel,” &c., and yet the following is his description of 
the teaching of erangelica/ ministers :— 


““ None lay more stress on the duties of a holy life,or urge with more constancy the 
necessity of their hearers shewing their faith by their works; and they are inces- 
santly affirming, with Se. James, that the former without the latter is dead, being 
alone. Though, in common with the inspired writers, they ascribe their transition 
from a state of death to a state of justification solely to faith in Christ previous to 
good works actually performed, yet they equally insist upon a performance of those 
works as the evidence of justifying faith, and, supposing life to be spared, as the in- 
dispensable condition of final Aappiness. The law, not altered in its requirements, 
(for what was once duty they conceive to be duty still, ) but attempered in tts sanctions 
to the circumstances of a fallen creature, they exhibit as the perpetual standard of ree 
titude, as the sceptre of majesty by which the Saviour rules his disciples. They 
conceive it to demand the same things, thougA mot with the same rigour, under the 
gospel dispensation as before. The matter of duty they look upon as unalterable, 
and the only difference to be this: that whereas under the covenant of works the 
condition of life was sinless obedience, under the new corenant an obedience sincere and 
affectionate, though imperfect, is accepted, for the sake of the Redeemer. At the same 
time, they do not cease to maintain th at the faith which they hold to be justifying 
comprehends in it the seminal principle of every virtue ;—that if genuine, it will not 
fail to be fruitful ;—and that a Christian has it in his power to shew his faith ‘by his 
works,’ and by no other means.” 


It will also be noticed that Hall asserts here, that true faith compre- 
hends tn i@ the seminal prin ciple of every v bot a statement which 
has also been vehemently objected to by mgid theologians of a certain 
school. May we hope that the authors of the “'’Two Memorials to 
the Christian —— ledge Society’ (which are now, I see, advertised 
for sale,) will soberly woniidan whether they are not doing most 
serious misc] ef by such ultra statements as they have put forth in 
these epalietinnn’ Let them object, as they justly may, to any 
ascription of “ merit’ to creature obedience, however sincere; but 
let them not discard the scriptural doctrine of rewerd, nor present that 
one-sided view of the great doctrine of justification by faith which, I 
fear, has too often had the effect of lulling men’s conscience asleep, 
and standing in the way of that active diligence in God's service 
which, we know, is absolutely necessary to “make our calling and 
election sure.” I am, Sir, yours very truly, 


Fipeuis. 
London, August 22, 1837. 
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DEATH-BED NOTICES. 


Sir,—It will probably be one of the few things universally allowed 
by your readers, that dying-beds and sound doctrinal notions, as con- 
nected with them, are severally very serious things. Under ‘this j im- 
pression on my own part, | was much struck with the following para-. 
graphs, extracted from the Standard of yesterday. The subject of 


them is the late Mr. John Lawless; designated in both instances alike 
as ‘* Honest Jack.” 


1. The first is from the Morning Chronicle :— 


“Mr. Lawless’s ‘ruling passion strong in death’ was powerfully developed. He 
raised himself from his pillow, and, with his wonted animation, rerrosaten the con- 
duct of the Middlesex electors toward Hume ; at the same time expressing his firm 
conviction that the ‘ boys of Kilkenny’ would do their duty. A friend who sat by his 
bed-side delicately hinted that other subjects ought to engross his attention, and in- 
quired whether the reading of a prayer would be agreeable. Lawless thanked the 
gentleman, and while in this communion with his God he expired— 


** No groan, no sigh, to speak his soul's release.” 


This, perhaps, is chiefly noticeable as a specimen of the religious 
taste of the ascendant ministerial journal. 

. The second is a much more serious affair; professing to be an 
authentic narrative, It is given in the shape of a letter to the Dublin 
Record, and has the date of 25, Cecil Street, Strand, August 9th, 
1837, with the initials “ G, W. R.” subjoined by the editor (to whom 
the writer had given his name.) The letter is too long to quote entire, 


but the following is the important paragraph, Mr, Lawless’s death 
was now close at hand :— 


‘* Mr. L. received’the intimation with composure, and apparently with becoming 
resignation, and did not express any desire to send for a Roman-catholic clergyman, 
although the subject of religion had been forcibly brought under his consideration. 
Mr. Shee asked him if he would like him to read a passage or two from scripture, 
to which he readily assented. ‘ That is the protestant Bible from which you are 
reading, said he. Mr. Shee said it was. Mr. Lawless said, ‘ It is very good.’ And 
as Mr. Shee proceeded, Mr. L. paid the most profound attention, frequently saying, 
* Yes, yes; beautiful!’ He turned to Mr. Alley, and told him to go to his desk, and 
he would find a Bible. Mr. Alley took up the book; it was the Book of Common 
Prayer! (sic) which he remarked to Mr. Lawless, who said, ‘ Yes, it is; and the 
best edition of it: it is mine.’ He now began to sink apace. I was sent for, and in- 
stantly attended. J was only in time to witness the last effort of expiring nature. 
He died ten minutes before noon, on Tuesday, August 8th. Nor have I a single 
doubt upon my mind that he died relying on the alone merits of his Saviour's blood. 
The 12th and 13th verses of Rom. x. were read to him several times, and he pressed 
the hand of Mr. Alley, feebly saying, ‘ Yes, yes!’ I examined the books upon his 
table, and singular to say, though there were five or six of a theological character, 
not one of them was of the Roman school. Paley’s Natural Theology, Milton on 


the Trinity, the Book of Common Prayer, and Channing's Sermons. The last 
work is, I believe, in support of Socinian views. 


It is not my object to offer comments, but simply to submit such 
statements of dying hours to calm reflection, Is this the protestantism 
that is to vanquish and supersede popery ? 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, X. 
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OUR ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


Dear Sir,—In several communications addressed to you, on subjects 
of practical importance in the ceremonies and discipline of the church, 
there has appeared, | think, sufficient proof that many of her mem- 
bers, both clerical and laical, are dissatisfied with the present state of 
our church government. Your pages have presented, from time to 
time, complaints on the administration of the sacraments, and the 
celebration of public worship, as well as on the “ commissionery” and 
parliamentary interferences, which appear to have been witnessed by 
the church at large rather with silent astonishment than with any 
real approbation or contented acquiescence. If any portion of our 
brethren have watched with partial approval legislative efforts te 
improve and to strengthen any part of our system of church polity, 
what has their indignation become on he: aring those ministerial 
“leaders” (7) in parliament, who have ever on their lips the boast of 
attachment to our church, declare, with one breath, that their own 
judgment and opinion were decisive on the beneficial tendency of 
measures which had been matured, and almost passed into the form of 
law; while, in the next breath, these measures were meanly and 
whiningly abandoned by the very same sworn guardians of the 
church, merely because the radical once M. P. for Middlesex, and the 
dissenting M. P. of Leeds, had announced their intention to oppose 
the passing of the said church bills into law! Such weakness and 
recklessness of legislators cannot but have disgusted every pious and 
sincere lover of our apostolic church, and brought every one, that 
considers unity of purpose in the governors and the governed to con- 
stitute the strength of a Christian church, to the conclusion, that the 
house of commons is utterly unfit to be trusted with legislative powers 
over the property, and the discipline, and the spiritual offices, of our 
Zion. 

But if we cannot look up with anything like confidence to our par- 
liaments for good ecclesiastical laws, nor to the ministers of the crown 
for that friendly patronage in the executive department, to what other 
support may we turn our expectation? If the ministers are either 
adverse to the church, or deem ecclesiastical as secondary and subser- 
vient to party considerations,—and if the temporal head of our church 
is so shackled and coerced by her own ministers that of herself she 
can do nothing either for or against us, what remains for the church 
to depend upon now in the days of hostility and conspiracy against 
her very existence? Surely, Sir, some of your able correspondents 
will direct the attention and guide the efforts of your readers to ac- 
complish something towards an amendment of this strange anomaly 
of the church's position, by which her laws are left without executive, 
and her society without any but dissenting, infidel and popish legisla- 
tors. Surely some one among your learned contributors could inform us, 
without much trouble to himself, where ought to commence our refor- 
mation in these matters, and w hat are the actual lets and hindrances 
which retain so noble an array of saints as our church contains from 
asserting their rightful inde ‘pendence as a Christian society, and the 
church’s title to manage her own resources, and distribute her own 
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officers over her territory, as best may suit the grand objects of con- 
version and salvation, for which she has been chartered and incorpo- 
rated of old by Him who is King of kings and Lord of lords. 

I will only add, that if you deem my request such as may be made 
known through the medium of your “ Correspondence,” and if any one 
of your talented correspondents shall be induced to treat the subject at 
length, he may be assured that he will greatly oblige many who wish, 
in knowledge and practice, as well as in profession and desire, to be 
everything implied in the designation of—A sinceRE CHURCHMAN, 


FOX’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 


Sir,—Being possessed of an old edition of Fox, I have been little 
solicitous to know how its recent editors accounted for that monstrous 
list of blunders which an acute correspondent of yours has detected. 
But, opening the advertisements of your July number this afternoon, 
1 saw an attack upon him, and also a “specimen page.” This speci- 
men page I have been at pains to compare with my own edition. 
Several alterations occur in a passage impugning the efficacy of the 
mass to deliver souls from purgatory. The old text was, “ Neither 
can you tell where éo find it [i. e., the soul] when you go to mass, nor 
where you leave it when the mass is done; how then can you save 
the soul?” The new edition reads, “ Neither ean you tell where you 
find it when you go to mass, nor where you leave it when the mass is 
done; how then can you have the soul ?”” Can this new text be as 
Fox penned it? And even <4 so, is it sense ? What do the editors 
mean by “ having the soul”’ 

Again, on what a ee is “ Whitsunday even” substituted for 
“Whitsun-even” ? The day meantis the seventh, not the first, of the 
week. 

“St. Pulchri” is put for “S. Pulcher’s.” Is there such a saint as 
Pulcher? Is not S. Pulcher’s ; an abbreviation, or a mistake, for 
Sepulchre’s ? 

‘“‘ Baily-arrant” for “ Baily-errant.”” This spelling is surely both 
obsolete and inaccurate. 


For “ Wye,” a large village near Ashford, the new edition reads in- 
accurately “ Wey. 


These, except the first, are trifling faults, but they occur in the new 
specimen page. 

I find also an interesting particular of a graphic kind left out. 
“ As he was brought to the town one night, there to be set in the 
stocks, it happened, as God would, that a young maid of his house 
coming by, and seeing her master, ran home and told her mistress.” 

Having entered on this subject, let us ask whether Senibalde, in 
Grostete’s address, may not have been meant as a pun? [Canusini 
more.| Matthew Paris writes Senibalde, though he calls the pope 
Sinibaldus. IT suppose, too, that Cave must have had some authority 
for calling the Bishop Groshead. At all events, the example of Mat- 
thew Paris justifies Fox's change of spelling. WB, 
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CONVOCATION. 


Sir,—No thoughtful person would wish either to see convocation re- 
stored to full activity at once, or that the church in England should 
be permanently deprived of all power of self-regulation. No one 
would deny, in the abstract, that every church must, for its well-being, 
have not only an executive, but a judicial and legislative authority 
existing somewhere within her. Though her great principles and cha- 
racter (when originally right) must remain fixed, yet in the adapta- 
tion of these to circumstances, in deciding in “controversies of faith,” in 
pronouncing on any new heresy and providing for any new exigen- 
cies, in arranging any unforeseen changes which may have taken 
place in her property, in ordering her discipline, there will be mani- 
festly occasions, as time goes on, requiring more than her ordinary 
executive powers. Take the great schism arising in Wesley; in the 
Romish church, the energies therein manifested had never been wasted, 
or employed so as to weaken and divide the church; why should they 
not in ours also have been capable of receiving direction ? Or, to take 
our modern desultory efforts for good, our thousand scattered societies, 
intersecting each other at every step, wasting resources, and jostling 
one another, why should not these objects have been regulated by the 
whole church ? Or, again, the whole church (themselves included) 
wishes for the restoration of some discipline, (at least amohg the 
clergy,) or for a more numerous body of bishops, which should give 
them the benefit of their more immediate presence, or for some equit- 
able provision whereby the spiritual wants of her great towns might 
be remedied, and so on, These, and the like cases, occur sufficiently 
often to cripple and disable any church which should, for a long con- 
tinuance, have no means of acting in common, or consulting as a 
whole, for her common wants. The machine, if well constructed ori- 
ginally, will go on for some time; and its irregularities will come on 
so slowly, that by an unthoughtful observer they will scarcely be per- 
ceived; and then they will increase so gradually, that although every 
body will see that something is out of place, they will only see that it 
is relatively a little less regular than it was just before; and then it 
will be supposed to belong to the nature of the machine; and because 
people have forgotten when it was otherwise, they will conclude that 
it must be so; until, at last, the whole becomes so disordered that 
men turn round and blame the mechanism, and take it to pieces to 
reconstruct it, and so mar it altogether. Independent of any ques- 
tion whether convocation be the best form of assembling the body of 
clergy, and without any special partiality for it, it is manifest that, 
from time to time, some such assemblies are essential to regulate the 
affairs of the church “ pro re nata.” 

But then, it is as manifest that, at present, the church is not in a 
state to legislate; our very wrongs incapacitate us. We have not, 
for above a century, been allowed the free exercise of our privilege, 
and now we are cramped and disabled; scarcely half-a-dozen of us 
have thought upon half of the subjects which might be brought before 
us, and perhaps scarcely one with that maturity which would make 
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him a fit legislator. It has not been our duty to legislate, and so we 
have followed out, perhaps, to a certain way, our own notions, but 
neither with the feeling of responsibility, nor with the precision, nor, 
perhaps, with the compass necessary, had we to legislate. Why should 
we ? They who have incurred most responsibility, by making their 
opinions public, still but cast them forth to modify the opinions of 
others, or to be modified, or as containing principles, but w ithout advert- 
ing to details, or that cognizance of them which would be necessary for 
a legislator. Legislation has not been our province; why should we 
“ leave our own sweetness’’—the duties and gifts which God has as- 
signed us—to prepare ourselves for an office which there seemed, a 
few years past, no prospect that we should ever be called upon to 
discharge? What had we to do, to “ go and be lord over the trees ?” 
It was enough to rough-hew any notions which we thought might 
hereafter be useful to the church, leaving them to be shaped, under 
God’s good providence, by subsequent times. But if this be the case 
with the few, what will be that of the many who would have to act 


in so large a body as convocation? It is not here as in state legisla- 


tion, where by legislating a person learns to legislate, and through 
mistakes perhaps corrects his own views. We have not here to do 
with the coarse texture of worldly policy, which, if it undergo any in- 
jury, may readily be patched up again, which only by accident is 
right, as far as it admits Christian principles, but ‘which is, in the 
main, selfish, narrow, and sordid, founded on the assumption of human 
selfishness, bent on the aggrandizement of a partic ular nation, with 
scarcely any principles of even international justice, and none of inter- 
national benevolence or mutual furtherance. A legislator can hardly 
leave the best of human policy much worse than he found it; but in 
legislating for the church we have “ the coat’? committed to us, 
«woven from the top throughout,” whole, uniform, all interlaced to- 
gether, so that we can do no injury to any one part without marring 
the seemliness of the whole, and when rent, cannot restore it. ‘This 
is not the place for experiment. Everywhere we are involved in 
principles, and principles not of our making, but delivered to us by 
God. From the lowest subject, the property of the church, to the 
highest, the administration of His sacraments, we might perpetually be 
exposed to carry with us some ill-digested notions of expediency, 
which, when acted upon by individuals, involve no extensive mis- 


chief, and may die with them, but when sanctioned by the 
commit her, probably, for ever. 


an hundred w ays. 


church, 
We risk committing the chureh in 
How few of us have studied what the real bounds 
of the authority of a particular chureh are! how far she is bound not 
to change things which have practically, though not formally, had the 
sanction of the church universal,—in what way one portion of the 
church is allowed to interfere with another; or, to take domestic mat- 
ters, what are the offices of cathedrals,—whether they in any respect 
vary from those which they had at their foundation,—to what their 
present comparative inefhiciency is to be attributed,—how they might 
be restored,—what is the nature of testamentary property,—has the 
whole of a particular church the right to redistribute what has been ' 
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given her in trust for a particular end, even if she thinks she can dis- 
pose better of it? or whether any portion of her property which has 
incidentally changed its character may be remodelled by any but the 
church ? and so on; and yet in these, and many other ways, our 
church might inv olve itself in the sin of promoting schism, contraven- 
ing the whole church, or sacrilege, unawares. And they who know 
what questions have of late been agitated, and might be brought be- 
fore convocation, will be aware that these are no imaginary cases. 

Our wiser course, then, surely, is to prepare ourselves on these sub- 
jects; turn our thoughts to them; discuss them among ourselves in 
our several dioceses ; have more communication with each other; mas 
ture our own views, ‘and not ask for the power to legislate before we are 
fit to exercise it, and “ go with w eapons which we have not proved.” 
The right to legislate for ourselves is so manifest, that it will not be 
denied us when we all earne stly desire it; but for our good it is pro- 
bably now denied us, not by politicians who know not what they are 
doing, but by Him who guideth both us and them. Meantime there 
are other subjects more immediately pressing, and in which we can 
act separately, and prepare to act conjointly : such is the disposal of 
chureh appointments, which have gradually fallen more and more into 
the hands of politicians, and been by them more and more used to ‘po- 
litical ends, in proportion as the secular bribes of places and pensions 
have been withdrawn from them. Let us begin by the lowest, be- 
fore we meddle with the highest; let us ask conjointly, i in our several 
dioceses, that individuals be not selected for the cure of our parishes, 
with reference to the votes which themselves have given on some 
secular election, or to the parliamentary interests of their friends, but 
conscientiously, as men who, in being appointed to serve a church, are 
being appointed to serve “ the spouse and the body of Christ’’ (Ordi- 
nat. Serv.); let us ask that our intermediate dignitaries, the members 
of our cathedrals, be appointed for their piety and learning, as in the 
good times of old, when our church was, for her godly learning, famed 
throughout all Christendom ; let us prefer these righteous requests to 
her who is the temporal, and to Him who is the ruling, Head of the 
church, and we shall then have men meet for every office, and shall 
be able to legislate, when legislation shall be needed, soundly and se- 
curely. Buta hasty legislation, just when we are awakened to the 
pressure of evils, will be neither sound nor secure. 

Be it remembered also, that “ convocation” is not the only legiti- 
mate mode of legislation for the church. Some valuable hints on this 
head are contained in the petition of the archdeaconry of Exeter, 
which was prepared to be presented to his late Majesty, and stopped 
only by his sudden death.* “ Diocesan synods,” there mentioned, de- 
pend not upon the advice of politicians, but upon the will of our 
respective diocesans. Each visitation is, or may be, such a synod ; 
and if the church wished to legislate for herself—e. g., on the dise ipline 
of the clergy, the holding of pluralities, the residence of the clergy, 


* This petition was printed among the documents in the July number. 
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the stipends of curates, &c.,—it would be necessary but to petition our 
bishops to concert such measures on these heads as to them, collectively, 
should seem good, and propose them to the adoption of the presby- 
tery and provincial or diocesan synods; and they would become 
binding a us; nor need we have the sanction, or the expense, or 
delays, of courts of law recognised by the state. 

There is, however, one office now for convocation to do—although, 
if the clergy are wise, they should not seek to legislate—and that is, 
to seek to prevent, what they would themselves abstain from, hasty 
legislation ; to protest against their office being superseded, although 
they do not at once petition for its restoration. Is a body—the majo- 
rity of whom are laymen, and they nominees of the ministers of the 
day—is such a body as this to change the bounds of dioceses or to 
dissolve them, to annihilate the most ancient bishopric in our islands, 
to destroy foundations which the piety of our forefathers endowed for 
specific ends, to take upon them the title and authority of the collec- 
tive church, and su de its legitimate organs? And now, in the 
very beginning of things, the lay portion of it is unhesitatingly stated 
to have carried their point against the small fragment of the clergy 
admitted, and this proportion has been increased, and their dependence 
on politicians now secured. This is the beginning, and “ what will 
ye do in the end thereof?’’ Convocation will ill have done its duty 
if now, on this its first meeting since this invasion of its rights, it fail 
to protest against it, to deliver the bishops involved in the unhappy 
commission from their thraldom, and to demand that the clergy should 
not be legislated for, or rather against, by a body which have, of ne- 
cessity, no interest in the church, and may more frequently have an 
interest against her; that “ no powers, properly belonging to convo- 
cation, be confided to any mixed body of laymen and ecclesiastics, and 
that in every future commission which her Majesty may be pleased to 
issue for objects relating to the church, a due ages of the infe- 
rior orders of the clergy may be associated with the bishops, as in the 
Commission for inquiring into Ecclesiastical Revenues ;’* or that not 
a portion only, but the whole body of bishops advise thereon. 

Convocation has received from its forefathers a suspended, indeed, 
but an unmutilated right; ifthe present pass by this occasion, they 
will betray the church, bound hand and foot, into the power of the 
state, to do with her as she will, until her day also shall come, and 
“‘ she be recompensed according to her deeds, and according to the 
work of her hands,” (Jer. xxv. 14.) But let the convocation be con- 
tent, for the present, in that which seems her plain duty—to protest, 
and not seek her own, her own power or authority, but bide her time ; 
“ though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come, it will not 
tarry.’’ We cannot hasten the fitting time, except by rendering our- 
selves fit for it; and any other who would hasten ? 


CANONICUS. 


* Petition of the Archdeaconry of Exeter, 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The principal Objections against the Doctrine of the Trinity, and a portion 
the Evidence on which that Doctrine is received by the Catholic Church, 
Reviewed. In Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford, in 
the year 1837, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M.A., 
Canon of Salisbury, by the Rev. Thos. 8. L. Vogan, M.A., of St. Edmund 
Hall, Vicar of Potter Heigham, and Curate of Weston Longville, Norfolk. 
Oxford. pp. 416. 


LuTHER used to say, that, amidst all his theological studies, he never 
could get beyond the theology of the creed, the ten commandments, 
and the Lord's prayer; and it is most cheering to every lover of his 
church and country to remember that, whatever Luther’s countrymen 
may have done, the majority of English divines exhibit a practical 
agreement with that sentiment of the great reformer. The lovers of 
novelty may rejoice in the annual systems of theology and criticism 
furnished by foreign theologians, and reproach the church of England 
for adhering to the dull monotony of eternal truth; but all thoughtful 
Christians will consider it as a signal token of the divine mercy, that 
our universities still take their stand upon the fundamental articles of 
the catholic faith—that they have not learned to treat Christian doc- 
trines as Jewish or scholastic speculations, nor to regard the gospel- 
narrative of the Saviour’s life, death, miracles, and resurrection, as a 
collection of Jewish legends. It is particularly gratifying to know that 
the university pulpit is occupied by men whose glory it is to proclaim 
the truths of the gospel—not the private opinions of any map or set of 
men, but those great principles which the catholic church has ever 
acknowledged as essential. Of this, Mr. Vogan’s Bampton Lectures 
for this year furnish another satisfactory proof. The subject is, as the 
title imports, the Doctrine of the Trinity; of the evidence for which 
Mr. Vogan here gives a most perspicuous and powerful recapitulation. 
The particular object which he has in view is thus announced in the 
advertisement :— 


“The mystery of the Holy Trinity I have not presumed either to illustrate or 
to explain ; but it has been my endeavour to render the doctrine as intelligible as 


may be to the most ordinary capacities... .... It will be perceived, that I do 
not profess to give all the evidence of scripture for the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
only an outline or general review of it....... Many lengthened disquisitions 


might, indeed, have been added on various points touched on in the sermons ; but 
the volume would have been, perhaps, both too much increased and less acceptable to 
general readers.” 


The first lecture answers-the objections,—“ That the doctrine of the 
Trinity is mysterious and incomprehensible—that the fact which it 
states, of there being three Persons in one God, is impossible—that its 
very expression in words is self-contradictory.’” In the course of his 
reply, he illustrates very happily the use of the word “Person,” as 
applied to the Divine Being. The second lecture is occupied with 
the objection that the doctrine of the Trinity “ is gro to the first 
principles of natural and revealed religion.’ Mr. V. investigates the 
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claims of natural religion, and shews satisfactorily “that there never 
has been, and, as man is now constituted, in all probability, there 
never could have been, such a thing as natural, in contradistinction to 
revealed, religion ; and that natural religion, instead of being the rival 
or the equal of revelation, is altogether subordinate to it.’ In the 
third lecture, Mr. V. “ inquires into the first principles both of natural 
and of revealed religion ; and examines to what extent, and in what 
sense, those principles are to be proved, as well from nature and rea- 
son, as from the scriptures.”” The great object is, to prove that, 
though both natural and revealed religion establish the doctrine of the 
divine unity, they do not prove that this unity is personal. The 
fourth lecture reviews the Old-Testament evidence for the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and is amply sufficient to shew that the Old Testament 
teaches the same doctrine asthe New ; though, as must be self-evident, 
one lecture cannot do justice to this part of the subject. The three fol- 
lowing lectures contain the New-Testament evidence. The fifth treats 
—first, ‘* Those passages which bear joint testimony to the Three 
Divine Persons; and then considers those proofs of the Godhead of the 
Son which arise from the warship received by him, and likewise from 
his miracles and attributes. ‘The sixth contains the proof of our 
Lord's deity from “ the titles ascribed to him in the New Testament.” 
The seventh proves the deity of the Holy Ghost, as it is set forth in 
the New Testament. These three lectures contain a most masterly 
recapitulation ; and are perfectly unanswerable, though some most 
important evidence is here omitted. For instance, in the sixth lec- 
ture, in enumerating the titles of Christ, that of “ Bridegroom’ is 
overlooked, which is most important, because our Lord appropriates 
it to himself, and the Old Testament writers, and the Jews, uniformly 
apply it to Him who is very God; and again, the application which 
the New Testament makes to Christ of Old-Testament passages 
which plainly speak of Jehovah ; and again, the incidental evidence 
arising from our Lord’s employing language in reference to himself 
which the Jews use of none but the Shechinah. The eighth lecture 
vindicates the Athanasian creed, and answers “the objection which 
appeals to the judgment of the first Christians.’ The references 
here are chiefly to Dr. Burton's “ Ante-Nicene Testimonies,” and 
Mr. Faber’s “ Apostolicity of Trinitarianism ;” this, though satisfactory 
as far as it goes, is the most defective part-of the whole. Mr. Vogan 
does not treat apostolic tradition as a distinct line of argument, in itself 
fully sufficient to prove the point, but merely as a subsidiary to answer 
an objection, and thus loses one of his two witnesses. But after 
noticing the defects of the work, which are, after all, rather defects of 
the plan than of the execution, these lectures are recommended as the 
most complete and satisfactory manual of the evidence for the doctrine 
of the Trinity—most convenient to the student for reference, and most 
valuable, as being popular and intelligible to every one of ordinary 
understanding, at the same time that the reasoning is so close and 
cogent as to be worthy of the attention of the most acute. In a 
future edition, Mr. Vogan may make them still more valuable by giv ing 
more numerous references to books where the individual arguments or 
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criticisms are more fully discussed. Some, to avoid the.affectation 
of pretending to extraordinary learning, are shy of giving refer- 
ences ; but English writers must get over this shyness, for, however 
the appearance may be interpreted, there is nothing more valuable to 
the student than the knowledge of the books consulted by one who 
has thoroughly studied his subject ; and it is, perhaps, to the habit of 


multiplying references that the Germans are indebted for the diffusion 
of extensive learning. 


The Two Brothers ; a Narrative exhibiting the Effects of Education. London : 
Groombridge. Edinburgh: Sutherland. Dublin: Robertson and Co. 
12mo. pp. 99. 


Tus is the story of two brothers, the children of a loyal country 
gentleman, something between a squire and a yeoman, who encouraged 
the eldest in boyish cruelty, as being manly, and always promoted his 
desire of being a soldier. ‘The young gentleman’s youthful tricks, and 
his exploits at school in ducking and blowing up the usher with gun- 
powder, are rather more detailed than is needful. The younger bro- 
ther, of a quieter disposition, is left chiefly to the care of an uncle, who 
educates him for the church, and trains him in a life of holiness and 
piety. The elder persuades a comrade to leave his prospects at home, 
and join the army, which ends in his being killed after a campaign of a 
few weeks. The story is told by the elder brother, who, after three 
years of a soldier's life, in which one of his exploits is to kill a quar- 
relsome companion in a duel, comes home disabled for life—a wretched 
crippled being, without anything to cheer him on this side the grave. 
His younger brother, whom his more ardent brother had thought 
wanting in spirit, after giving proofs of high courage, in saving human 
life from peril by water and fire, had married a Baronet’s daughter, 
and lives a life of usefulness and honour. The elder, after meditating 
self-destruction in his misery, begins to turn to the Bible for consola- 
tion, and thus concludes his account of himself:— 


“I read it—I prayed to God for wisdom to understand it. There I have dis- 
covered that there is one, and only one, can wipe away the stains of blood on the 
conscience—he saved the murderer on the accursed tree. I found rest for my soul— 
my agonized spirit enjoyed a calm after a storm; and now, like the tempest-tossed 


and weather-beaten mariner, I seem in sight of a new port, and am looking for the 
haven of eternal happiness.” 


The drift of the book is to warn preceptors and parents against 
what the writer calls “ deluding the young by the glare of false glory ;” 
and asks them in the end the following question :—* Have you ever 
thought, while extolling the exploits of warriors—‘ Is war a virtue, or 
a crime?’ and that, for the principles you have propagated, you must 
hereafter be answerable at the unerring tribunal?” This narrative, of 
course, takes one side of this question very strongly, and, most unques- 
tionably, the soldier’s life is one of great trial and temptation ; but, 
unless the writer is prepared to shew that war can altogether be dis- 


pensed with, some other remedy must be sought than the abolition of 
the army. 
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In one portion of the book there are some very good remarks on 
the evil influence on the young of such books as Tom Jones, which 
is classed with Gil Blas, Roderick Random, and Don Quixote. ‘The 
tone of Don Quixote is different from that of the others ; but they, it 
must be confessed, have often misled the young to believe that 
atrocious immorality is a becoming portion of a manly and gentle- 
manly character. 


A Handbook for Travellers in Germany; being a Guide to Bavaria, Austria, 
Tyrol, Salzburgh, Styria, &c., the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, and the 
Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea, &c., with an Index Map. London: 
Murray. 8vo. 1837. pp. 407. 


Tuts is an accompaniment to the Hand Book for Northern Germany, 
which is too well known to require further mention. This is not only 
a book which may be almost indispensable abroad, and perhaps 
save the necessity of any other guide, but it contains very much 
amusement and information of a very valuable kind to stay-at-home 
travellers, It would be out of place here to enter into any detail; but 
the plan appears excellent, and the information just such as a traveller 
requires, 


——-_— 


An Exposition of the Counsel of God for the Redemption of the World ; for the 
Use and Instruction of the Young. By the Very Rev. Robert Stevens, D.D., 
Dean of Rochester. London: John Booth, Duke-street, Portland-place ; 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and W. Waldash, 
Rochester. pp. 253. 


Tue design of this book is thus given in the introduction— 


* Tt has been said that Christianity had its origin in human artifice, practising upon 
the credulity of mankind ; and that all attempts to trace its existence under any veil 
or preparatory arrangement before the time of Jesus, are so many subtle expedients, 
resorted to for the purpose of attaching the weight and consequence of antiquity to 
the particular faith in which we have been brought up and educated. To shew the 
fallacy of this assertion, and to prove the Divine origin of our holy religion, is the 


design of the following exposition of the counsel of God for the redemption of the 
world, 

“ In going through this subject in a regular consecutive detail of the leading points, 
it will, it is hoped, be evinced that the scheme of human redemption is much more 
ancient, vast, and comprehensive, than is apparent to superficial observation ; and that 
it bears evident marks of being, not a contrivance of human ingenuity, but a work of 
Divine wisdom,” &c, 


It is, in fact, a summary of the evidence derived from pre-existing 
prophecies, types, and preparatory institutions, The first paragraph 
is headed, “ God eternal, first cause’’—the second, “ The creation of 
angels, their rebellion, and its consequences’’—and so the author pro- 
ceeds, in regular order, through the books of the Bible, from Genesis 
to the last chapter of revelations. It is to be feared, however, that 
this is not a book likely to be useful to the young. There is a pecu- 
liarity of phraseology, which savours too much of dry, systematic 
theology for the very young; and the discussion of the various topics 
is far too brief for the more advanced. Some of the deepest and most 
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perplexing questions are started without being satisfactorily dispos 
of. Thus, on page 8,—“ But why, it has inconsiderately been asked, 
did God, knowing what would happen, create man at all? Or, having 
created him, why permit him to be tempted? &e. These questions 
might be met by many reasonable and sufficient arguments; though 
the difficulty would still remain of fathoming the Divine counsels. It 
is deemed wiser and safer, however, to waive these argaments ; that 
disputation may be avoided upon matters which, from their evidently 
aon nature, may be discussed over and over again, without 

ording satisfaction to the inquirer, or edification to any.” But, if 
so, why start these subjects at all? This subject is again touched at 
page 10, and again 14, 15. Enough is said to set all young per- 
sons, who are not stupid, thinking, and to lead them to discuss the 
origin of evil, eternal predestination, &c. ; but who can answer for it 
that they will stop at the author's conclusion, that predestination and 
free-agency may be reconciled? Young people readily take in ‘an 
objection ; but they are, of all reasoning beings, the most difficult to 
satisfy with the answer. ‘They have not yet learned that there are 
innumerable problems, for the solution of which we must rest satisfied 
without demonstration. But there are some other things which must 
also be noticed. On page 5, &c. it is said, that scripture teaches the 
rebellion of the angels before the fall of man. Now this may well be 
doubted: scripture teaches that Satan was the enemy of God and 
map, and the author of man’s ruin; but of the rebellion of the angels 
before this period, not one word is said in scripture. The popular 
theology is perhaps far more indebted for this information to Milton 
than to Moses, or any other inspired writer. Again, at pages 216 and 
199, the author interprets the Revelation of St. John—the seals, the 
trumpets, and the locusts. Mahomet, the Saracens, the Waldenses, 
and the Albigenses—the woes upon the Roman empire, and the dark 
ages, all appear as fulfilments of the prophecies. Now, the writer of 
this notice cannot withhold the expression of his own conviction that 
such forced adaptations of history to prophecy are far more likely to 
make unbelievers than to confirm the faith. At all events, the contro- 
versy is not yet at an end. Mr. Maitland’s two inquiries have not yet 
been answered. His “Facts and Documents” have entirely altered 
the state of the question as to the claims of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses as witnesses; and the papers on the Dark Ages which have 
appeared in this Magazine ought surely to lead all considerate persons 
to cease from the popular cry on that subject. 

In treating of the unfulfilled prophecies, the author has fallen into 
the inconsistency necessarily common to all who wish to speak of the 
future without losing their charaeter for judgment. He disclaims all 
pretension to the character of a prophet, and yet announces the futare 
destiny of Jew and Gentile, and the whole course of events to the end 
of time—defends the literal sense, and yet admits that the mystical 
interpretation may be true. 

* In holding the former opinion, which adheres to the literal meaning, it is not 


presumed to say that the latter, which adopts the mystical signification, is incor- 
rect,” p. 234. 
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Now, how is this possible? How can two contradictory proposi- 
tious be both true? Interpreters of scripture must make a choice, 
and stand to it. If they think this imprudent or impossible, then they 


must leave the prophecies uninterpreted, and choose other topics for 
discussion, 





The History of the British Possessions in the East Indies. 
Martin, F.S.S. Vol. I. 

Tue former volumes of this Library have been strongly recommended 
in this Magazine, and the author appears to be still pursuing the same 
track of usefulness which rendered his account of our other colonies 
so valuable. There is much information in the present volume con- 
densed into a small space ; and as the work is written in an agreeable 
manner, and a good spirit, it will hardly fail of success. There are 
many statistical details, some of which have never before been pub- 
lished; and these are, of course, a great accession to the volume. It 
contains a brief history of our acquisition of India—a chapter on the 
state of India, and the consequences of our conquest of Hindostan,— 
together with details on the physical aspect, the geology, and climate, 
of British India, and its vegetable and animal productions ; as well as 
some details on the population and the languages of this vast tract of 
country. In another volume, the subjects of education, government, 
crime, commerce, &c., are to be treated, and it is of course impos- 
sible to give any judgment as to the completeness of the work before 
the next volume makes its appearance. 


By R. Montgomery 





Questions on the History of Europe. A Sequel to Miss Mangnall’s Historical 
Questions. By Julia Corner. London. 12mo. pp, 404. 

Tuis little volume will prove acceptable to those who prefer teaching 
history by means of books in which it is treated of by question and 
answer. Of course, when the history of France from the time of 
Pharamond to the battle of Waterloo is dispatched in seventy-eight 
pages, not very closely printed, nothing but the most striking points 
can be touched upon, and even those only very briefly. Perhaps, 
however, it may be found useful to those also who are encouraged to 
read history in the form of a continued narrative, by suggesting ques- 
tions as to the most important events, and accustoming them to fix 
their minds on these more definitely. It comprehends the history of 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Italy, and the Papal States. 


ee 


A Complete Latin-English Dictionary, for the Use of Colleges and Schools ; 
chiefly from the German. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., of St. Edmund’s 


Hall, Oxford. London: Longman and Co.; and Murray. 8vo. 


The Young Scholar’s Latin-English Dictionary, with a List of Latin Verbs, 
Tenses, §c.; and Tables of Time, Weight, Measure, and Value ; being an 
Abridgment of the ‘“ Complete Latin-English Dictionary.” By the Rev. J. 


E. Riddle, M.A. London: Longman and Co.; and Murray. ‘ 


Tue useful labours of Mr. Riddle in rendering accessible to the Eng- 
lish scholar the rich store of knowledge contained in Scheller’s Latin 
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Lexicon are too well known and appreciated to need any mention 
here. The bulk and price of that volume entirely precluded its use in 
schools, and, indeed, even in colleges, it would only be attainable to 
a comparatively small number of students. It is therefore satisfac- 
tory to find that Mr. Riddle has not thought it beneath him to pub- 
lish a smaller work, which may be considered as an adaptation of the 
great folio to the use of colleges and schools. He has, as will be seen 
by the titles of these two works, gone even one step further, and 
abridged the abridgment, and thus given the little learner a helping 
hand on his very first introduction to the study of Latin. Both these 
dictionaries appear to be both well devised and well executed, and 
altogether admirably adapted to the purpose for which they are de- 
signed, 





Lectures on Entomology. By John Barlow Burton. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 8vo. pp.48. 


Tue author of these Lectures has contrived to make an amusing 
little brochure, which contains a good deal of the information which 
works of this kind usually convey. It may prove, perhaps, an incite- 
ment to some persons to pursue the study of entomology, by giving 
anecdotes of insects, and shewing how varied and how interesting are 
the marks of our Creator’s skill displayed in this minute world. The 
mode pursued is, after mentioning the seven orders of Linneeus, to 
give a description of some insects of each order, with an account of 
their habits, &c. The pamphlet concludes with some proper remarks 
on the uses of a collection of insects, and a caution against supposing 
the mere collecting of specimens to be worthy of the name of a study. 

The following passage is curious enough, and may be worth extract- 
ing, as containing some original observations of Mr. Burton :— 


“ My own observations tend to confirm some of the statements which T have 
related. I put some Ants of the yellow species ( Formica flava) into a large glass 
bottle, that I might watch their proceedings under-ground; and I had likewise 
obtained some of the Black Ants ( Formica rufa), which IL likewise placed in the same 
situation. For the first two or three days no work was carried on; at the end of that 
time, the top of the mould which was placed in the bottle was covered with dead and 
dying of the black species ; for the Yellow Ants, being in much larger numbers, had 
conquered the Black Ants and destroyed them. They then set about constructing 
galleries; for, unlike the species I have related above, they dig into the earth instead 
of raising chambers on the top of it. I have not been able to ascertain whether the 
Ants are totally blind, but I have reason to think that their antenna, or feelers, 
answer the purpose of eyes ; for as I was watching them one day, I perceived that an 
Ant had lost one of its antenna, and, in consequence, was proceeding very slowly, 
almost every second touching the earth with its remaining feeler, as if it had been 
totally blind. ‘They proceeded very quickly in their work of excavating galleries, 
and made passages in every direction. In about a week after I had placed the first 
Ants in the bottle, I procured another quantity and put them on the top of the earth. 
A very curious circumstance then occurred, which, if I had not seen with my own 
eyes, I certainly should not have believed. One of the Ants had been accidentally cut 
in two, and I saw the legs and the head running about the mould evidently in search 
of its body. In about two hours it had been successful, for I saw it joining its body 
to its head and legs, and it then walked about with as much activity as the rest.” 


There are a few plates, containing a coloured specimen of each 
order; they are, however, as in a littke work like this they would 
naturally be, rather coarse. The author, in his account of flies, does 
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uot take any notice of the late observations relative to their means of 
walking on ceilings and the under surfaces of glass, by which the 
common account, which attributes this to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere against a vacuum, is attempted to be impugned. 





The First Rejection of Christ, a Warning to the Church. A Sermon preached 
in Christ Church Cathedral, on Sunday, Feb. 9th, 1834. By the Rev. J. 
C. Crosthwaite, M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, Dean’s Vicar in Christ’s 
Church Cathedral. London: Wertheim, 12mo. pp. 33. 

In this plain and energetic discourse, Mr. Crosthwaite enters upon the 

motives which engage men to reject Christ. He maintains, that “men 

continually deceive themselves by imagining that it is peculiar views 
of Christianity which excite the enmity of mankind ;” and he contends 
that it isthe acting up to the spirit of Christianity, and requiring other 
men to do so, which gives this unpardonable offence. He first lays 
down two positions ; one of which is, that no man can be uniformly popu- 
lar who is perfectly righteous ; and the other, that no man can be uniformly 
popular who is perfectly honest. He then considers the state of the 
church when Christ first came into the world, and the causes which 
produced his rejection ; and uses this inquiry as a means of suggestion 

to ourselves, that we may inquire in what respects we are under a 

similar condemnation, and that we may be taught thus to turn from 

the error of our ways. It is a vigorous and able sermon, well worthy 
of the author. It has been printed in a cheap form as a tract for 
general circu’ation, 


Gleanings, Historical and Literary, §c. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1837. 8vo. pp. 400. 

As this is only a collection of acknowledged extracts from various 

writers, accompanied by a few illustrative observations by the com- 

piler himself, it seems difficult to give any account of it. It can only 

be said, that it seems to be composed of amusing and interesting pas- 

sages, and may serve pleasantly to beguile a leisure half-hour. 





Marriage Scripturally Considered. A Sermon preached at South Hackney 
Church, on Sunday, July 2, 1837, on occasion of the New Law of Marriage 
coming into Operation. By the Rev. H. H. Norris, A.M., Rector of South 
Hackney, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Llandaff. London: Riving- 


tons ; Cochran, Wix. 1837. 8vo. pp. 20. 
Tue excellent author of this sermon has here done what in his title- 
page he professes to do—considered the subject of marriage in a scrip- 
tural point of view. He has collected together various passages of 
the Bible, from the very first institution of marriage, at the creation of 
the human race, which tend to throw light on the manner in which 
God looked upon this holy state of life; and the conclusion of the 
whole matter is, that as God’s blessing is that alone which can render 
it a holy and a happy state, the desecration of it, by making it a mere 
matter of civil contract, is a national calamity, and that it ought to be 
discountenanced in every possible way, lest it should fearfully demo- 
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ralize our people. ‘To those who seem to think this a question of in- 
difference, or a matter which the legislature does right to treat as a 
civil question, this sermon may be recommended most strongly, as 
likely to prove to them that, at all events, scripture revolts from such 
a view of the case. 


The Protestant Missions Vindicated against the Aspersions of the Rev. N, Wise- 
man, D.D., involving the Protestant Religion. By the Rev. James Hough, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Ham, Surrey, late Chaplain to the Hon. E. I. 
Company at Madras, &c. London: Seeley and Burnside. 1837. 8vo. 
pp. 146. 


‘THe subject here treated is a grave and important question, and 
this volume is calculated to be of considerable service to those who 
are desirous of obtaining accurate information, and forming just views, 
with regard to our missions in the east. It is published with the best 
motives, the desire of refuting error, and of promoting the propagation 
of the truth ; for any profits which arise from it will be given to a so- 
ciety which has for its object to promote education on Christian prin- 
ciples at Madras. The experience of Mr. Hough, as a former chap- 
lain at Madras, enables him to speak as an eye-witness to many 
points, and gives weight to his opinions whenever he touches on what 
belongs to opinions rather than to facts, But with all these claims toa 
favourable reception, there are still some circumstances which render 
the book less satisfactory than Mr. Hough, no doubt, might make it. 
The writer of this notice, at the time Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures ap- 
peared, had noticed certain instances of craft and positive unfairness 
in that part of them which relates to missions, and his impression was, 
assuredly, that the cunning displayed in making out a case, however 
creditable it might be to Dr. Wiseman’s ingenuity, was disgraceful 
enough to his honesty. A notable instance of this special pleading in 
getting up his case is to be found in Lecture the Seventh, p. 228, where 
he quotes a passage from Dr. Buchanan, which is favourable to the 
Romish church, but the effect of which would be tolerably neutralized 
had Dr. Wiseman quoted another passage from the same writer, which 
is to be found in p. 94 of his “ Essays on Colonial Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishments.”” ‘This, and other passages, gave the writer a sufficiently 
unfavourable impression of Dr. Wiseman ; but still the answer of Mr. 
Hough is not so full in its statements as he conceives an answer to Dr. 
Wiseman ought to be. As, however, it supplies those who are in- 
clined to take up the question with much useful matter, although not 
with all which Mr. Hough could have furnished, it will be desirable 
to give a somewhat detailed account of this book. But it will previ- 
ously be necessary to make one or two remarks on the position into 
which Dr. Wiseman has endeavoured to place the question between 
the protestant and the Roman-catholic churches. The state of the 
case, then, when shortly put, is simply this: Dr. Wiseman contends— 

1. That no success, worthy of mention, has attended the missions 
of protestant churches; and hence, that the blessing of God is not 
with their labours, and therefore that the protestant church is no true 
Christian church. 
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2, That such success has been and is vouchsafed from God to the 
missions of the Roman-catholic church as to establish its claim to be 
that “system whereon God's blessing and promises of eternal assistance 
was pronounced,” 

There is considerable ingenuity in the idea of setting the ques- 


tion upon this footing, and it is followed out by an execution fully 


worthy of the design. Every one knows the fable of the lion and the 
statuary : when the lions become sculptors, there is an end to the 
supremacy of man in marble statue or on animated bas-relief! Dr. 
Wiseman is a very skilful artist, it is readily acknowledged; and he 
is admirably qualified, by peculiar impartiality, to tell the tale of pro- 
testant missions! But he is subtle enough not to tell it in his own 
words—that would be too barefaced ; but if he tells it in the words of 
protestants favourable to the missionary cause, how can it be gain- 
said? Here is the secret of the artifice employed by the Roman-ca- 
tholic controversialist. Ifa person can contrive to string together a 
multitude of desponding expressions, and those regrets which ever 

missionary must experience when the state of things fall short of his 
too highly-raised expectations, or his own success is not commensurate 
with his wishes, he will make an impression on the ill-informed and 
the half-reasoning. This is a valuable stock in trade to a Roman- 
catholic trader in controversy; but of course this is not all. There 
are cases in which a missionary or one of our Indian bishops mentions 
very small numbers of native Christians, or shews that their numbers 
have hitherto been exaggerated. Here is another highly valuable in- 
gredient in spicing the tale of protestant failures in the work of evan- 
gelizing the world. It is easy, on these occasions, to ery out “ Ex uno 
disce omnes,’ and to form calculations on any scale of reduction 
which a single instance would give. This, and a few more tricks of 
controversy, Which a greater adept in the art than the writer of this 
notice would readily suggest, are very plausible arguments, and serve 
a very good turn in making out a case. It may be imagined that Dr. 
Wiseman has not overlooked the advantage which such a course would 
give him, nor been slow to avail himself of every method which the 
most ingenious advocate could devise of packing a mass of evidence in 
favour of his cause. But this, again, is not all. Doubts may be cast 
on all protestant accounts which mention any large number of con- 
verts or native Christians, while the reports of Roman catholics, even 
down to a private letter, are to be admitted without the shadow of an 
imputation on their accuracy. ‘Those who have any acquaintance 
with the early letters of the jesuit missionaries will know how to ap- 
preciate such confidence. With them (the writer means the mission- 
aries of the 17th century) one meets with narratives of wholesale con- 
version of the heathen which certainly put to shame all the reports of 
protestant missionaries. ‘Those who can convert and baptize thou- 
sands in one day are placed far beyond competition with human be- 
ings of ordinary powers. No doubt, the thousands converted by the 
apostles in one day (vid. Acts, ii, 41) will be brought forward in de- 
fence of the possibility of such conversions, ‘Those who bring forward 
such an instanee, besides the circumstance of divine inspiration and 
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supernatural powers being vouchsafed to the apostles, do not exactly 
consider from what state of mind these thousands were converted to 
Christianity. The change from Judaism to Christianity, great as it 
was, was only the adoption of a new interpretation of their own sacred 
books, or an acceptance of ideas with most of which they had for a 
time been in some degree familiar, It is not a parallel case to the 
conversion of superstitious heathens, or idolatrous and ignorant sa- 
vages. 

Then comes also another question: It is well known that the jesuit 
missionaries, in order to obtain proselytes. made such a compromise 
in some instances, by adopting the dresses and the customs of the 
idolatrous priests, that it would seem almost doubtful on which side 
the conversion had taken place. This is pointed out in section ii. of 
Mr. Hough’s former work in reply to the Abbé Dubois, pp. 61—64. 

Now, in estimating the number of converts made by the two 
churches, the compromise made, and the portion of idolatrous prac- 
tices retained, is a most important element, Such a conversion is 
merely nominal; and, on the other hand, where protestant mission- 
aries are as scrupulous as Henry Martyn, the rite of baptism is per- 
haps refused to many who have accepted the truth, though not so as 
to satisfy a conscience like his. All these considerations are of primary 
moment in forming a correct estimate of this matter, and they are 
therefore suggested here ; but it is impossible to do more than suggest 
them, as points which must be taken into the account. 

To return now to Dr. Wiseman and Mr. Hough. Mr. Hough points 
out another artifice in the conduct of his opponent’s argument. It is 
this: Dr. Wiseman, in order to make more of the failure of protestant 
missions, grossly exaggerates the amount of the means at their com- 
mand. He is thus enabled to exclaim to something like the following 
effect: “‘ See, with all this lavish expenditure—with all this command 
of money—how little the protestants can do! And on the other hand, 
with the small means which the Roman catholics possess, see what 
wonders they have wrought! ‘The Divine blessing must be with 
these, and must be withheld from the former!’ This, too, forms a 
very plausible argument; but it seems to the writer of this notice that 
the proper mode of meeting all this plausible array of argument is, not 
by attacking the detail, but denying the propriety of appealing to this 
success as a sufficient test of truth. It is applying our own tnterpreta- 
tion of the providential dealings of God as the means of discovering 
truth, and thus subjecting ourselves to the liability of error in two dif- 
ferent ways. First, in ascertaining the facts of the case we are liable 
to error from prejudice and partiality; and, secondly, even supposing 
we had ascertained the facts correctly, we should be liable to err from 
judging of the Divine scheme of salvation by the miserable part and 
portion which our own time and our own confined operations can pos- 
sibly disclose. It is not meant to be denied that success is an earnest 
of God’s favour, a legitimate source of encouragement, and, in some 
degree, a confirmatory argument ; but as a test of truth thus applied, 
it is as unsafe and slippery a test as enthusiasm or crafty cunning could 
devise. But all this is too familiar to the man of education to need 
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any further illustration, Having therefore hinted in what.way it 
seems to the writer of this notice the general question ought to be dis- 

of, the details are of less consequence, except as an illustration 
of Roman-catholic subtlety, or a source of information as to the state 
of missions generally. : 

It is here that the writer would complain of a deficiency in Mr, 
Hough’s book. He could surely have given more specific information, 
and more detailed and statistical accounts in reply to Dr. W. And 
even that which he has given might perhaps have been more conve- 
niently arranged. The addition even of a sort of summary of what 
he has brought forward, and a table of the errors and misrepresenta- 
tions of Dr. W., would render his book more useful to those who can- 
not give the time requisite to make it here for themselves. 

Mr. Hough has powerfully pointed out a great many instances of 
Dr. Wiseman’s unfairness in details; but it would be impossible to 
enter into an examination of these in the present notice. It is suffi- 
cient to recommend this answer to all who are interested in the sub- 
ject. At the same time there is some strange oversight in Mr. Hough’s 
performance. He makes a part, though an insignificant part, of his 
accusation of jesuitical artifice to consist in Dr. Wiseman’s quoting a 
statement of his own, and attributing it to Mr. Townley, and imphes 
that Dr. Wiseman did not dare to refer to his answer to Abbé Dubois. 
Now, in the edition of the Lectures before the writer of this notice, 
p. 181, Lecture vi., the passage is as distinctly attributed to Mr. Hough 
as words can make it. This is the genuine edition, by Booker; can 
Mr. Hough use the pirated one? or what is the mistake here? . It,is 
a very bad thing to enable Dr. Wiseman to accuse his opponent. of 
falsifying passages of his Lectures. It is wrong not to be more careful 
in casting imputations even on an unfair antagonist, and it gives him 
an advantage which nothing besides could bestow. It is true that Dr, 
Wiseman has dealt most unfairly with the passage he has quoted, as 

one will see who takes the trouble to read Mr. Llough’s. former 
book ; but to accuse him of jesuitical artifice &c. in doing what he 
does not appear to have done, is mischievous to the cause of truth. 

Mr. Hough's work is divided into two parts; the first refutes the 
statements relative to protestant missions, the second touches chiefly 
on the means employed by the Roman-catholic missionaries, and argues 
the question of their success, ‘The second part contains some infor- 
mation extracted from a most valuable writer of the early part of last 
century, Dr. Michael Geddes, the chancellor of Sarum. He is one 
whose learning and knowledge, especially his acquaintance with Spa- 
nish history and literature, render his books most interesting and va- 
luable in the Roman-catholic controversy. The volume of his which 
relates to India is that which Mr. Hough has quoted and abridged. 
In the Appendix, Mr. Hough has reprinted his own evidence before 
the House of Commons, which is very interesting. It is also impos- 
sible not to acknowledge throughout the volume that very much of 
misrepresentation is exposed, and that there is much light thrown upon 
the former proceedings of Roman-catholic missionaries. 

The following statement of the present state of the American mission 
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aimee the Burmese will be a matter of at least some interest 'to the 
reader :— 


* In 1823, the mission was suspended during the Burmese war with the English, 
which was protracted beyond expectation, and left the country in a state 
vourable to missionary operations. These, however, were resumed in | ; and 
the missionaries soon began to reap the fruit of their former labours. It appeared 
that the seed sown had not all perished. Not to enter here into details, it may 
suffice to state the present condition of the different missionary stations in the Bur- 
mese empire, 

“ Rancoon—suspended in 1823--renewed in 1830.—in 1836; 1 missionary— 
7 native assistants—and of the numerous attendants on their ministry, 47 were regu- 
lar communicants. 

“ Ava, the ancient capital of the empire—suspended in 1829—renewed in 1833.— 
In 1836: 2 missionaries—11 baptized—and the number of catechumens very great. 

** Mautmein, in the British territory. eastward of Rangoon: the chief seat of the 
mission— established in 1827.—In 1834: 5 missionaries and printers—8 native 
assistants—3 congregations, Burmese, Karens, and English soldiers—324 baptisms 
up to January, 1834—50 scholars. 

“ Tavoy, in British Burmah—established in I828.—In 1828: 2 missionaries 
8 native assistants—of the numerous attendants upon their ministrations, the com- 
municants were—248 Karens, 7 Burmese, and 4 Europeans. 

** Such is the state of the mission to the Burmese empire, which Dr. Wiseman 
has described in the most contemptuous terms. We challenge him to produce any- 
thing like it in the entire range of Romish missions, whether in reference to the 
short time of their existence, to the nature of the impediments to be surmounted, or 
to the character of the converts.” 





An Address to the Members of the Church of England, both Lay and Clerical, 
on the Necessity of placing the Government of the Church in the Hands of 
Members of its own Communion, By the Rev. John Warren, M.A., Chan- 
cellor of Bangor, and Rector of Graveley, Cambridgeshire, late Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge. ndon: Simpkin and Marshall; 
Stevenson, Cambridge; Edis, Huntingdon. pp. 38. 


Mr. Warren has thrown out in this pamphlet his suggestion as to 
what he considers “the necessity of placing the government of the 
church in the hands of its own members,’ by means of establishing a 
synod, partly composed of laymen who are communicants, and partly 
of clergy. He considers that, according to primitive custom, the lait 
ought to have a share in its government, and that the exclusive ad- 
ministration of the church by the clergy savours too mach of the 
times when the clergy were magnified in the eyes of the people by 
the invention of the blasphemous doctrine of transubstantiation. This 
synod is to be enacted and formed into a permanent legislative body 
for the church by means of convocation, and the act of convocation 
is to be ratified by Parliament. Mr. Warren says that he has felt it 
to be a duty to make some public protest on the necessity of making 
such a change, and therefore delivers his sentiments in this pamphlet. 
Most persons will agree with him as to the unfitness of Parliament, 
in many respects, to legislate for the church, especially now that it: is 
composed of Romanists and dissenters of every creed or of no creed, 
Members of Parliament, even in these days of enlightenment, cannot 
know everything; railways and corporation-reform bills, and matters 
of this kind, occupy so mueh of their time and their thoughts, that it 
will happen only too often that they display rather more ignorance 
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on ecclesiastical matters than is desirable in legislators; and the hete- 
rogeneous composition of the motley class of varied hues of belief is 
another element in the constitution of the assembly which serves to 
unfit it still more for the discussion of matters relating to the church. 
The inconveniences, therefore, of the present state of things, are 
easily seen, but the remedy for the evil is a matter which will 
cause division of opinion; and of course Mr, Warren, officially situ- 
ated as he is among the clergy, must be aware that a pamphlet of 
thirty-eight pages can only disclose his views, without giving any 
earnest of their practicability. He wishes, however, that his scheme 
should be known and considered; and as it is a subject which it may 
be well to have subjected to the deliberation and the thoughts of the 


clergy and laity of the church, the better plan may be to quote that 
part of his book which exhibits the chief features of his scheme. 


“« However, that you may better understand my views upon this subject, I will 
place before you an outline of what I conceive might possibly be a good constitution 
for such a synod. Male communicants of our church, above the age of twenty-one, 
to form the constituency (if | may so speak) of this synod.* In each of the large 
parishes these persons to meet together, and to elect a pesron, whom, for want of a 
better name, I will call a synodsman ; several small parishes to be consolidated for 
the purpose of making the same elections, and thus consolidated, to elect one synods- 
man. ‘The synodsmen to meet at the same places where the parochial clergy now 
meet to elect proctors to sit in convocation, and there to elect lay proctors, also to sit 
in the lower house of convocation. Thus, according to this plan, the upper house 
of convocation would remain as it is at present constituted, and the lower house of 
convocation (besides the deans, archdeacons, and proctors of the chapters, and of the 
parochial clergy, of whom it is now composed) would also contain proctors of the 
laity, equal in number to the proctors of the parochial clergy. Thus, one synod or 
convocation to be formed for the whole of England, and this synod, thus constituted, 
to be the legislative body for the internal affairs of the church.+ 

“ Now, as the very ground on which these changes are recommended is that of 
giving security for the maintenance of the true faith, it will be of the utmost im- 
portance that care be taken that the members of this synod be sound in doctrine, and 
irreproachable in moral conduct (as far as by human laws such objects can be 
attained. ) 

“ But in order that the lay proctors of the synod be sound and conscientious 
members of our church, it will be necessary that the constituency by whom they are 
elected be so too. The foundation of a good synod must be laid in a good con- 
stituency ; care, therefore, must be taken that the power of repelling unworthy per- 
sons from the holy communion be duly exercised. Unless this point be attended to, 
we shall in vain attempt to create a synod which will give security to the church for 
the maintenance of the true faith.” 

He then considers the mode of effecting a return to such a state of 
discipline as to the holy communion as would enable him to effect 
this object. He must of course be aware that all schemes of this sort 
on paper will cause great diversity of opinion. Many will probably 


follow, differing more or less from this; but what will be the result 
remains to be seen. 








* “ Besides this qualification of being a communicant, some other qualification 
might be required with respect to property in order to give a vote.” 

+ “ This is merely a rough plan, and only intended as such, and would require some 
alteration in detail to carry it well into execution; probably it would be best to 
divide each diocese into archdeaconries or districts of a convenient size, and to have 
two clergymen and three laymen returned for each archdeaconry or district, who, 
together with the deans, archdeacons, and proctors of the chapters, should make up 


the lower house of convocation, thus making the number of clergy and laity in the 
lower house nearly equ "og 
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The Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, as it has been stated in some recent 
Tracts, Weighed in the Balance of the Sanctuary. 1n Three Dialogues. By 
the Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph, M.A., Minister of St. James’s, Bristol. 


London: Seeleys. 12mo. pp. 140. 

Mr. Bipputen informs us in his preface that the substance of this 
tract was published in 1816, as “Remarks on a ‘Tract which had 
recently been placed on the list of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” which, of course, must allude to the tract of Bishop 
Mant, which at that time caused so much discussion. Mr. Biddulph 
further states, that being in his seventy-fourth year, and having just 
been “restored from an illness which placed him on the very verge of 
an eternal world, the censure or praise of man must be supposed to be 
of very little consequence !’’ ‘These are circumstances which would 
justly preclude any harsh remarks, and would tend to prove that this 
little volume is written in sincerity of spirit, and in a zeal for God’s 
truth. With every kind feeling, however, towards the author, it is 
but justice to say, that to the writer of this notice the line of argument 
throughout appears so weak, that, without entering into this muchb- 
debated question, he would only express his conviction that this book 
is nct calculated to do service to that side of the question which it 
espouses. It seems to him that it misrepresents the views of those 
who maintain the other position, and thus, in some parts of it, to com- 
bat a shadow. For instance, in page 92, the writer considers the 
question to be, whether regeneration is ever separated from baptism ; 
and his opponents are made to maintain that the grace of God is 
dependent on a mere opus operatum, without any regard to the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions of the covenant on the part of man, See, 
also, the note, p. 10. It would probably save much dispute with 
well-intentioned persons, if each person who writes on this subject 
would define strictly what he means by the word “ regeneration,” and 
agree never to attribute to an opponent any consequences which fol- 
low from that definition unless they agree in that preliminary step. 
The very writer who contends that regeneration, according to his own 
view of the term, is the effect of baptism, might be equally ready with 
his opponent to deny it, when a different meaning is assigned to the 
word. However, an article like this is not the place to attempt 
settling discussions which have engaged the attention of so many able 
men, and, unhappily, divided so many who are excellent from each 
other. And yet, when a tract is published which takes up so decidedly 
one view of the question, and is written as if the views of those who 
embrace a different opinion on the subject were so nearly allied to 
popery as to cause danger to the church, it is needful to mention that 
its arguments require very much careful sifting, and its statements of 
the views opposed to it much modification. 

It must further be said, that Mr. Biddulph, aware that the bap- 
tismal service speaks very strongly on the subject, attempts to shew 
that its language must be interpreted by the other writings of Cranmer 
and the reformers in general. ‘This is a fair principle, if fairly applied 
to difficult and obscure passages, and it would bea fair guide to inter- 
pret what they mean by the word “ regeneration.” But Mr. Biddulph 
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does not say what use he makes of this principle to interpret one or 
two plain passages in the office for infant baptism—viz., ‘ Seeing now, 
dearly beloved brethren, that this child is regenerate, and grafted into 
the body of Christ’s church,” &c. ; and that, also, in the prayer after 
the Lord’s prayer, in which “hearty thanks’ are offered up to God 
that “it hath pleased him to regenerate this infant with his Holy 
Spirit.” 

This language is certainly unequivocal, and the only explanation it 
admits of by other writings of the compilers of the liturgy is, by defin- 
ing the sense in which the word “regeneration” is used. ‘The ques- 
tion is not intended to be gone into here ; but if harsh things are to be 
said of those who hold the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and they 
are told that they must interpret the liturgy by other writings, it is but 
just and fair to ask in what way they are to interpret these words, If 
they hold baptismal regeneration, so do these passages ; and the thing 
to be shewn is, that they hold it in a different sense; but they are not 
to be condemned for merely holding that doctrine, nor accused of 
holding it in any sense which others may attach to the term. 

This remark was absolutely necessary ; there are one or two others 
which ought also to be made. Mr. Biddulph quotes Hooker, p, 104; 
but might he not have found other passages in that great writer which 
would shew that Hooker himself held the doctrine of regeneration by 
baptism, which is not contradicted by this extract ? 

One more remark to justify the writer in saying that the arguments 
in this book are weak. Mr. Biddulph, page 28, quotes the original of 
Acts, ii. 47, and says, that “the saved” would be a more correct 
translation of rovs owfouévouc, than “ such as should be saved.” If per- 
sons appeal to Greek to support their opinions, they ought to treat 
it correctly and critically. Surely, this would be a wrong transla- 
tion, and a deterioration of the established one. The fact that, to give 
the meaning of “ the saved,” the original ought to be rove ceowopévous, 
is a matter of such common knowledge, that one is surprised to meet 
with such a translation. And, again, the case of Cornelius is quoted 
to a that baptism is not necessary to justification and acceptance 
before God. Surely, if such an instance is appealed to, and the justi- 
fication of Cornelius is thus insisted upon, this example would prove a 
difficulty in the way of other doctrines which Mr. Biddulph holds. 
Did Cornelius know the doctrine ofthe cross when he was thus justified ? 
Will there not be some difficulty in this view of his case if urged 
against the doctrine of baptismal regeneration ? and was not the con- 
clusion of the Apostle, that they should all be baptized? Might not 
this instance be adduced by the opponents of Mr. Biddulph to prove 
a portion of their case ? 

In conclusion, it shall only be said, that these remarks are not meant 
in any unkindly spirit towards Mr. Biddulph, who seems to be zealous 
and well-intentioned; and one only regrets that differences should 
arise among those who love the cause of religion. In some degree 
they may be inevitable ; but it is only because this work seems more 

likely to promote controversy, without settling any part of the ques- 
tion, that it is necessary to point out what appear to the writer of this 
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notice to be its defects, Having said that he thought its arguments 
weak, he felt it a duty to give some instances of this weakness, To- 
wards Mr. Biddulph, whose career of Christian usefulness may. be 
drawing now towards its decline, he can only express his best wishes, 
and trust that his remaining years may be free from the din of con- 
troversy, and that both he and those who differ from him may, under 
all their difference, retain a mutual spirit of charity and forbearance, 
and that if they cannot view things exactly alike, if they cannot con- 
vince each other, they may never cease to love each other as Christian 
brethren, 


A First Grammar of the Latin Language. Designed for Schools or Private 
Tuition. By the Rev. W. Butler, M.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford, Head 
Master of the Free Grammar School, Nottingham. London: Longman 
and Co. 1837. pp. 128. 


Tals grammar is designed for the use of beginners; and it contains a 
great deal in a small space. It is written in English, and the rules of 
syntax seem to be very carefully condensed from the best philosophi- 
cal grammars. The question of its adaptation to practice, or its 
superiority to other grammars, must be left to the, decision of those 
engaged in early education; but the circumstance of its proceeding 
from the head-master of one of the grammar-schools is an earnest of 
its having been constructed with a practical view, and it is likely, on 
that account, to remedy, at least, some of the defects of former ele- 
mentary grammars. 


Music and the Anglo-Saxons ; being some Account of the Anglo-Saxon Orchestra, 
with Remarks on the Church Music of the 19th century. By Francis Diederich 
Wackerbarth, A.M. Queen’s College, Cambridge. London: Pickering. 8yo, 
1837. pp. 46. 


Tis appears a most unpromising title; but Mr, Wackerbarth has 
contrived to make an interesting treatise on a somewhat dry subject. 
He investigates the nature of the musical instruments in use among 
the Anglo-Saxons,—the organ, the psaltery, the harp, the canticum, the 
drum, the cymbals, the trumpet, &c.,—giving quotations from Saxon 
or Latin writers, and, in some instances, engravings of the instruments 
from old MSS. ‘Those who wish to understand this subject will do 
well to consult this little treatise. 





Mr. BEtL’s very beautiful book on “ British Quadrupeds” is mow 
completed, by the publication of the Eleventh Part. Itis a book which 
ought to be in the library of every English gentleman who is interested 
in the natural history of his country. The wood-cuts are beautiful, 
and the name of the writer is a guarantee for the excellence of the 
descriptions, &c. This last part contains an excellent — which 
illustrates the classification adopted by Mr. Bell. The cover con- 
tains an announcement which will gratify all the friends of natural 
history—viz., that Mr. Bell is about to continue his labours, and follow 
up the Quadrupeds by a History of British Reptiles. 
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Mr. Y arRELL’s “ History of British Birds,” Part LL, is out, and forms 
a worthy companion to the above. The engravings of the goshawk 
and the rough-legged buzzard in this number are beautiful. 


F'inpeEN’s “ Ports and Harbours’’ is proceeding with its usual beauty ; 
although the views in Part VIII. are less striking than some of the 
former ones. Those, however, of Weymouth and Ramsgate are 


beautifully contrasted—the one all quiet and peace, the other all storm 
and foam. 


Tue “Churches of London,” No. [X., contains two views of St. 
Andrew’s Undershaft; one of which is the monument of the celebrated 
antiquary, Stow. 


A VERY interesting little pamphlet, under the name of “Some Re- 
collections of His late Majesty King William 1V.,” has made its appear- 
ance, It is said to be written by the Rev. I. R. Wood, the preceptor 
to Prince George of Cambridge, and may therefore be relied on as 
authentic. It may, too, be guessed, that it was published under the 
sanction of the Queen Dowager; for nothing but this supposition will 
account for the very slight mention of her unremitting attention to our 
late sovereign in his last hours. In one edition of it, a character of 
the late King is appended, which, although it is dated Hampton Court, 
appears of a different order, and not to be worthy to accompany the 
former performance. It claims on the title-page, however, to be the 
authorized edition; although the writer of this notice cannot but 
imagine that there is some mistake in this matter. Possibly, the 
whole having appeared in the newspapers, it is considered that there is 
no copyright in the case at all. The edition alluded to is published 
by Harding, of Red Lion Court; and contains, at the end, a sheet of 
puffs of the “ Pastoral Echo’ and the “ Church of England Preacher,” 
&ec. It seems rather remarkable that some of the numbers of the 
Church of England Preacher should contain sermons by Dr. Chalmers, 
and others sermons by Dr. J. Pye Smith. What does “Church of 
England” in this case mean ? 
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CONVICTION OF A CLERGYMAN UNDER THE NEW REGISTRATION 
ACT. 

Ar the court-house at Leeds, on Wednesday last, the Rev. Robert Taylor, 
curate of the parish of Leeds, was summoned before the magistrates of that 
borough, to answer to an information preferred against him for not having 
registered the death of one William Pinkey, with the registrars duly appointed 
under the new act of parliament, within the time prescribed by that act; or 
that he had not within seven days from performing the funeral service over 
the body of the said William Pinkey given notice in writing thereof. The 
court-house was much crowded. 

Mr. G. Rawson, jun., solicitor and superintendent registrar, appeared in 
support of the information. The rev. defendant had no legal assistance. 

Mr. Rawson, in opening the case, said that he did not appear there as 
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superintendent registrar, having had no communication with the registrar- 
general, nor any instruction from him on the subject, but he appeared as the 
solicitor of Edward Cooke, the complainant: and, as far as he (Mr. Rawson) 
was concerned, he had done everything in his power to keep back this question 
from coming before the magistrates ; but the registrars of births and deaths 
find they could not perform their duties efficiently under the present system. 
Ile would take the liberty, in the first place, to state the course taken by the 
clergy in the neighbourhood with regard to the registration of births and 
deaths. 


The Rev. Mr. Taylor objected to this course, as calculated to prejudice his 
case. 

Mr. Rawson said, that his object in referring to it was to shew that it was 
only in the last resort that they had been driven to their present step of sum- 
moning a clergyman before the bench. 

Alderman ottie said, that it was for Mr. Rawson to prove the facts alleged 
in the information, and in the outset he (Alderman Tottie) must state, that 
he had not read the act of parliament, and therefore he should like to see the 
law bearing upon the subject. 

Mr. Rawson (handing up to the bench some copies of acts of parliament) 
stated, that the information was laid under the 27th section of the “ Act for 
Registering Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England,” 

Alderman Tottie (to defendant).—You are aware of the act of parliament ? 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor said he had read the act of parliament, and he sup- 
posed that he had acted agreeably to it. He hoped to be able to prove to the 
court that he was at least conscientious in his opinion, and in the course he 
had adopted. 

Mr. Rawson said, that the information was laid against the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor for having performed the funeral service over the body of William 
Pinkey, of Apple-street, in Leeds, on the 27th of August last, and not having 
given notice to the registrar of the district in which the said William Pinkey 
died. It would be his first duty to put in Mr. Taylor’s own register of the 
burial of William Pinkey. Mr. Rawson then handed in a certificate of the 
burial of William Pinkey, extracted from the register-book of burials at the 
parish church. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor admitted the handwriting to be his. 

Alderman Tottie here suggested an amicable arrangement, in order to raise 
the question in dispute before a higher court. 

Mr. Lofthouse (acting clerk to the justices).—There is no certiorari allowed 
by the act. 

Mr. Rawson.—There is an appeal to the sessions in cases where the penalty 
exceeds 5/. 

Alderman Tottie then desired the case to go on. 

Mr. Rawson said—There is one point which I wished to be admitted, 
namely, that William Pinkey died in the workhouse. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—I cannot admit that. All 1 know is, that this is a 
certified copy of the parish register. 

Mr. Rawson.—Do you admit that he lived in Apple-street ? 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—I cannot say that; I do not know. I have buried 
forty people at once, and it is impossible | could know where they all lived, 

Mr. Rawson.— I can prove it, if it is not admitted. The burial took place 
at St. Mary’s church on the 27th of August. Did it not? 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor replied in the affirmative. 

Alderman Tottie.—Then that seems to be the only fact admitted, that he 
did bury a person at the church of St. Mary, on the 27th of August. 

Mr. Rawson.—And I shall prove by three registrars now in attendance, 
that no certificate was ever granted of a previous registration, and then I 
shall call on Mr. Taylor to prove the giving of the notice that he is required 
to give under the 27th section of this act. I shall, however, first proceed to 
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prove their appointment, by putting in an order of the poor law commis- 
sioners. Will Mr. Taylor admit that? 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor. I have no objection to that. I do not come here to 
do anything but what is right, and to shew that I have acted conscientiously. 

Mr. Rawson said he should prove that the township of Leeds was divided 
into three districts—namely, the north district, of which Robert Greig is 

istrar ; the west district, of which Thomas Taylor is registrar; and the 
Kirkgate district, of which Edward Cooke is registrar. He then handed to 

the bench an order of the poor law commissioners to that effect, which being 
sealed with their seal, was evidence of what it contained in any court of 
justice, under the 3rd section of the Poor Law Amendment Act. He then 
cited the 7th and 10th sections of the Registration of Births &c. Act, to 
shew that where there was no board of guardians of the poor, the poor law 
commissioners were required and empowered to divide townships and parishes 
into registering districts, and to appoint the registrars to them, as had been 
done in the order which he put in evidence. Mr. Rawson then read an ex- 
tract from the 18th clause of the Act for Registering Births, Deaths, &c., 
shewing that every registrar was authorized and required to inform himself 
carefully of every birth and every death which shall happen within his dis- 
trict, and to learn and register, as soon after the event as conveniently may 
be done, the several particulars required to be registered, according to the 
forms prescribed. He then came to the clause under which the present infor- 
mation was laid, the 27th section of the same act, which he read at length. 

Mr. Rawson next called attention to the 42nd clause of the same act, which 
enacts that every registrar who shall refuse, or without reasonable cause omit, 
to register any birth or death of which he shall have had due notice, shall 
forfeit a sum not exceeding 50/. for every such offence. Having referred to 
the clauses on which he relied, it was his duty first to contend that the inten- 
tion of the framers of the act clearly was, that there should be a certificate of 
registration delivered in all ordinary cases to the minister officiating at every 
funeral service ; and in order to strengthen that opinion, he should beg leave 
to read a notice issued by the Dean of Ripon in reference to this act. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—That is not evidence. I am a clergyman of the 
church of England, of equal authority ander the bishop with the dean, and 
therefore, if made evidence, I submit it could not bind me. 

Mr. Rawson began to read the document. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor persisted in his objection. As a further reason, he 
objected to it because it was an unnecessary consumption of time. At 11 
o'clock it was his duty to offer up the prayers of the church, but he had been 
torn away to answer this charge, and he had been obliged to ask the vicar to 
take his duty. 

Mr. Rawson said that, as that had been alluded to, he ought to state, that 
in consequence of a suggestion from the magistrates, a message was sent to 
Mr. Taylor, desiring him to attend there at any time that might be conve- 
nient, without sammone, but that he had refused to do so. 

Alderman Tottie said that he had suggested that course. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor was obliged to him for his consideration, but he 
thought that if there was a determination in certain quarters to persecute the 
church, the sooner it was withstood the better. 

Alderman Tottie said, there was no wish on the part of the bench to per- 
secute the church. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor acquitted the bench of any such intention. 

Alderman Tottie said, that they should endeavour to administer the law 
impartially ; and to enable them to do so in this case, which invelved a new 
point, they should be glad, even though at the risk of irregularity, to hear any 
opinions or arguments, or any evidence that might be offered. 

Mr. Rawson observed, that he did not offer the Dean of Ripon’s notice as 
evidence, but in support of his argument. With reference to the remark of 
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Mr. Taylor, that there was an intention to persecute the church, he begged to 
state that the registrars at Leeds had had adistinct overture from Mr. Pickard, 
the sexton, that he would give them every facility if they would pay him 3d. 
per name. 

Mr. Pickard.— You should state that they have 1s. each. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—That was not my act. 

Mr. Rawson.—But you said that you would sanction everything he did. 
There was a negotiation between the registrars and him on the subject. He 
ageing 4d. a-name, which they refused, and that is the reason we are here 
to-day. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—That is your assertion only. When I spoke of per- 
secuting the church, I did not refer to the registrars of Leeds only. 

Alderman Tottie.—Proceed with the case. 

Mr. Rawson read the notice from the Dean of Ripon, which stated that the 
only change which the Registration Acts had made that affected the services 
of the church was, that in cases of burial, a certificate of registration must be 
procured from the registrar before interment. 

The Rev. J. Fawcett (who accompanied Mr. Taylor) asked how it was 
known that that was the Dean of Ripon’s notice ? 

Alderman Tottie said it was not evidence; it only amounted to an opinion, 

The three registrars, Greig, Taylor, and Cooke, were then sworn, and in 
answer to questions put to them by Mr. Rawson, severally said they had not 
cronies previous to the burial, a certificate of the registration of William 

inkey. 

Mr. Rawson.—I now call upon Mr. Taylor to shew that he has given the 

uisite notice, | 

he Rev. Mr. Taylor said that this was the first time he had appeared in a 
court of justice, and he was quite unacquainted with the technicalities of the 
law; he wished therefore to be guided by the common sense view of the 
question, and he trusted that in this case he had understood the act correctly. 
He should be able to prove that he had given a notice of the burial, as _re- 
quired by that act. 

Richard Hodgson Pickard, sexton of the parish church, was then sworn. 
He said that he delivered to Mr. Thomas Taylor, one of the registrars of 
Leeds, a notice of the burial of the body of William Pinkey, and if Mr, 
Taylor would produce it, he could identify the document. 

Mr. Rawson said, that Pickard should have been prepared with a copy. 
He then handed to the bench the original, of which the following is a copy :— 


(“* To the Registrar of Births and Deaths in the Leeds district.) 


‘¢ Pursuant to act of parliament, 6th and 7th William IV., cap. 86, entitled, 
‘An Act for Registering Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England,’ I hereby 
give notice, that I performed a religious service for the burial of a dead body, 
which was buried on the 27th of August, 1837, in the parish of Leeds, in the 
county of York, for which no certificate, according to the form of schedule E 
to the aforesaid act annexed, has been delivered to me. 

“‘ And for the burial of another dead body, on August 27th, 1837. 

** And for the burial of another dead body, on August 27th, 1837. 

“« And for the burial of another dead body, on August 27th, 1837. 

“« Witness my hand this 2nd day of September, 1837, 
Rosert Tayior.” 


Mr. Rawson.—This is not a notice such as is required. 

Alderman Tottie.—When was it delivered ? 

Pickard.—Cn the 2nd of September. 

Alderman Tottie.—This is a notice that certain dead bodies were buried on 
the 27th of August, but there is no mention of the name of William Pinkey. 

Pickard.—The registry of the burial of William Pinkey is No, 1,276 on 
our register, and that is one of the burials mentioned in this notice. 
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Alderman Tottie.—But as it stands, the notice does not apply to Pinkey ; 
it may refer to another. You must shew that the notice applies to him. 

Pickard.—The number will identify him. 

Mr. Rawson read from Mr. Greig’s original register an entry of the death 
of William Pinkey, aged 11 years, who died at the workhouse on the 25th 
of August, and which was registered by him, on the information of Margaret 
Nettleton, his sister, who attended him in his last illness, and he (Mr, Raw- 
son) was prepared to contend that the notice must be given to the registrar 
of the death which occurred. 

The Rev. Mr. Fawcett observed, that the first act was confused in its de- 
scription of the persons to whom the notices were to be given, and there had 
been some new enactments on the subject. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor said, that the notice was according to a form drawn 
by a high legal authority in the church, and sent down to them. 

Alderman Tottie.—I don’t understand what the object of this notice is; 
it had better not have been given at all. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—lI think it had better not have been required. 

Alderman Clapbham.—There are repeated instances where property has 
been lost for want of registers being properly kept in the churches. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—Not in churches, but in other places, I can shew 
you registers that have been kept in this parish for 300 years, and which are 
not at all damaged. 


Alderman Tottie.—Upon such a notice as this, the registrar could not be 
made liable to the penalty for not registering. 


The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—The question is, whether that is a sufficient notice 
or not. 

Alderman Tottie.—I don’t know whether you think so or not, but I don’t. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—It is a form of notice sent down for us to act upon. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Pickard, who had been despatched for his 
church book, returned with it, and he stated that the last dead body men- 
tioned in the notice of the 2nd of September, which he gave to Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, the registrar, referred to the 1,276th entry in the book of burials, and 
that was the burial of the body of William Pinkey, aged 11 years. 

Alderman Tottie.—Then, on the 13th of September, there is a notice given 
to the registrar of the burial of the person mentioned in the information. 
There has not been any notice of it before. 


The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—It is the ‘‘ dead body” that is mentioned in the 
notice. 

Alderman Tottie.—‘‘ Person” is mentioned in the information. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—You do not suppose I ever buried any other than 
dead bodies. There is no particular form given or required by the act. It 
gives a form for the registrar, but not for the clergyman ; therefore the cler- 
gyman gives his own form according to the letter of the act. 

Aldermen Tottie.—But that is your construction of the letter of the act. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—No it is not. 

Alderman Tottie.—Well, but ’tis a construction which amounts to no notice 
at all, and could not be the intention of the framers of the act. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—I gave him a notice. 

Mr. Rawson.—There is another point which I wish you to understand | 
have taken—namely, that this notice was given to Mr. Taylor, who is not 
the registrar of the district in which the party died, nor in which he was 
buried. 

Pickard.— You have settled that point by calling the three registrars to 
prove that they did not give any certificate. 

Alderman Tottie.—As | understand it, the object is to conceal the name. 

Pickard.— We say that we are not under any obligation to give it. 


The Rev. Mr. Taylor.—The registrar is to busy himself in the district, to 
find out births and deaths, and to register them. 
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Aldetman Tottie—The whole question is, whether a clergyman is to give 
notice of the burial of a body, or of a particular body. 

Alderman Clapham.—It must have been the intention of the act to give 
the name. 

Mr. Pickard.—lIt is not the literal meaning of the words, whatever may be 
the spirit of the act. 

Alderman Tottie.—Have both sides said all they wish to say ? 

Mr. Rawson.—I wish to press the point I mentioned just now, that the 
notice of the burial was not given to the registrar of the district in which 
Pinkey died or was buried. I mention this point because we have been in- 
formed by the agent of the clergy that he intends to take the next notices to 
the registrar of births and deaths at Rothwell, a place five miles distant, but 
in the Leeds superintendent registrar’s district. 

Alderman Tottie.—I do not think we have anything to do with what is 
intended to be done. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor said that the 27th clause, which imposed the penalty 
now sought to be recovered, required the person who shall bury or perform 
any funeral, or any religious service for the burial of any dead body, to give 
notice thereof to the registrar, and on looking back to see who “ the regis- 
trar’’ is, he found a great confusion of names of registrars and superintendent 
registrars ; and on looking to the amended act, he found that where clergy- 
men were required to give notice to the superintendent registrar, it was to 
be taken as sufficient service if given to some registrar under his superin- 
tendence. 

A good deal of discussion ensued upon this point, but no decision followed, 
as the case was decided on the main question—the general insufficiency of 
the form of notice. 

In the course of the argument, Mr. Pickard aptly put the case of a person 
who died at Thirsk, and who was buried at Leeds without a registrar's certi- 
ficate. In such a case was it expected that the Leeds clergyman should go 
or send over to the registrar at Thirsk a notice of the burial ? 

Mr. Rawson said, that clergymen had refused burial in cases where a 
certificate was not produced. 

Mr. Lofthouse said, that any clergyman who did so was liable to a penalty. 

Alderman Tottie, in pronouncing the judgment of the bench, said, that they 
had permitted a lengthy discussion of the question, from a desire that every- 
body should have an opportunity of stating anything that could be stated on 
the subject. It seemed to be a new question, and, however juvenile they (the 
justices) might be in such cases, they must discharge their duty by dealing 
with the question. It had happened to be his lot to attend courts of justice, 
both civil and criminal, and therefore he might be more au fait in such 
matters, than others who had had less experience in those places. He had 
always found that in cases of difficulty as to the construction of an act, the 
judges referred to the preamble, and on this occasion he should adopt the 
same course. This was an act for registering births, deaths, and marriages in 
England, and it recited, that ‘‘ Whereas it is expedient to provide the means 
for a complete register of the births, deaths, and marriages of his Majesty's 
subjects in England.” That was the primary recital, which stated the great 
object of the bill, and no person would deny that a complete register of births, 
deaths, and marriages, was a benefit, not to a sect or party in the country, 
but to the whole community, because constant litigation arose in consequence 
of inaccuracies and deficiencies in the registration of these matters. The 
register of baptism was deficient as to the time of birth ; the register of burials 
was deficient as to the time of death; and besides that, a large portion of the 
community, who from conscientious motives might have avoided burying or 
baptizing at the parish churches, had no means of proving what was necessary 
to their pedigrees ; and it was to remove all such difficulties that the acts 
which had been referred to were passed. The question next arose how far 
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te eisai ee and particularly as to how 
an oo was compulsory. To judge of this, they mast refer to the 
on which this information was mainly grounded. (The Alderman 
fol the clause.) Now, in order to judge what the words “ give notice 
thereof” in the last passage of the clause meant, he thought they id refer 
to the contents of the two certificates which were mentioned in the preceding 
clauses, and which were appended to the act, to see what they said, whether 
they referred to a body without a name, or gave any other reference. (The 
Alderman read schedules E and F of the act.) ) Im schedule E, the registrar, 
John Cox, certified that the death of Henry Hastings was duly registered by 
him. It was therefore thought necessary to mention the name; and in 
schedule F, the coroner, James Smith, ordered the burial of the body shewn 
to the inquest jury as the body of John Jones. So that both certificates 
mentioned the names of the parties referred to, and he should imagine that 
the ordinary and common-sense meaning of the 27th section was, that if the 
clergyman could get at the name, he should state it in the notice given to the 
registrar. That the notice given by Mr. Pickard to Mr. Taylor was no no- 
tice at all within the meaning of the act; therefore, they should feei it their 
duty to impose a penalty of 10/., in order to enable the party to appeal if he 
should think fit. If it were not with that motive, this being the first case of 
the kind, they should have dealt with it leniently. After some conversation 
on other points, Alderman Tottie said, that it was only necessary that the 
penalty should be above 5/. to give the power of appeal. He had supposed 
that it should be 10/., but it was not so; they would therefore reduce the 
penalty to 5/. 5s. 
The Rev. Mr. Taylor gave notice of appeal. 


THE CHURCH REGISTER NOT SUPERSEDED BY THE NEW REGISTER, 


A notice is in circulation, from the new register office, calculated to give an 
erroneous impression, that the use of the church register for births and deaths 
is superseded by the new act. 

That is not the case. The whole scope of the act is, to establish a register 
for a new purpose, altogether optional ; and to leave the validity and use of 
the church register untouched. The act imposes on the public no duty what- 
ever, further than that of giving information of a birth and death when re- 
quested. The burthen of putting the provisions of the act into operation rests 
entirely with the officers of the establishment, the local registrars, whose duty 
it is to inform themselves carefully of every birth and death, and to register it. 
Members of the church will find that the church register} is precisely of the 
same value it has hitherto been, and that it answers all the useful purposes of 
a civil register. 

The measure which has received the authority of the law is not calculated, 
and was not designed, to produce a perfect register of births and deaths. That 
is an object which never can be effected, without a machinery much more 
cumbersome and expensive than the legislature has thought fit to sanction. 

If the members of the church think they obtain any advantage by the new 
register, they will avail themselves of it; but there is no legal obligation on 
them to resort to it, nor is there any moral obligation to put themselves to 
inconvenience, merely to aid an imaginary system, which has not received, 
and I trust never will receive, the sanction of law. Members of the church 

may be assured, that in the church register of baptisms they will have all the 
advantage of a registry they can desire; and that they may safely leave the 
entry of the birth in the new register, to the officers of the new establishment. 

The placard asserts, that “the church register is not the register of births, 
but only of baptisms, and is evidence only of the time of baptism, which some- 
times does not take place till many years after the birth.” Now the truth is, that 
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the charch register is evidence, and the only evidence, of the ism 
of the child of such parents, by such a name, is, evidence of all a 
register need to record. The new register will not be the evidence of 
the baptismal name, and is therefore defective as to identity. It will ae¢ be 
evidence of the day of birth ;—it only professes to register that such a person, 
the parent or some other,—any person from whom the registrar receives his 
information,—did, at the time of the registration, inform the registrar, that a 
child of such parents was born on such a day. The act directs that the entry 
shall be received as evidence of the birth, that is, prima facie evidence of the 
birth of a child of such parents. It never can amount to more ; and the regis- 
ter of the baptism, insomuch as it will be not only better proof of the ideo- 
tity, but also of the fact itself, will always be deffer proof of the birth. The 
entry in the new register is no evidence of the day of the birth, and no register 
ever can be, which shall not be founded on legal evidence, taken at the time, 
of the fact. Now it appears, that so far from the new register embodying any 
such evidence, it will be sufficient, if, in this record of unparalleled autheati- 
city, the entry be made within six weeks,and the name may be given within six 
months. ‘The truth is, that the day of birth, where necessary to be proved, 
must be proved by legal evidence of the fact, just as before. 

So far as to the legal merits of these assertions,—but that is not all. The 
paper continues—* All members of the established church ought to take their 
children to be baptized ; but baptism is to be regarded as a sacred rite, and 
not merely as a means of registration, for which purpose, indeed, it is no 
longer requisite.” The members of the church of England, I shall take leave to 
say, needed not to be instructed in their Christian duties by the registrar gene- 
ral. ‘* Baptism is not to be regarded merely as a means of registration: for such 
purpose it is no longer requisite.” In other words, baptism having been re- 
garded merely as a means of registration, it is fit to state, from authority, that 
for such purpose it is no longer requisite. Now is it possible to assign any 
fair ground for such an observation? Could any have been imagined more 
offensive to the feelings of an attached member of our church? What other 
meaning can such an observation be designed to convey than this—*t You, 
members of the church, who have been in the habit of baptizing in order to 
register, have now an opportunity, under the new scheme, of registering 
without baptizing’? The registrar general may rest assured that the members 
of the church will baptize and register as they have hitherto done, and will 
learn, that official advice of this sort is little calculated to gain the esteem of 
the people for the scheme itself. 

Assertions not less inaccurate and reprehensible are made with regard to the 
register of deaths—‘‘ The right to a legacy sometimes cannot be established 
without proving the exact day of a person’s death.”” Undoubtedly there may 
be many occasions on which proof is required of the day of the death. “ For 
this purpose, the CHURCH REGISTER Of burials is in general of No ust. It is 
not a register of deaths, and is evidence, not of the day of the death, but only 
of the day of the burial, which sometimes does not take place till several weeks 
after the death.” 

Now the truth is, that neither the church register nor the new register will 
be evidence of the day of the death. The church register is prima facie evi- 
dence that such a person was buried ; and the presumption will be, that he 
recently died. The new register will be no evidence at all of burial, but 
merely that, upon the information of such a person, with no limitation whate- 
ver in regard to the means of knowledge of the informant, such @ person was 
REGISTERED AS HAVING DIED on such a day. I think the church register will 
be betier evidence of the death,—and the day of the death must still, where 
required, be proved by other means. 

But mark the paragraph immediately following :—“ The entry of the death 
in the new register book, by the registrar of births and deaths, is legal evi- 
dence of the day of the death ; but this entry may be made at any time, without 
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any payment being required.” So, then, this new entry, which is to be para- 
mount in authority to prove the day of the death, may, according to the regis- 
trar general's official manifesto, be made at anytime. The authority of the 
church register is, as evidence of the time of death, to be set at nought, 
‘‘ because sometimes the burial does not take place till several weeks after the 
death ;” but the authority of the new register is to be paramount,—is to be 
** the legal evidence of the day of the death,” when “the entry may be made at 
any time.”” The church register, in the case of both baptism and burial, records 
a fact,—the new register professes merely to register information ; and it 
remains to be seen whether a register so constituted will carry with it more 
of legal weight, when tried in evidence on controverted points, than that 
which it would fain supersede. 

After stating that the entry of the death in the new register book may be 
made at any time, the placard proceeds—‘ Though a death may be registered 
at any time, it ought, if possible, to be registered before burial, and a certifi- 
cate of registry obtained from the registrar, to be shewn to the clergyman offi- 
ciating at the funeral; if this is not done, the clergyman will be liable to a 
fine, unless, within seven days, he give notice to the registrar.” 

Such is not in truth the tenour of the enactment, nor is it a fair exposition of 
the purport of the act. ‘ The death ought to be registered before burial, and 
a certificate obtained.”” The obvious meaning of such a statement must be, 
that the friends of the deceased are bound to obtain the certificate from the 
registrar, or, at least, to require it from him. Now the enactment says no 
such thing. ‘The provision is, that the registrar shall carefully 1NFoRM 
HIMSELF of the death, and immediately give the certificate ; I say, immediately 
give; the language of the enactment, | know is,—‘‘ immediately on register- 
ing, or as soon thereafter as he shall be required so to do ;”’ but the obligation 
to give when required, is only cumulative on the first and main part of the obli- 
gation to give immediately. There is no obligation on the friends to obtain 
the certificate. ‘The certificate is to be shewn to the clergyman officiating at 
the funeral ; and if this is not done, the clergyman will be liable to a fine, 
unless he gives notice to the registrar. If, then, the construction be, that there 
is not any obligation on the registrar to give the certificate until required, and 
no obligation (and none is to be found in the act) on the party to require it, 
the practical effect of the enactment would be, either to stop the burial, or to 
impose on the clergyman, under a large penalty, a very onerous duty, without 
cause, and without compensation. 

The tenour of the acr throughout is to impose the duty of putting its pro- 
visions into operation on the registrars ; whereas the inference from the 
NOTICE is, that the burthen rests on the clergy, and the people. If the district 
registrars do not carefully inform themselves of the event, and register it,— if 
they fail to execute that for which they receive their remuneration,—on them 
lies the blame, and on the official authorities under which they act; and if in 
fact the working be found inconvenient, let the people see where the blame 
rests. 

The districts ought to be so divided, and the residence of the registrar therein 
so fixed, that he may readily be able to learn every event which he is called on 
to register. There ought to beno default or omission; and if there be, it is the 
duty of the registrar general to remedy it, because, although it was the guar- 
dians who, in the first instance, were to divide the unions into districts, it is 
in the power of the registrar general to subdivide any district. The registrar 
is bound to reside within his district, but that may be a wide space, and his 
residence may be convenient or inconvenient, just as where it may happen to 
be fixed within the district. The registrar general ought to require, not only 
that the districts be so divided as best to ensure the efficient and easy perform- 
ance of the duty, and that the registrar reside in the spot within the district 
the most convenient to all, but that the registrar use diligence in the execution 
of every part of his duty, and that no default arise. 
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The manifesto thus concludes :—‘ The new register books, used by the secu- 
lar registrar for the registration of births and deaths, are the register books 
provided by law for the purpose ; and registration in these books is equally } 
cable, useful, and obligatory, for persons of ail religious persuasions, both 
churchmen and dissenters.” 

The new register books used by the secular registrar are not the only books 
provided by law for registration. I know that the assertion strictly is, that 
they are the only books provided by law for registration of dirths and deaths ; 
but the inwendo of the paragraph was much larger. The fact is, that the church 
register books for baptisms and burials are provided by law, and acknowledged 
as authority in law, for all the purposes of that registry, just as much as the 
secular register books are for the purposes of its own registry. Those distinct 
purposes have been explained. 

Again—registration in the secular register is not equally applicable, useful, 
and obligatory, for persons of all religious persuasions, for those who are mem- 
bers of the church of England and those who are not. I have endeavoured to 
explain the reasons why the secular registry is not equally applicable and useful 
to the members of the church, who have the legal register of the church to 
resort to, as it may be to those who, dissenting from the church, cannot avail 
themselves of its register ;—and as to the new registration being equally obli- 
gatory on all, that may be literally true, because the truth and fact is, that it is 
not obligatory on any. 

Let the scheme be fairly tried; but, nevertheless, it may prove a failure,— 
the part relating to marriages, I trust, for the sake of religion and my country, 
an utter failure,—and I warn the public not to be, led into new enactments, 
and subject themselves to new penalties, for an object of so very doubtful value. 

Raven Barnes, 
Exeter, August, 1837. Deputy Registrar of the Diocese of Exeter. 


THE CONVOCATION. 
To the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Exeter, Barnstaple, and Totnes, qualified to vote 
for a Representative in Convocation, 
(From ‘‘ Woolmer’s Exeter and Plymouth Gazette,” Sept. 16, 1837.) 


My Reverenp Breturen,—If I had received any notice of the meeting ap- 
pointed for the parochial clergy of the diocese to elect their proctor in convo- 
cation, I should certainly have attended it, not as a candidate, but either to 
concur with others in making such a choice as the jeopardy in which the 
sacred interests of the church are placed might seem to dictate, or, in the 
event of your adherence to the practice of re-appointment as a matter of 
course, to express a very few sentiments connected with the occasion. Having 
lost this opportunity from no error or failure of my own, I trust I may with- 
out impropriety offer a remark or two on what passed at the meeting in rela- 
tion to myself, as well as on the office to which you have done me the honour 
to re-elect me. Convocation having for beyond a century been altogether in- 
operative, the office of each member has been merely nominal, and conseqently 
his nomination of little or no general interest. It may be, however, that new 
considerations ought at this time to have weighed. For I confess my firm 
belief that our church is not destined to subsist long in its integrity, under an 
interminable suspension of its own constitutional powers and privileges, and 
without more general synods or councils than are held for its internal govern- 
ment. Nor will I suppress my dissatisfaction at the anomalous character of 
that recently constituted body, which, if the representatives of the clergy are 
too supine, or if they are compelled to remain inefficient, may supersede for 
ever their legitimate share of power in regulating the concerns of the church. 
The prohibition of the parochial clergy from raising their voice through some 
elective and so far purely representative organ, whilst laymen are especially 
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invested with a share of ecclesiastical authority, seems to me matter of just 
complaint, if not, at the present crisis, of alarm. In this view, if there be a 
question between the expediency of compulsory inaction on the one hand, and 
of allowed activity on the other, however restricted or modified in the exercise 
of convocational power, the issue of that question must be pregnant with im- 
portant, perhaps with vital consequences, however it may be decided. 

In this view also the appointment of your proctor assumes a proportionably 
serious aspect, and can no longer be looked upon with indifference as merely 
nominal. Yet, however diffident I may be, as to a discharge of duties thatmay 
possibly be called for or expected, no degree of personal inconvenience will 
deter me from being at my post, in order to confer with those who have ac- 
cepted the like responsibility. 

When I observe that my present and my late colleague, as well as my pre- 
decessor, are distinguished both in ecclesiastical and academic dignity, and 
that not only my two brethren, who opposed my nomination—one of whom 
on a former occasion was himself named as a candidate,—but also the nomi- 
nee of the other on the recent occasion, are each distinguished by at least one 
of those honours,—in the absence of all pretensions on my own part, on the 
ground of rank as well as of deep learning, of eloquence, or of wit, (to more 
or less of which qualifications those parties may each respectively lay just 
claim,) I cannot but hope, that my original nomination by a friend, and your 
kind acquiescence in it, had some reference to principles evinced by my con- 
duct. With this encouraging impression on my mind, whatever measure of 
confidence I may fairly conceive to have been implied in my appointment 
becomes enhanced in its value to me, by the very objection raised against it. 
For if my near connexion with a member of the upper house of convocation 
can be considered by candid minds as exposing me to temptations to be biassed 
by fraternal or episcopal influence against any independent convictions of rec- 
titude, you have at least shewn that you do not regard me as likely to yield to 
these temptations. But you could hardly be alarmed at the suspicion of such 
a liability to sinister or corrupt bias in the case of one who “ never has changed, 
nor wished to change his place,’’ who owes nothing to episcopal patron- 
age, and who, while he holds a willing obedience and respectful submission to 
his diocesan to be but compliance with a sacred duty, and the wanton and 
virulent “ speaking evil of dignities” to be a most offensive violation of it, yet 
will ever be most unwilling to surrender to any superior the exercise of that 
judgment for the pure and uncompromising use of which, in matters belong- 
ing to him, an elder of the church must in conscience be responsible. There- 
fore, whatever light I may derive from the learned remarks and the talents of 
my principal reverend opponent, or of my right reverend brother, (and I ac- 
knowledge a debt on that score to each of them,) I trust in the Divine aid 
alone to enable me to turn it to good account ; nor do I believe myself to be in 
the smallest danger of being led astray by either. 

If I should live to see the day when the danger of the church may seem to 
summon still more loudly, or with a better prospect of efficiency than at pre- 
sent, a concentration of the best powers of her best members, qualified to meet 
the arduous duties of a deliberative assembly, I shall be the first to remove 
any impediment to your selection that may arise from the existing practice of 
re-election. In the meantime, during the period of my own responsibility, 
let me assure you again of my determination not to condemn your choice by 
shrinking from the task, if there be any task to come untried. 

Hoping to be blessed with grace to devote the energies of which increasing age 
and the trials of life may leave me in possession to the support of that cause 
on earth which we all deem most important, because most holy, I have only 
now to subscribe myself, with every sentiment of grateful respect, and in the 
unfeigned spirit as well as tone of unfeigned charity and humility, your‘anxious 
fellow-labourer, and fellow-servant, J. G. Copieston. 


Offwell, Sept. 12, 1837, 
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CHURCH RATES. 


In the last number of this Magazine it was intimated that it would be 

to recur to the subject of Church-rates. No better method of calling atten- 
tion to this subject has suggested itself at present, than by reprinting some 
of the very useful statements made by various archdeacons during their 
respective visitations. Accordingly, the two following papers are submitted to 
the public. The first is extracted from a paper separately printed at Exeter, by 


authority of Archdeacon Barnes, the other from Archdeacon Lyall’s excellent 
Charge, referred to last month. 


ARCHDEACONRY VISITATION, 


At the conclusion of the service, the archdeacon, having requested the 
churchwardens to approach the communion table, proceeded to state that at 
this court it was part of the ordinary business to receive their solemn declara- 
tion in writing, on entering on the duties of their office, and for taking from 
them those presentments which they were instructed to make ; and then, with 
the assistance of the deans rural, the archdeacon was accustomed to make 
inquiries as to the necessary repairs and expenses of the parochial churches, 
and other matters connected with their office. He pointed out to them that 
the general rules by which they were to be guided were more particularly 
specified in the canons, and until of late years no, difficulty had existed in 
carrying them into effect; but that considerable difficulties had now arisen, 
and he alluded more particularly to the objections raised against church- 
rates; and standing there, as he did, in the execution of his office, he had no 
doubt they would naturally look to him to put them in possession of the law 
on this subject, and to give directions for their general mode of proceeding. 
He assured them of his readiness to do so, and at the same time most 
distinctly declared his determination to put the law in operation as far as his 
office permitted. He then stated that it was a settled principle in the law of 
England that every right, when withheld, must have a remedy, and that his first 
point should be to shew that, to have the maintenance and repairs of the 
parish church, and whatever was necessary, provided for the ministration of 
the church offices according to the Liturgy, was a right at common law, and 
an obligation on the parishioners at large ; and then that he should have less 
difficulty in shewing them the remedy for enforcing such obligations. They 
should bear in mind that the law was either common law, statute law, or 
ecclesiastical law. Common law was the general custom, the universal rule 
of the whole kingdom, recognised by the king’s courts. Statute law, as the 
name implied, were those acts passed by the legislature. The ecclesiastical 
law was formed of certain canons and constitutions, adopted at different times 
by the church for its regulation, and recognised by the common law, or con- 
firmed by statute. There was no distinct account when parish churches were 
first built, or the country divided into parochial districts ; but it was known 
that parish churches existed in the seventh century, and that in the time of the 
Saxon kings there were laws which recognised the obligation on the people to 
maintain the fabric of the church. They might have heard that this obligation 
was originally a charge on the tithe. The error appeared to arise from this: 
—after the introduction of Christianity, Augustine was deputed to this 
country from the church of Rome ; and on his inquiring from the pope how he 
should dispose of the oblations of the faithful brought to him aé the altar, the 
pope replied, “‘ You know the prevailing custom of our church is, that they 
should be divided into four parts—the first for the bishop, the second for the 
clergy, the third for the poor, and the fourth for the repairing of churches. 
This letter is no evidence that the custom of the apostolical see was followed in 
England. On the contrary, there is the most indisputable authority that 
eustom or common law imposed this obligation of repairing parochial churches 
on the parishioners. Lynwood, one of the oldest and best writers, alluding 
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to the rule of the church of Rome, expressly states that by custom (that is, the 
common law) the obligation of repairing the church in England lay on the 
parishioners at large. This obligation had been recognised as the common law of 
the land for upwards of eight hundred years. It had also been confirmed by 
statute law, and particularly by the statute “ Circumspecté agatis,” passed in 
the time of Edward the First, 1285. In confirmation of this, the archdeacon 
referred to those several writers,—Bacon, Viner, Watson, Degge, &c.; and to 
the authority of such eminent lawyers as Coke, Holt, North, Kenyon, Ten- 
terden, and others. Lord Tenterden, especially, in the case of the King v. Wix, 
held that the law made it obligatory on parishes to appoint churchwardens to 
see that the repairs of the church were properly attended to; adding, the law 
would not require parishes to appoint officers without requiring and com- 
pelling the parishioners to afford them the means of discharging their official 
duties. As still later authority, the archdeacon would direct particular 
attention to the following passage in the Report by the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Commissioners, a few years since :—*“ It is the duty of the churchwardens to 
take care that the body of the church be duly repaired, and all things neces- 
sary for the decent performance of divine service provided ; and the law im- 
poses on the parishioners the burthen of raising by church-rates the funds 
required to defray the expenses—to this extent all the authorities concur.” 
This Report was signed, among others, by Lord Tenterden, Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench ; Lord Wynford, late Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas; Sir N. Tindall, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas ; 
Sir J. Nicholl, then Judge of the Arches Court; Sir C. Robinson, then Judge 
of the Admiralty Court; Sir H. Jenner, then King’s Advocate; Dr. Lush- 
ington, Judge of the Consistory Court; and Mr. Cutlar Furguson, This, 
he should hope, was sufficient to prove his first position, that it was a legal 
obligation at common law on the parishioners to maintain their parish church, and 
to provide all things necessary for divine service. He would now proceed to point 
out the duties of churchwardens, as they were the persons to whom the law 
looked for carrying this obligation into effect. They should be prepared with 
estimates of the probable expenses that might occur in the year ensuing, 
because doubts had arisen whether, after churchwardens had laid out their 
money, their claims could be enforced. But as it had, he observed, been the 
common practice of churchwardens to do this, he should consider it unfair 
unless the parishioners gave notice that they should refuse to pay them by a 
rate for money so expended in usual course. He repeated that it was doubtful 
whether such sums laid out by churchwardens could be recovered; therefore 
the right course was, to be prepared, at the beginning of the year, with an 
estimate, as carefully, and also as economically drawn as could be, and lay 
the same before a vestry. Let it, however, be borne in mind, the parishioners 
were not called together to discuss the obligation, but to determine, on the 
churchwardens’ estimate, the quantum required, and then apportion the rate 
with the churchwardens, throughout all the parish equally; and that rate 
was, he considered, a charge on the land and property of the parish, or at 
least it was a charge on the person in respect of the land; therefore he could 
not understand how it was that dissenters came forward, and said it was 
against their consciences to pay church-rates. He would not call on them to 
pay anything really violating their consciences ; in strictly religious matters, 
free toleration was conceded. But he must say, that if, after becoming pos- 
sessed of property which he knew was subject to certain claims upon it, he 
sought to discharge himself from his obligations on the plea of conscience, he 
should be guilty of a most dishonest act. The same commissioners to whom 
he had before alluded, stated in their Report that there was noi difference 
between the church-rate and the poor-rate, as to the mode of rating. If the 
majority of the parishioners consented to make a rate, their (the church- 
wardens’) case was clear, because if any individual, after that, whose rate had 
not exceeded ten pounds, refused to pay, they had only to apply to a magis- 
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trate, and he would be dealt with in a summary way. The parishioners, if 
the churchwardens asked more than they considered necessary, might vote a 
less sum, and they (the churchwardens) should take that sum, lay it out to 
the best advantage, and if not sufficient, again apply to the parishioners for a 
further sum. The churchwardens, he should hope, would hardly refuse to do 
their duty in this respect, by calling a meeting for the purpose of obtaining a 
rate; they had made a solemn declaration to perform their duties faithfully ; 
and, if they did not, the Court of King’s Bench would grant a mandamus to 
compel them. But suppose the churchwardens willing and ready to do their 
duty, and the parishioners either refused or adjourned to a distant day, 
obviously with the intention ultimately of refusing the rate. If to a distant 
day, there was the authority of the present Attorney-General that “ such an 
adjournment would be considered a shallow device, and would be tantamount 
in law to a refusal.” The churchwardens according to some authorities 
would then have power to make a rate themselves; and in confirmation of 
this the archdeacon referred to various law authorities, and stated that Bacon, 
Viner, Watson, and others, concurred in this statement of the law. The 
Archdeacon then quoted from the pamphlet of Dr. Nicholl—* In the case of 
Gauden and Selby, an appeal from the Consistory Court of Peterborough, in 
1799, Sir William Wyn, in the course of his judgment, thus broadly and un- 
hesitatingly stated the law :—‘ The law is in that case (viz., that, being called 
together to make an assessment, the parishioners refuse to make it) that if the 
parishioners will not make a rate, the churchwarden has a right to make it 
himself. Ile cannot without calling upon them; but if he calls, and they 
refuse, saying that they think the repairs were not necessary, not denying 
that they were done, he has a power to make a rate himself, and the law will 
justify him.’” If they, as churchwardens, should not wish to make a rate on 
their own authority, they might proceed as also laid down by Dr. Nicholl :— 
** First, a criminal proceeding by articles against the parishioners individually, 
as for an offence in neglecting or refusing to make a rate; or, secondly, a civil 
proceeding by monition to make a rate. First, in a criminal proceeding 
against individual parishioners for refusing to make a rate, when called on by 
the churchwardens so to do—in proof that the church was in need of repair— 
that the churchwardens had no funds in hand—that they called a vestry—that 
the vestry met, and contumaciously refused to make a rate, (or, what is the 
same thing, collusively adjourned the meeting,) and that the defendants joined 
in that refusal, the Ecclesiastical Court might, as a punishment for their 
neglect, proceed to excommunicate them, under which sentence they might 
be imprisoned for six months, (by 53 Geo, III., c. 27,) or the court might, as 
a remedial measure, issue a peremptory monition to make a rate. Secondly, 
the civil proceeding is by a monition, in the first instance, to meet in vestry 
and make a rate. The court would monish the parishioners generally—that 
monition would be personally served on certain of the inhabitants—if they 
disobeyed, and shewed no sufficient cause, they would be pronounced in con- 
tempt; their contempt would be signified in the Court of Chancery, and the 
writ appointed by the statute would be issued, by virtue of which they would 
be attached, and committed to prison till they submitted.” 

The rev. archdeacon then stated that he hoped he had clearly explained the 
principle and law of church-rates, and clearly pointed out the duty of church- 
wardens, and that he was determined to carry out the law to the best of his 
ability, and should at all times be ready to afford to the churchwardens his 
counsel and advice, to enable them to do the same. They would, he trusted, 
be fully persuaded that there was an obligation on the parishioners to repair their 
parish shatuhin and provide for the church services, and that a legal remedy 
existed for enforcing that obligation. And now, in conclusion, said the arch- 
deacon, what was the object of this obligation of church-rates? For what 

purpose was it thus enjoined? For the great purpose of the public worship of 
Almighty God, and the maintenance of a national religion. Of the blessings 
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and advantages of a church establishment, every individual, whether ehurch- 
man or dissenter, however he might deny it, most unquestionably partook. 
Wherever a church was built, and ministers appointed, every rank and class 
in the adjoining society, and every individual in that society, whether he 
entered the church or not, was in some degree benefited and improved; more 
especially the poorer and less informed classes were brought under the influence 
of the Divine precepts and promises. Under those provisions of the national 
church they might emphatically say, ‘‘The poor have the gospel preached to 
them ;” and every agricultural labourer might say, “This soil on which | 
stand is bound by its occupier to maintain my parish church, to which I have 
aright to go in the service of my religion.” Look at our numerous parish 
churches—see them filled, as they did see them, every Sabbath-day with 
agricultural labourers, baptized there, trained in the Sunday-school, led to 
confirmation and sacrament, seated on the same benches where their fathers 
and fathers’ fathers had sat before, and they would not, could not, wish to 
leave in wilful neglect that church and those ordinances through which the 
comforts of divine grace were spread, and to withhold the powers of their 
office in assisting to further the blessings of which it was their glory and 
privilege to be in the humblest manner instrumental in promoting. Ifthey really 
believed the church to be a blessing—if they sincerely loved Him who had pur- 
chased and redeemed it with his own blood, they would wish her good luck ; 
for their brethren and companions’ sake they would seek to do her good. 
‘*And may Almighty God,” said the archdeacon in conclusion, “ so direct 
and rule the hearts of us all, that his church may be godly and peaceably 
ordered, and devoutly given to serve him joyfully in all good works.” 


EXTRACT FROM ARCHDEACON LYALL’S CHARGE, 


I have to apologize to you, my reverend brethren, for the length to which 
these remarks have extended; but having said thus much to you on the 
general policy of church-rates, I must, I fear, still further intrude upon your 
time and patience, while I address a few observations to the churchwardens 
on the present state of the law as affecting this important question; and I am 
the rather induced to do so, because the particular view of the subject which I 
have always taken appears to have escaped attention. 

The question is—supposing the majority of the parishioners assembled in 
vestry to refuse a rate for the necessary repairs of the church, which they are 
by common law obliged to maintain, is there any power of compelling them to 
perform this duty? This is the question; but the point commonly put is very 
different from this—namely, whether, in the case where a majority of the 
parishioners have refused a rate, the churchwardens possess the power, under 
their own authority, of making one? 

Now about this last point there are many and serious doubts ; but about 
the former, my opinion (which, however, you will receive, gentlemen, with 
due allowance, remembering that my profession is not that of a lawyer) is, 
that there are not any. 

It is admitted on all hands that it is the duty of the churchwardens to 
repair the church, and that they are responsible to the ordinary for the per- 
formance of this duty. The churchwardens are likewise, in the first instance, 
(as is not denied,) the judges, both as to the necessity and the extent of the 
repairs required, as also of the amount of the rate which is to be levied. But 
is it to be inferred, therefore, that the parishioners have no voice in these 
matters? That surely would not be agreeable to reason, nor is it, | appre- 
hend, agreeable to law. In case the parishioners assembled in vestry should 
think the repairs not necessary, or too extensive, or the estimate too high, 
they have no doubt the power of withholding their sanction, not as against the 
principle of a rate, but as against the judgment of the churchwardens in this 
particular case, who, in such circumstances, must appeal to the ordinary. The 
eal question, then, is, whether, in this supposed case, the refusal of the 
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parishioners can be pleaded as a bar to such repairs, when ordered under the 
authority of the archdeacon? This appears to me to be'the true question. 
It is not, as is commonly stated, a question between the parishioners and the 
churchwardens, but a question between the parishioners and the archdeacon. 
And putting the case in this way, it is one, gentlemen, on which I feel myself 
entitled to speak with some confidence, because since my appointment to the 
office which I have the honour to hold, I have twice brought the question to 
issue as far as I could, and on both occasions my authority was affirmed. 

At the first parochial visitation, which I held at Coggeshall, the orders 
which I left behind me with the churchwardens were disputed in the vestry. 
The churchwardens appealed to me for advice. Thereupon, I renewed the 
orders which I had before given them, and desired them to take the dis- 
sentients into the Ecclesiastical Court; at the same time putting into their 
hands a written guarantee, purporting to bear them harmless against all costs 
in case the decision of the court should not be in their favour. 

On this, a second vestry was summoned; and it was agreed to take the 
opinion of a certain learned judge (who at that time was nof the member for 
the Tower Hamlets,) and ¢hen his opinion was, that the parishioners of Cog- 
geshall must submit to the orders of the archdeacon, which accordingly was 
done. 

The next case, gentlemen, was that of Wik, ih the Tendring Hundred. 
Here the parishioners did not refuse to repair the church, but denied my 
authority to compel them to appoint churchwardens. I directed a vestry to 
be called for the purpose of taking the sense of the parish upon the question, 
which was assembled accordingly, and the majority came to a determination 
not to admit my authority, nor comply with my decree. 

As churchwardens are considered to be civil and not ecclesiastical officers, 
I was in this case compelled to proceed against the parish in the courts of 
common law. I applied, therefore, for a mandamus, which was granted ac- 
cordingly; and the result was, that churchwardens were forthwith appointed. 

Now, gentlemen, I consider that though the first of these cases does not 
affirm the power of the churchwardens to levy a rate under their own autho- 
rity, yet it goes to establish that authority upon an appeal to the archdeacon. 

And the second case is also clear to the point, that the common law of 
England, which calls upon all parishes to repair their church, and for this pur- 
pose to elect churchwardens, cannot be defeated simply by the non-consent of 
the parishioners. 


ee 
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AN ACT TO EXPLAIN AND AMEND TWO ACTS PASSED IN THE LAST SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, FOR MARRIAGES, AND FOR REGISTERING BIRTHS, DEATHS, 
AND MARRIAGES, IN ENGLAND. 


ANNO PRIMO VICTORIZ REGINA. 
[30th June, 1837.) 
Meaning of the Words “ Notice to the Registrar and Registrar’s Certificate.” 


W nerzas by an act made in the last session of parliament, intituled “ An 
Act for Marriages in England,” and by another act, intituled “ An Act for 
Pgistering Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England, sundry provisions 
were made for the duties of superintendent registrars and also of registrars 
and deputy registrars of births, deaths, and marriages, which several provi- 
sions require to be further explained and amended: And whereas the recited 
acts require amendment in other respects: Be it therefore enacted by the 
Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
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Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, That where in the said act for 
marriages in Eng provision is made for giving notice of marriage to any 
registrar, and where in the last-recited act, or any schedule thereunto annexed, 
mention is made of any such notice, or of the registrar’s certificate of any 
such notice, the same shall be construed respectively to mean the notice to be 
given to the superintendent registrar, and the certificate thereof to be issued 


by the superintendent registrar, according to the provisions for that purpose 
contained in the last-recited act. 


Certificate of Baptismal Name to be made by Registrar or Superintendent 
Registrar, as the case may be. 


2. And whereas by the said act for registering births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, it is provided, that, in the case of any child to which any name shall 
be given in baptism after its birth shall have been registered under the provi- 
sions of the said act, a certificate shall be delivered in manner provided by the 
said act, signed by the minister who shall have performed the rite of baptism, 
and that the registrar shall certify upon the said certificate the additional entry 
in the register book thereupon required by the said act to be made, and shall 
forthwith send the said certificate through the post office. to the registrar 
general ; be it enacted, that the certificate that such additional entry has been 
made shall be made and sent as aforesaid by the registrar or superintendent 
registrar, as the case may be, to whom the minister's certificate shall have 
been delivered according to the provisions of the said act. 


Superintendent Registrars unduly issuing Licences, or solemnizing Marriages, 

guilty of Felony. 

3. And be it enacted, that every superintendent registrar who shall know- 
ingly and wilfully issue any licence for marriage after the expiration of three 
calendar months after the notice shall have been entered by the superintendent 
registrar, as provided by the said act for marriages, or hs shall knowingly 
and wilfally solemnize or permit to be solemnized in his office any marriage 
in the last-recited act declared to be null and void, shall be guilty of felony. 


Whereunto Committals shall be. 


4. And whereas in that part of the said act for registering births, deaths, 
and marriages, in England, which provides for the recovery of penalties the 
word “ offender” has been once inserted by mistake instead of the word “ of- 
fence ;” be it enacted, that in all cases in which any justices are by the last- 
recited act authorized to imprison any offender against the last-recited act, 
the place of imprisonment shall be the common gaol or house of correction 
for the county, city, or place where the offence shall be committed. 


Registrar General’s Certificate of frivolous Caveat to be Evidence. 


5. And be it enacted, that for the purpose of enabling any person to re- 
cover costs and damages in any action, as provided by the said act for mar- 
riages, from any person who shall have entered a caveat on frivolous grounds 
with the superintendent registrar, a copy of the declaration of the registrar 
general, purporting to be sealed with the seal of the general register office, 
shall be evidence that the registrar general has declared such caveat to have 
been entered on frivolous grounds, and that they ought not to obstruct the 
grant of the licence or issue of the certificate, as the case may be; and such 
declaration shall have the effect of the declaration required in such case by the 
said act for marriages. 


Commencement of Marine Register Book. 


6. And whereas it hath been doubted, under the provisions of the said act 
for registering births, deaths, and marriages in England, when the registration 
of the births and deaths of persons born and dying at sea ought to Coole ; be 
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it enacted, that the marine register books shall begin with the birth and death 

respectively which shall happen of persons born or dying at sea after the last 

day of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, and of which 'a 

certificate shall be first sent to the registrar general according to the provisions 

of the last-recited act, and shall not contain os registry of the birth or death 
r 


of any person born or dying at sea before the first day of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-seven. 


Privilege of Franking extended to the United Kingdom. 


7. And be it enacted, that the registrar general may receive and send by 
the general post from and to all ports and places in the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland all letters and packets relating exclusively to the 
execution of the said acts for marriages, and for registering births, deaths, and 
marriages, or of this act, free from the duty of postage, subject to the provi- 
sions and conditions of the said act for registering births, deaths, and mar- 


riages, with respect to letters and packets so received or sent by him from and 
to places in England. 


Place of Birth or Death may be inserted in the Register. 


8. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the registrar general, if he 
shall think fit, to direct that the place of birth or death of any person whose 
birth or death shall be registered under the said act for registering births, 
deaths, and marriages, shall be added to the entry in such manner as ‘the re- 
gistrar general shall direct; and such addition, when so made, shall be taken 
to all intents to be part of the entry in the register. , 


Provision for including Extra-parochial Places in Registrar Districts. 


9. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the registrar general, with 
the consent of the poor law commissioners, to direct that any place lying 
wholly within but not being part of any union, parish, or place for which a 
board of guardians shall have been established under the provisions of an act 
passed in the fourth and fifth years of his late Majesty King William the 
Fourth, intituled ‘* An Act for the Amendment and better Administration of 
the Laws relating to the Poor in England and Wales,” shall be part of any 
one or more registrars’ districts within such union, parish, or place, and within 
the superintendence of the superintendent registrar thereof, or if not lying 
wholly with any one such union, parish, or place as last aforesaid, then to be 
for those purposes annexed to such union, parish, or place as last aforesaid, as 
the registrar general, with the consent of the poor law commissioners, shall 
direct. 


Registrar General may unite Districts, 


10. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the registrar general, if he 
shall see fit, with the approval of one of her Majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state, to unite any two or more unions, parishes, or places for which a board 
of guardians shall have been established under the act last aforesaid, or any 
two or more superintendent registrars’ districts into one superintendent regis- 
trar’s district; and in every such case of union the registrar general shall de- 
clare by which board of guardians the superintendent registrar shall thence- 
forward be appointed; and the superintendent registrar of the union, parish, 
or place for which such board is established shall from the time of such union 
be the sole superintendent registrar of such united district ; and every provi- 
sion of the said acts for marriages, and for registering births, deaths, and 
marriages, relating to superintendent registrars, and to the districts under 
their superintendence, and to boards of guardians within such districts, shall 
apply to every such superintendent registrar, and to every such district, and 
to the board of guardians so selected and declared; and all register boxes, 
keys, books, documents, and papers in the possession of any superintendent 
registrar who shall cease to be such under the provisions of this act shall be 
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delivered to the superintendent registrar of the united district, and may be re- 
covered in the manner provided by the last-recited acts, and shall be removed 
from the office of the person ceasing to be superintendent registrar to the office 
of the superintendent registrar of the united district; and the office of every 
superintendent registrar ceasing to be such under the provisions of this act 
shall from the time of such union as last aforesaid cease to be a register office 
within the meaning of the said last-recited acts, and it shall be lawful for the 
commissioners of her majesty’s treasury, or any three of them, to cause to be 
repaid out of the consolidated fund such sum as the board of guardians shall 
have legally paid or for which they may have lawfully become liable as such 
guardians, for the sole purpose of providing a register office; and in every 
case in which such union as last aforesaid shall be intended to take place, the 
registrar general shall give public notice thereof, and of the time when the 
same shail take effect, by advertisement in the ‘‘ London Gazette,” and in some 
newspaper circulating within the county; and every such union shall take 
effect from the day named in such advertisement in the “ London Gazette,” 


Registrar General may divide Union Districts. 


11. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the registrar general, if he 
shall see fit, with the approval of one of her majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state, to divide any union, parish, or place, or any superintendent registrar’s 
district, into two or more superintendent registrars’ districts, and notice of 
every such division shall be published in the ‘‘ London Gazette ;” and in every 
such case the guardians shall appoint a sufficient number of persons, with 
such qualifications as the registrar general may by any general rule declare to 
be necessary, to be superintendent registrars of the new districts, and shall 
also appoint the district for which the clerk to the guardians or other person 
who may have been theretofore appointed as superintendent registrar of the 
whole union, parish, or place, shall continue to be superintendent registrar ; 
and every provision of the said recited acts for marriages, and for registering 
births, deaths, and marriages, relating to superintendent registrars, and the 
districts under their superintendence, shall apply to every superintendent re- 
gistrar so appointed, and to the district for which he shall be so appointed. 


As to Locality of Superintendent Registrar’s Office. 


12. And be it enacted, that the superintendent registrar’s office shall be 
tuken, for the purposes of the said act for marriages, and for registering births, 
deaths, and marriages, and of this act, to be within the district of which it is 
the register office, although not locally situated therein. 


If Guardians neglect to form Registrars’ Districts, Poor Law Commissioners 
shall form them and appoint Registrars thereto. 


13. And be it enacted, that in case any such board of guardians of any 
union, parish, or place, as aforesaid, shall not have divided such union, parish, 
or place into registrars’ districts, with the approval of the registrar general, 
before the first day of July now next ensuing in case the said board was esta- 
blished before the first day of March now last past, or within three calendar 
months next after their establishment in case the said board shall have been 
established on or after the said first day of March, the poor law commissioners 
for England and Wales shall divide such union, parish, or place into regis- 
trars’ districts, and shall appoint a registrar to each of such districts, qualified 
according to the provisions of the said act for registering births, deaths, and 


marriages; and every registrar so appointed shall hold his office during the 
pleasure of the registrar general. 


If Guardians neglect to appoint Registrars or Superintendent Registrars, the 
Registrar General to appoint them. 


14. And be it enacted, that in every case in which the clerk to any such 
board of guardians shall not think fit or shall be disqualified to‘ accept the 
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office of superintendent registrar, and the guardians shall refuse,.or. neglect 
during fourteen days after being required so to do by the registrar general to 
appoint a superintendent registrar properly qualified, and in every case of 
vacancy of the office of registrar or superintendent registrar in any such union, 
parish or place in which the guardians shall refuse or neglect during fourteen 
days after such vacancy to appoint a registrar or superintendent registrar pro- 
perly qualified, the appointment shall lapse to the registrar general. 


Registrar General may appoint an Assistant to act for him in certain cases. 


15. And be it enacted, that the registrar general shall have power, subject 
to the approval of the commissioners of the treasury, to appoint by writing 
under his hand a fit person to act as his assistant in the case of the illness of 
the registrar general ; and every such assistant, while so acting, shall have all 
the powers and duties, and be subject to all the provisions and penalties, de- 
clared by the said acts for marriages, and for registering births, deaths, and 
marriages, in England, and by this act, or any of them; except that such 
assistant shall not have power to make or declare any general rule, or to re- 
scind or alter any order, regulation, or approval signified and made by the 
registrar general in writing under his hand, or to dismiss any person from any 
office holden during the pleasure of the registrar general. 


Superintendent Registrar may appoint a Deputy to act for him in certain cases. 


16. And be it enacted, that every superintendent registrar shall have the 
power, subject to the approval of the registrar general, to appoint by writing 
under his hand a fit person to act as his deputy incase of the illness or ab- 
sence of such superintendent registrar; and every such deputy superintendent 
registrar, whilst so acting, shall have all the powers and duties and be subject 
to all the provisions and penalties declared by the said acts for marriages, and 
for registering births, deaths, and marriages, in England, and by this act, con- 
cerning superintendent registrars ; and in case of the death of the superin- 
tendeat registrar, shall act as superintendent registrar until another be ap- 
pointed ; and every superintendent registrar shall be civilly responsible for the 
acts and omissions of his deputy. 


If more than one Clerk to Board of Guardians, which of them to be Superin- 
tendent Registrar. 


17. And be it enacted, that whenever there are two or more clerks to the 
guardians of any union, parish, or place, established under the provisions of 
the said act for amending the laws relating to the poor, one only of whom 
shall possess such qualifications as the registrar general by any general rule 
hath declared or shall declare to be necessary, or one only of whom shall think 
fit to accept the office of superintendent registrar of such union, parish, or 
place, such one shall be the superintendent registrar of such union, parish, or 
place ; and if two or more of such clerks shall possess such qualifications as 
aforesaid, and be willing to accept such office, then such guardians shall elect 
and choose one of such clerks (possessing such qualifications as aforesaid) to 
be the superintendent registrar of such union, parish, or place; and that no 
other person shall be or be elected or appointed to be superintendent registrar 
of any such union, parish, or place, unless all the clerks to the board of 
guardians (possessing such qualifications as aforesaid) shall not think fit to 
accept such office. 

Exemption of Registrars from Parochial and Corporate Offices. 

18. And be it enacted, that every registrar of births and deaths and every 

registrar of marriages appointed under the provisions of the said acts or either 


of them shall be freed and exempted from being returned and from serving on 
any jury or inquest, and from every parochial and corporate office whatever. 
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Guardians may borrow Money for providing Register Offices. 

19. And be it enacted, that for better enabling fit register offices to be pro- 
vided it shall be lawful for any such board of guardians to borrow money for 
that purpose, and to charge the amount of the sum borrowed on the future 
poor rates of the parish, union, or place of which they are the guardians, in 
the manner provided by the said act for amending the laws relating to the 
poor with respect to monies borrowed for building workhouses for the relief 
of the poor; save only that the yearly instalments by which any money bor- 
rowed as aforesaid shall be repaid shall not be less than one-twentieth of the 
sum borrowed, with interest on the same, and need not be more in any one 
year. 


If Guardians neglect to provide a Register Office, Commissioners of Treasury 
may direct it to be provided. 


20. And be it enacted, that in any case in which any such board of guardians 
shall neglect or refuse to provide and uphold a register office according to the 
provisions of the said act for registering births, deaths, and marriages, it shall 
be lawful for the commissioners of the treasury, or any three of them, on the 
application of the registrar general, to give directions for providing and up- 
holding the same, and to expend a sum not exceeding three hundred pounds 
in providing the same, and also all sums needful for the repair and main- 
tenance thereof from time to time, in case the guardians shall continue to re- 
fuse or neglect to repair and uphold the same; and it shall be lawful for the 
said commissioners, or any three of them, to make an order from time to time 
on such guardians for the repayment, out of the monies coming to their hands 
as such guardians, of all sums so to be from time to time expended, and such 
order shall be binding upon the said guardians, and the guardians shall also 
be bound to pay out of the monies coming to their hands as such guardians 
all costs and expenses incurred by or under the direction of the said commis- 
sioners in making and enforcing such order. 


Substitute for Register Office until the same is provided. 


21. And be it enacted, that until a register office shall be provided in any 
superintendent registrar’s district, the superintendent registrar shall appropriate 
some fit room or rooms, to be approved by the registrar general, as the super- 
intendent registrar’s office of that district. 


Registrar General to limit the Number of Registrars of Marriage. 


22. And be it enacted, that the registrar general shall be authorized to fix 
from time to time the number of registrars of marriage to be appointed by any 
superintendent registrar; and no superintendent registrar shall have power to 
appoint more than the number so fixed for him to appoint. 


Provision for Marriages in the Welsh tongue. 


23. And be it enacted, that the registrar general, under the direction of one 
of her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, shall take order that the solemn 
declaration and form of words provided to be used in the case of marriages 
under the said act for marriages be truly and exactly translated into the Welsh 
tongue, and shall cause the same so translated to be furnished to every regis- 
trar of marriages throughout Wales, and in all places where the Welsh tongue 
is commonly used; and it shall be lawful to use the declaration and form of 
words so translated, and published by authority, in all places where the Welsh 
tongue is commonly used or preferred, in such manner and form and to the 
same intents and purposes as by the said act is prescribed in the English 
tongue. 


\ 
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Notices of Marriage to be suspended in the Superintendent Registrar’s Office, 
instead of being read at the Meetings of Guardians, and Particulars of the 
sume sent to the Registrar. 

24. And whereas by the said act for marriages in England provision is made 
for the transmission of notices of marriage to the clerk to the guardians of the 
poor law union, or of the parish or place comprising the district of a superin- 
tendent registrar, and for the reading of the same at certain meetings of such 
guardians: And whereas it may happen in certain superintendent registrars’ 
districts that there may be no such guardians; be it therefore enacted, that in 
every such case, but only until the election of such board of guardians and of 
a clerk to their board, every notice of marriage given according to the provi- 
sions of the said act for marriages, or a true and exact copy thereof, under the 
hand of the superintendent registrar, shall be suspended in some conspicuous 
place in the office of the superintendent registrar during seven successive days, 
if the marriage is to be solemnized by licence, or twenty-one successive days 
if the marriage is to be solemnized without licence, before any marriage shall 
be solemnized in pursuance of such notice; and the particulars of every such 
notice shall be sent by the superintendent registrar to every registrar of mar- 
riages within his district, and shall be open to the inspection of every one who 
shall apply at reasonable times to such registrar to inspect the same. 


Cost of Parochial Marriage Register Books and Forms, how to be defrayed. 


25. And whereas by the said act for registering births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, it is provided that the cost of all marriage,register books and forms for 
certified copies thereof, furnished to the rector, vicar, or curate of every church 
and chapel in England wherein marriages may lawfully be solemnized, shall 
be paid by the churchwardens and overseers of the parish or chapelry out of 
the monies in their hands as such churchwardens or overseers, and that the 
cost of register books of births and of register books of deaths, and of forms for 
certified copies thereof, shall be paid by the guardians or by the churchwardens 
or overseers (as the case may be) out of the monies coming to their hands or 
control as such guardians or churchwardens and overseers; be it enacted, for 
removing doubt as to the fund chargeable therewith, that the cost of all such 
books and forms shall be borne by the union, parish, or place in and for which 
the superintendent registrar is appointed who superintends the registrar for 
whose use such books were provided, or to whom such rector, vicar, or curate 
is by the said act directed to deliver one copy of such register ; and such cost 
shall be paid to the said superintendent registrar, by the guardians or by the 
churchwardens and overseers, as the case shall be, out of the monies coming 
into their hands as such guardians or such churchwardens and overseers for 
the relief of the poor. 

Certified Copies of Register Books to be made up Quarterly. 

26. And be it enacted, that the certified copies of the entries of births, deaths, 
and marriages required by the said acts for marriages, and for registering 
births, deaths, and marriages, or by an act passed in this session of parlia- 
ment, intituled “‘ An Act to suspend for a limited time the operation of two 
Acts passed in the last Session of Parliament, for Registering Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in England, and for Marriages in England,” to be made and 
delivered to the superintendent registrar, and also the certificates to be made 
and delivered to the superintendent registrar that there has been no birth, 
death, or marriage registered since the delivery of the last certificate, shall in 
every case be made up and refer respectively to the last days of March, June, 
September, and December then next preceding, and not to the time of the 
making or delivery of such certified copy or certificate when made on any sub- 
sequent day, 


Clergyman to be paid for making Register in Duplicate. 
27. And whereas it is required by the said act for registering births, deaths, 
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and marriages, that every rector, vicar, and curate shall register in duplicate 
the particulars of every marriage solemnized by him, one of which registérs he 
is also required to deliver when filled to the superintendent registrar of the dis- 
trict_in which such church or chapel may be situated, and also four times in 
every year to deliver to the said superintendent registrar a true copy, certified 
by him under his hand, of all the entries of marriages in the register book kept 
by him since the last certificate; be it enacted, that the said superintendent 
registrar shall pay or cause to be paid to the said rector, vicar, or curate the 
sum of sixpence for every entry contained in such certified copy, which sum 
shall be reimbursed to the said superintendent registrar by the guardians or 
overseers of the union, parish, or place for which he shall be appointed super- 
intendent registrar as aforesaid, in like manner as by the said act is provided 


for the payment of the registrar on production of his accounts to the superin- 
tendent registrar. 


Penalty for neglecting to send certified Copies of Register Books. 

28. And be it enacted, that every person who under the provisions of the 
said acts for marriages, and for registering births, deaths, and marriages, or 
either of them, as amended by this act, is required to make and deliver to any 
superintendent registrar a certified copy of the entries of any births, deaths, or 
marriages registered by him, or the certificate required by the said acts as 
amended by this act that there have been no entries since the last certificate, 
and who after being duly required to deliver such certified copy of such certi- 
ficate as aforesaid shall refuse, or during one calendar month neglect so to do, 
shall be liable for every such offence to forfeit a sum not exceeding tep pounds, 
to be recovered as other penalties for offences against the said acts are made 
recoverable : Provided always, that in such case a moiety of the penalty shall 
not go to the informer, but the whole shall go to the registrar general, or such 


other person as the commissioners of the treasury shall appoint, for the use of 
her Majesty. 


Certificates §c. required to be given to any Superintendent Registrar may be 
given to any Registrar, who is to forward the same, &c. 

29. And be it enacted, that in every case in which any rector, vicar, or 
curate is required by either of the said acts for marriages, and for registering 
births, deaths, and marriages, or by this act, to give or deliver any notice, cer- 
tificate, or certified copy to any superintendent registrar, it shall be sufficient 
for such rector, vicar, or curate to give or deliver the same to some registrar 
under the superintendence of such superintendent registrar; and every regis- 
trar on receiving any such notice, certificate, or certified copy, shall give or 
deliver the same to the superintendent registrar; and each superintendent re- 
gistrar shall direct the registrars of births and deaths under his superintend- 
ence quarterly, or oftener if he shall think fit or shall be so ordered to do by 
the registrar general, to collect the notices, certificates, and certified copies from 
every rector, vicar, and curate within his district. | 


Authority for administering Oaths. 


30. And for removing of all doubt with regard to the administration of 
oaths, be it enacted, that every person before whom by the said acts or either 
of them an oath is directed to be taken is hereby authorized to administer the 
same. 

Limitation as to Summary Convictions. 


31. And be it enacted, that the prosecution for every offence punishable upon 
summary conviction by virtue of the said acts or this act shall be commenced 
within three months after the commission of such offence. 

Stamp Duty not payable on Licensing Chapels for Marriages. 


32. And be it enacted, that no stamp duty shall be required nor shall any 
duty be chargeable on any licence under the hand and seal of any bishop, or 
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any other instrument necessary for authorizing the solemnization of marriages 
in any. chapel according to the provisions of the said act for marriages. 


Banns may be published in Chapels where Marriages may be solemnized, 


33. And be it enacted, that the banns of marriage of any persons may be 
published in any chapel licensed by the bishop, according to the provisions of 
the said act for marriages, for the solemnization of marriages, in which those 
persons might lawfully be married; and instead of the notice required by the 
said act the words “ Banns may be published and marriages may be solem- 


nized in this chapel” shall be placed in some conspicuous part in the interior 
of every such chapel. 


Marriages may be in Licensed Chapels, though only one of the parties is resident 


in the District.— Publication of Banns where the parties reside in different 
Districts. 


34. And whereas doubts may arise whether under the said recited acts it 
is lawful for the bishop to license chapels for marriages between parties one 
only of whom resides within the district specified in such licence; be it 
therefore enacted and declared, that all such licences shall be construed to ex- 
tend to and authorize marriages in such chapels between parties one or both ’ 
of whom is or are resident within the said district: Provided always, that 
where the parties to any marriage intended to be solemnized after publication 
of banns shall reside within different ecclesiastical districts the banns for such 
marriage shall be published as well in the church or chapel wherein such mar- 
riage is intended to be solemnized as in the chapel licensed under the provi- 
sions of the said recited act for the other district within which one of the 
parties is resident, and if there be no such chapel then in the church or chapel 
in which the banns of such last-mentioned party might be legally published if 
the said recited act had not been passed. 


Any Building used exclusively as a Roman-catholic Chapel for One Year may be 
- registered for celebration of Marriages. 


35. And whereas certain provisions are made in the act intituled “An Act 
for Marriages in England,” relating to the celebration of marriages in separate 
buildings; be it enacted, that any building which shall have been licensed and 
used during one year next before registration for public religious worship as a 
Roman-catholic chapel exclusively shall be taken to be a separate building for 
the purpose of being registered for the celebration of marriages, notwithstand- 
ing the same shall be under the same roof with any other building, or shall 
form a part only of a building. 


Notice to Superintendent Registrar, and issue of Certificate by him, to be used 
and stand instead of Banns. 


36. And whereas it is enacted in the said recited act for marriages in Eng- 
land, that where by any law or canon in force before the passing of the said 
act it is provided that any marriage may be solemnized after publication of 
banns, such marriage may be solemnized in like manner on production of the 
registrar’s certificate as thereinafter provided; be it enacted that the giving of 
notice to the superintendent registrar, and the issue of the superintendent re- 
gistrar’s certificate, as in the said act and by this act provided, shall be used 
and stand instead of the publication of banns to all intents and purposes, where 
no such publication shall have taken place; and every parson, vicar, minister, 
or curate in England shall solemnize marriage after such notice and certificate 
as aforesaid in like manner as after due publication of banns: Provided 
always, that the church wherein any marriage according to the rites of the 
church of England shall so be solemnized shall be within the district of the 
superintendent registrar by whom such certificate as aforesaid shall have been 
issued, 
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AN ACT TO ALTER THE MODE OF GIVING NOTICES FOR THE HOLDING OF 
VESTRIES, OF MAKING PROCLAMATIONS IN CASES OF OUTLAWRY, AND OF 
GIVING NOTICES ON SUNDAYS WITH RESPECT TO VARIOUS MATTERS. 


ANNO PRIMO VICTORIZ REGINE. CAP, XLV. 
[12th July, 1837. ] 


So much of the first recited Act as directs Publication of Notices repealed.— 
Notices not to be yiven in Churches during Divine Service, &c. 


Wuenrzas by an act of parliament, passed in the fifty-eighth year of the reign 
of his Majesty King George the Third, intituled “ An Act for the Regulation 
of Parish Vestries,” it is enacted, that no vestry or meeting of the inhabitants 
in vestry of or for any parish shall be holden until public notice shall have 
been given of such vestry, and of the place and hour of holding the same, and 
the special purpose thereof, three days at the least before the day to be 
appointed for holding such vestry, by the publication of such notice in the 
parish church or chapel on some Sunday during or immediately after divine 
service, and by affixing the same, fairly written or printed, on the principal 
door of such church or chapel: And whereas by an act passed in the thirty- 
first year of Queen Elizabeth it is enacted, that before any outlawry shall be 
had and pronounced proclamation shall be made at the door of the church or 
chapel of the town or parish where the defendant shall be dwelling imme- 
diately after divine service on a Sunday: And whereas by divers acts relative 
to the assessing and collecting of highway and poor-rates and land tax, 
and other matters, it is directed ov required that public notice shall be given 
with reference to certain proceedings relating thereto respectively in the parish 
churches or chapels during divine service: And whereas by ancient custom 
notice is usually given in churches during divine service of the times appointed 
for holding courts leet, courts baron, and customary courts: And whereas it 
is expedient that such mode of giving notices should be altered: Be it there- 
fore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
sent parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from and 
after the passing of this act so much of the said first-recited act as directs the 
publication of such notices to be made in the parish church or chapel on some 
Sunday during or immediately after divine service shall be and the same is 
hereby repealed ; and that from and after the first day of January next no pro- 
clamation or other public notice for a vestry meeting or any other matter shall 
be made or given in any church or chapel during or after divine service, or at 
the door of any church or chapel at the conclusion of divine service. 


Notices heretofore usually given during or after Divine Service, &c., to be affixed 
to the Church Doors. 


2. And be it further enacted, That from and after the first day of January 
next all proclamations or notices, which under or by virtue of any law or 
statute, or by custom or otherwise, have been heretofore made or given in 
churches or chapels during or after divine service, shall be reduced into writ- 
ing, and copies thereof either in writing or in print, or partly in writing and 
partly in print, shall previously to the commencement of divine service on the 
several days on which such proclamations or notices have heretofore been 
made or given in the church or chapel of any parish or place, or at the door 
of any church or chapel, be affixed on or near to the doors of all the churches 
and chapels within such parish or place; and such notices when so affixed 
shall be in lieu of and as a substitution for the several proclamations and 
notices so heretofore given as aforesaid, and shall be good, valid, and effectual 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 
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Notices for holding Vestries to be signed as herein directed. 


3. And be it further enacted, That no such notice of holding a vestry shall 
be affixed on the principal door of such church or chapel unless the same shall 
previously have been signed by a churchwarden of the church or chapel, or by 
the rector, vicar, or curate of such parish, or by an overseer of the poor of such 
parish ; but that every such notice so signed shall be affixed on or near to the 
principal door of such church or chapel. 


Decrees, &c., of Ecclesiastical Courts not to be read in Churches. 


4. And be it further enacted, That from and after the first day of January 
next no decree relating to a faculty, nor any other decree, citation, or proceed- 
ing whatsoever in any ecclesiastical court, shall be read or published in any 
church or chapel during or immediately after divine service. 


Act not to extend to Notices purely ecclesiastical. 


5. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this act shall 
extend or be construed to extend to the publication of banns, nor to notice of 
the celebration of divine service or of sermons, nor to restrain the curate, in 
pursuance of the rules in the Book of Common Prayer, from declaring unto’ 
the people what holy days or fasting days are in the week following to be 
observed, nor to restrain the minister from proclaiming or publishing what is 
prescribed by the rules of the Book of Common Prayer, or enjoined by the 
Queen or by the ordinary of the place. 


Extension of Act. 


6. And be it further enacted, That all the provisions of this act shall extend 
and be construed to extend to the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, the Isle of Man, 
and the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark. 


ALTERATIONS RESPECTING THE MAKING OF WILLS. 


Severau copies of the following paper have been sent to every parochial mi- 
nister :— 


THE PRINCIPAL REGULATIONS 


Contained in the recent Act (1 Vicrorta, c. 26) for Amending the Laws with 
respect to Wills, which will take effect on the 1st day of 1838. 


No will made by any person under the age of 21 years will be valid.— 
Sect. 7. 

The new statute does not alter the law as to the wills of married women.— 
Sect. 8. 

The regulations to be observed in making a will or codicil are as follows :— 

1. The will or codicil must be signed at the foot or end thereof by the tes- 
tator. 

2. If he does not sign, it must be signed by some other person in his pre- 
sence, and by his direction. 

3. The signature must be made, or acknowledged, by the testator, in the 
presence of two or more witnesses present at the same time. 

4. The witnesses must attest and subscribe the will or codicil in the pre- 
sence of the testator.—Sect. 9. 

Appointments by will, under a power, are made subject to the above-men- 
tioned regulations.—Sect. 10. i 

The testator’s marriage is a revocation of this will (excepting in certain cases 
of exercise of powers).—Sect. 18. 
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The revocation of a will or codicil may be by any one of the following 
means :—— 

1. By a will or codicil executed in the manner above mentioned. 

2. By a writing declaring the intent to revoke, and executed as a will. 

3. By burning, tearing, or destroying of the will by the testator, with intent 
to revoke, or by some person in his presence, and by his direction.—Sect. 20. 

Alterations made in wills must be executed in like manner as wills. 

N.B. The signature of the testator and subscription of witnesses may be 
made in the margin, or opposite, or near to, the alteration, or at the end of a 
memorandum, on the will, referring to the alteration.—Sect. 21. 

Residuary devises in wills will include (unless a contrary intention appear 
in the will) estates comprised in lapsed or void devises.—Sect. 25. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 





EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


Ir is very true that the “ Edinburgh Review” has lost almost all the 
talent which once made it famous and formidable, But it lives on its 
old reputation, has still a very large, though a lessened, circulation, 
and still attempts to exercise, by means of all its ancient worst arti- 
fices, the same influence as it formerly did; and it consequently has 
still the power of doing much harm, and in all probability succeeds in 
so doing. A few specimens of its recent performances shall be 
given, that the clergy may see that it requires attention ; and that un- 
less they go on the ground that all reply to opponents and all contro- 
versy is to be given up, an opponent so malignant, and still so power- 
ful, is not to be overlooked. 

First of all, to shew that its unblushing hardihood of assertion is 
still the same. So late as January last, it undertook to notice Lord 
Brougham’s work on “ Natural Theology’’ for the first time. Every 
part and portion of the noble lord’s intellectual and moral character is 
eulogized to the skies, which is all very well; but then the shameful 
conduct of the clergy is exposed, and the necessity of reforming them 
clearly shewn by their treatment of this book. They ought, it 
seems, to have gone down on their knees to worship the chancellor at 
once, and to have appointed a thanksgiving-day because he wrote a 
book on “ Natural Theology ;’’ instead of which, they have mani- 
fested nothing but hatred, contempt, abuse, and neglect, &c. ; therefore 
it is clear, &c. Now all this was written in January, 1837; and yet 
the Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge—a tolerably distin- 
guished person in the church, one would think—had actually paid 
Lord Brougham a compliment which perhaps has not been paid to 
any one besides for time immemorial, by a person in his station. He 
has actually written, not a notice of the book, not a critique, not 
mere remarks, but, after the most diligent examination of the work, 
has published another volume, following Lord Brougham through 
his subject, praising him highly, and giving him all honour where he 
is right, supplying much, and correcting more. ‘The volume is written 
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with that entire absence of all party spirit which characterizes Dr. 
Turton; and Lord Brougham’s friends might be defied to shewran 
uncourteous word, or a mark of an unkind spirit, all through it. — It is 
very true that Dr. Turton is compelled to shew that Lord Brougham 
is much mistaken in many views and reasonings. But it is not under- 
stood that Lord Brougham thinks himself infallible, or, as a liberal, 
can object to his philosophical views being opposed by fair and cour- 
teous argument where persons do not agree with them. The “ Edin- 
burgh Review” takes no notice whatever of the existence of Dr. Turton's 
book, though it has arrived at a second edition, and then complains 
of the neglect and bad conduct of the church to Lord Brougham 
about this book. This would be incredible in the case of any less 
bigoted party journal than the « Edinburgh Review;’’ but it shews 
that its course and its conduct are always the same. 

One of its next pieces of violent abuse against the church is be- 
cause Mr. Malthus had no preferments but family ones given him. 
This is a disgrace to government, bishops, church, and all, and makes 
it quite clear that cathedrals ought to be destroyed. Then we have the 
old Paley matter over again. Now, as to governments, it is something 
rather new to hear the church abused because government abuses its 

atronage. But if all former governments overlooked Mr. Malthus, 
so did Lord Grey’s. Lord Grey gave away livings and the highest 
preterments in the church, but nothing to Mr. Malthus. Lord Broug- 
ham gave away stalls right and left, to say nothing of large livings ; 
but he gave none to Mr, Malthus. Now, as to bishops, the fact is 
that Mr. Malthus, besides his family preferment, whatever it was, had 
a professorship at Hayleybury. And whatever radicals may choose 
to say, they know very well that it is very seldom that a bishop has a 
living to give which is as good as 500/. a year paid without deduction, 
and with house, rent, repair, and taxes free. For example, this re 
viewer would of course tax the bishop of the diocese in which the 
college is situated, as the most guilty. But the reviewer is defied (to 
take a definite period) to shew that the present bishop, who has now 
been nine years in the see, hag ever had one stall to give away worth 
giving, or any living worth Mr. Malthus’s acceptance, unless, indeed, 
in his old age, he had wished to fly from the disturbances of his own 
library to the sweet peace of St. Martin’s or Paddington. Whether in 
money the exchange would have been profitable, is very doubtful ; 
but would the reviewer have counselled the philosopher to make it ? 
In Paley’s case, that eminent man had a /arge income from the church, 
and high dignities, all given him by bishops. One gave him a re- 
sidentiaryship at Lincoln ; another made him an archdeacon ; a third 
gave him the great living of Bishop Wearmouth; a fourth offered 
him the headship of a college. Almost every one of saan By works is 
dedicated to prelates who had heaped honours and preferments on 
him. What could they do more? Could they make the king make 
Paley a bishop? And was he not much fitter for the station in which 
he was than for a bishopric ? 

But it is not against the church alone that the “ Edinburgh Re- 
vew’’ wages warfare. It cannot be said that it wages direct warfare 
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against Christianity; it has not courage for that, and consequently 
it occasionally says civil things of the Christian religion. But no 
book has done more to foster an infidel and scoffing spirit,—no book 
has more carefully seized every occasion of turning religious but mis- 
taken men into ridicule with a design which could not be mistaken,— 
no book has more systematically endeavoured to make out all minis- 
ters of religion to be odious monsters, What must the religion be, 
every one will ask, which makes all its ministers so hateful and mean, 
or cannot use any but hateful and mean men for its ministers ? 

This blessed task it is prosecuting unremittingly by its usual means, 
taking care, at the same time, to exhibit itself, and nourish in others, 
a spirit eminently antichristian, For example, take an article on 
Lord Bacon in a late number, which is so written that one can only 
imagine that the writer’s heart and pen alike were “ with rheum of 
gall still dropping,’ and that he wrote to get rid of it. He hates 
everybody and everything, church, law, lawyers, priests, &c. Xe. ; 
and of persons who have been in their graves for two or three cen- 
turies he speaks with the temper of a personal enemy, and in the lan- 
guage of Billingsgate. Whitgift, Coke, and Clarendon, come off worst, 
except that Coke does once come in for a little praise, because, by 
giving it,a harsher thing can be said of Lord Bacon. ‘The whole 
article, indeed, is merely written for the purpose of stripping Bacon 
stark naked, and then covering every part of him separately with 
slime and venom. Not one single addition is made to what we all 
know of that great man, and know with so much pain; and in eighty 
or ninety pages, out of an article of one hundred, expended altogether 
in shewing how very base and black and detestable he was, not one 
half so much is said as in the few words “ the greatest, wisest, meanest 
of mankind.” No one (but Mr. Montagu) doubts Bacon’s guilt ; 
but what a spirit is that which will not look at anything but what is 
base in such a man, and will delight in doing such work, on the flimsy 
pretext that Mr. Montagu thinks otherwise, and that therefore all this 
nauseous matter must be gone into. So much for the temper of the 
article. But one of its objects (and it is the only novelty in it) isa 
backhanded stroke at Christianity, After the priest and warrior states- 
men, rose, in Edward the Sixth’s and Elizabeth’s days, the civilians, the 
Bacons, Cecils, &c. &c. After great eulogies of them, we are given to 
understand what they thought of religion. Their thoughts were given to 
the only worthy occupation for great minds and great statesmen, namely, 
mere legislating and state manceuvres. As to religion, they had too 
much sense to worry themselves by fruitless disputes. ‘They were too 
enlightened to think of religion ag a thing about which to trouble them- 
selves. Therefore they went to any service which Henry VIII. pleased, 
—were protestants in Edward's time, went to mass with great pleasure 
in Mary’s days, and to the Anglican service with equal satisfaction in 
Elizabeth’s. ‘The trumpery differences between the Roman and re- 
formed churches were wholly below their notice. That the reviewer 
has foully slandered these eminent persons is quite certain; but he 
means to compliment them, and thus to justify (that is clearly a 
great object) the feelings of a large portion of modern statesmen, that 
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earth is everything, and that what is to follow this earthly state is not 
worth thinking about. 

The view presented of Lord Bacon’s p gerne ought to be men- 
tioned. He was not the discoverer of the inductive philosophy, 
(which is true enough, for every one from Adam’s time has discovered 
it for himself) but his great merit is, that he first turned philosophy to 
the profit and comfort of man. Before, it had taught men the absurd 
nonsense that consideration about intellectual and spiritual matters 
was worthy of a rational being, all which led to nothing profitable ; 
while the Baconian philosophy resolutely turns men away from 
thinking of such useless subjects, and has led them in the road to 
discover gas and steam-engines ! 

The whole article is in the same low spirit as this. Lord Burleigh 
certainly did not behave well to Bacon (who was his relation) when 
setting out in life; but, why? ‘The reviewer tells us that he mighé 
have given him a comfortable provision—that is, a liberal’s notions of a 
prime minister’s duty to boy-relatives is, that he should give them “a 
comfortable provision,’ —a quiet sinecure, for example. 

Again, Bacon’s ingratitude to Essex admits of no excuse; but in 
arguing the point whether he was most bound to Elizabeth or to 
Essex, the only thing which strikes the reviewer is, that Elizabeth 
had never given him anything which cost her a groat or had been 
worth a groat to him. He might truly have said, that every tie of 
honour, friendship, and affection bound him to Essex, while the queen 
had been rather adverse to him. But his notion would seem to be, 
that if, instead of not having given him a groat, she had given him a 
few pounds more than Essex had, that might have blotted out the 
memory of long years of steady kindness and friendship. 

Of course, in every second article, we are told what bigots the clergy 
are, and how the Whig bishops, in a few years, will make them quite 
different, and teach them to conciliate dissenters, and not be so stiff in 
their opinions. These liberals are curious people. Their notion is this : 
he who disagrees with another man, must hate him, and wish to hurt 
him; therefore, if clergy disagree with dissenters in opinion, they hate 
them and wish to hurt them. But it is a bad thing to hate and wish 
to hurt people. And therefore the clergy ought not to think the dis- 
senters wrong; but to allow that it is just as likely that one set of 
opinions is as right as another, and that none are worth contending for. 
Charity, in short, with liberals, means amalgamation, and they cannot 
take in any other idea of it. 

These are a few specimens of the opinions and feelings poured into 
the public ear constantly by the “ Edinburgh Review.’’ Does it de- 
serve no notice? Willit do no harm ? It makes two promises,—the one 
to shew why protestantism has advanced so little, the other to shew 
that the present system of church property must be put an end to, 
for no civilized country but England tolerates such a system, but has 
wisely applied this property to purposes of general education / 1s this 
not worth attending to ? 
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REGISTRATION BILLS, 


Ir will be remembered that last month some observations were offered 
on the hardships inflicted on the clergy by the new Registration Bills, 
especially the Amendment Act, which will be found among the docu- | 
ments in this number, It is necessary to call attention to the excellent i 
aper privately circulated by that able writer Mr. Barnes, which 

as also been reprinted in this number, p. 432. The remarks of last 

month pretended to be nothing more than the observations which 

would strike a plain-thinking man on an attentive consideration of 

the act itself. It will be observed by the Leeds report of the pro- i 
ceedings of the Court-house, (reprinted also in this number, p. 426,) ; 
that the anticipation of great trouble and vexation to the clergy was 

not unfounded, A clergyman is convicted before a bench of magis- 
trates (the chief of whom had not previously read the act itself) in a i 
heavy penalty, not for neglecting to give notice of a burial, but for not 
giving it inthe form which the registrars and the magistrates con- 
sider essential,—no particular form being prescribed by the act. 
Penal clauses, it is usually understood, (but the writer does not 
profess to be a lawyer,) can only be enforced strictly and literally ; 
but these gentlemen decide differently. Happily, however, there lies 
an appeal to something of a different class from the Dogberry-and- 
Verges law of the Court-house of Leeds, and it remains to be seen 
what will be the decision of a higher tribunal. Mr. Taylor ought to 
be supported in this appeal, that the law of the case may be known. 
The Leeds Intelligencer states, that of the five magistrates three are 
Dissenters; viz., Mr. Clapham, Mr. Tottie, (an Unitarian,) and Mr. 
Holdforth, (a Roman catholic.) Let it be remembered that Mr. Taylor 
has been called upon to perform the funeral service for forty persons 
at once, and then let us ask whether the act expects him to send 
notices of the name and former place of residence of each indivi- 
dual whose death may not be registered? If he sends a notice of 
unregistered burials with the date of the day, the registrars may con- 
sult the parish registers, and ascertain the persons then buried. The 
case, however, remains for legal decision, but it is by no means a 
solitary instance of conviction. The act of pains and penalties 
against the clergy has been put into execution at Wolverhampton also, 
(although with nominal damages,) and in Cambridgeshire ; and other | 
places will no doubt follow in the wake of the illustrious Directory of 

Leeds. ‘There would be much more to be said on the subject, but | 
want of room precludes any further remark. It is hoped, however, 


that every one, especially the clergy, wilt weigh and consider this 
case well, 
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CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Tue following information (which arrived too late to be inserted in 
the usual places for these communications) is of too cheering a nature 
to be delayed. The knowledge that in the course of one little month 
a single bishop has been, under God's providence, so signally favoured 
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as to have consecrated eleven churches in populous and manufactur- 
ing districts, will be accounted a blessing of no ordinary nature by 
those who love the church of England and watch with anxious in- 
terest every step she makes towards a more adequate fulfilment of the 
high duties and privileges with which she is entrusted. It is cheering 
because it shews how much may be done by exertion ; and surely no 
heart can fail to respond to the call which such success must make for 
still increased exertion on the part of the friends of the church. It 
will scarcely be needful to remind the reader, that the Church Build- 
ing Societies, which, under Divine Providence, have been so mainly 
instrumental in promoting this good work, are her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for Building &c. Churches, the Incorporated Society for Enlarg- 
ing and Building Churches, (supported wholly by voluntary contri- 
butions,) and the diocesan societies for the furtherance of the same 
objects. 

The simple statement of what has lately been done in the diocese 
of Lichfield is inspiriting enough to create the desire elsewhére to do 
likewise. The Incorporated Society, or any of the diocesan societies 
in connexion with it, will give to every individual in whom this desire 
is awakened the opportunity of contributing to the work according to 
his ability, in the most efficacious manner. And when the churches 
are built, happily the Additional Curates’ Fund will afford a means 
of filling them effectually with zealous and able clergy. 


Tue following churches have lately been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field :— 
Trinity Church, Derby, (August 16th.) 

This church has lately been purchased by private subscription, aided by grants 
from the Church Building Societies ; and has been endowed by Thomas West, Esq., 
of Brighton, with the sum of 1000/., on condition of the pa being vested in 
him. It is capable of holding nine hundred persons, of which one-third of the 
sittings are free. 

Croxton, in the Parish of Eccleshall, (August 18th.) 


This church was built by the late Bishop Rider for the accommodation of the in- 
habitants within the hamlet of Croxton, they being more than three miles distant 
from the parish church, The greater part of the sittings are free; and the patronage 
is vested in the vicar of Eccleshall. 


Cotes Heath, in the Parish of Eccleshall, (August 19th.) 


This church bas been built by private subscription, aided by grants from the 
Church Building Societies. The chapel has been endowed by Miss Hincks, of 
Tettenhall Wood, with 45/. per annum; and the greater part of the sittings are 
free. 

Brereton, in the Parish of Rugeley, (August 21st.) 


This church has been built by private subscription. The site was given by Lord 
Talbot. The church contains four hundred and sixteen sittings, one-half being 
free ; and the patronage is vested in the Vicar of Rugeley. 


Walsall Wood, ( August 22nd. ) 


This church was built by private subscription, and grants from the several Churcls 
Building Societies, for the accommodation of nearly one thousand poor people, some 
of them more than five miles distant from the parish church; the whole of the 
population being very poor. The work was originated by private individuals, The 
Earl of Bradford, the patron of the living, has most liberally contributed towards 
the endowment, aided by an annual grant of 20/. from the Vicar of Walsall, the Rev. 
G. Fisk. Two-thirds of the sittings are free. 
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Ettingshall, in the Parish of Sedgley, ( August 23rd: 


This church wa’ built by her Majesty’s Commissioners, aided by private subscrip- 
tion to supply the scriptural wants of a densely populated district, in the centre of 
the Staffordshire mining districts. The church is capable of containing nine hun- 
dred persons ; and the whole of the sittings are free. 


Priors Lee, in the County of Salop, ( August 24th.) 
This church has been pulled down, and rebuilt on a fresh site. 


Coleham, in the Parish of St. Julian, Salop, ( August 25th.) 

This church has been built by private subscription, aided by grants from the 
Church Building Societies, as a chapel-of-ease ; but a district will be assigned to it. 
It is capable of holding eight hundred and twelve people, five hurdred sittings being 
free. ‘The nomination to be in the incumbent of St. Julian’s, 

Gentleshaw, in the Parish of Longdon, ( August 28th.) 


This church has been built by private subscription, aided by grants from the 
Church Building Societies, for the accommodation of more than one thousand poor 
people, distant nearly three miles from the parish church. The chapel will contain 
about two hundred people, all free. The vicar of Longdon, the Rev. S. Majendie, 
has liberally contributed 20/. per annum as an endowment; the Dean and Chapter 
of Lichfield, 15l. ; and the Marquis of Anglesey, 5¢., and house for the residence of 
the minister. 


Dodington, in the Parish of Whitchurch, ( August 30th.) 


This chapel has been erected at the sole expense of the Countess Dowager of 
Bridgwater, and is capable of holding six hundred and eighty-six persons. The 
chapel is to be a chapel-of-ease to the parish church of Whitchurch. The Countess 
of Bridgwater, besides the cost of the erection, has most liberally contributed an annual 
sum of 50l. as an endowment for the minister for the time being, which has been in- 
vested in the funds in the names of trustees. 


Asi, in the Parish of Whitchurch, (August 31st.) 


This chapel has been erected by private subscription, and is to be a chapel-of-ease 
to Whitchurch. It contains three hundred and fifty-eight sittings, one-half of 
which are free. The sum of ]000¢. has been contributed as an endowment. The 
nomination to be in the Rector of Whitchurch. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES’ FUND, 


Ir will doubtless have been observed, by the friends of the church, that 
the “ Additional Curates’ Fund” has already obtained a considerable 
hold on the country at large, and has reached an annual income which 
was hardly to be anticipated, without any public meeting, or a resort 
to any of the usual modes of giving publicity to the purpose which it 
was designed to further. That income is now upwards of 50002. ; 
but let it be remembered that this is only a beginning. If it does not 
increase, and that, too, rapidly, its means will be far too crippled 
to afford any substantial remedy to the crying evils it is designed 
to counteract. The quiet manner, indeed, in which this point has 
been attained, without even the appointment of any but a provisional 
committee, is an earnest of stability which could hardly have been 
anticipated, and shews that the plan is one which recommends itself 
to the thoughtful mind. But it is not to be disguised that the evils 
which it is proposed to remedy are alarming in their nature and extent, 
and from the nature of things must necessarily increase with an 
increasing population. It is therefore desirable—beyond everything de- 
sirable—that every friend to the church, every one who has the promo- 
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tion of the cause of religion in every part of the country at heart, should 
feel himself called upon to assist in this good work, and hold himself 
in readiness to co-operate with this society, as soon as its complete 
organization shall enable it to engage in so extensive a range of 
operations. The best mode of doing this must of course be deter- 
mined on hereafter; and it is a matter which requires much and very 
serious deliberation. Diocesan societies, in connexion with the original 
and metropolitan society, are probably, under some form or other, to 
be one of the elements of its constitution. It has been suggested, also, 
by some individuals, that archidiaconal or decanal societies might be 
formed under the respective archdeacons or deans, if they would under- 
take this duty, and thus a form of society be introduced in strict 
accordance with our ecclesiastical distinctions. The great good quietly 
effected in the struggle respecting church-rates last spring by the 
committee of archdeacons is a pledge that such a constitution would 
be an excellent mode of communication with every part of the country. 
It would certainly cause an active co-operation, and deserves thought- 
ful consideration. That committee, to whose exertions the cause of 
the church was so much indebted a few months ago, is still in a state 
of organization, ready to enter upon its important functions again 
whenever occasion demands ; and it*might at least be asked, whether 
it would consider such a purpose a proper object of its care and labour. 
But there is one remark to be made relative to the employment ofany 
clerical and ecclesiastical agency in the furtherance of the object of 
“ The Additional Curates’ Fund.” It is this ; such agency ought only 
to be employed as a means of communication with the laity of the 
church. It is with some persons an objection to the society altogether, 
that it does what ought to be done by the legislature of the country, 
and supplied from the national resources, Thus done, it would be 
effectually done, which it cannot be with less resources and voluntary 
contributions ; but whatever is done, however inadequate, by the 
right-minded, will serve to lull the country into believing that the 
object is being effected, and then the legislature will never move in 
the matter. This is an objection which cannot be acted upon under 
existing circumstances; but the prayer of every Christian will be, that 
every additional church, and every new minister to that church, pro- 
vided by these voluntary societies, may be the means, under Almighty 
Providence, of stirring up such a spirit of religion, and such a love of 
the church, among the people at large, that they may lift up their voice 
in a tone that cannot be mistaken, and obtain from the legislature 
hereafter that which politicians are now too punctilious even to sug- 
gest. But at all events, the clergy ought chiefly to be looked upon in 
this matter as a means of bringing the subject before the laity, from 
whom, as most in duty bound, and most able in point of resources, the 
chief support of this society must come. 

Since the above was written, the highly gratifying intelligence has 
been received that our Sovereign has, in the most gracious manner, 
consented at once to allow her name to replace that of our late 
lamented King, who was patron of the society. 

The following extracts speak strongly in favour of the principle on 
which this society is constituted. The first is from Bishop Maltby’s 
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Charge at Newcastle. The second is from a speech of the Rev. H. 
Luxmore, at the North Devon and Barnstaple meeting of the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, and gives his reasons for preferring the Addi- 
tional Curates’ Fund :— 


Extract from the Charge of the Bishop of Durham, at his Primary Visitation of the 
Clergy of his Diocese, in the Church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle. 


After adverting to the alterations which have affected the position, as well as the 
revenues, of the see of Durham, and taking a view of the many instances of redun- 
dant population and very scanty endowments of the parishes within that diocese, as 
well as the munificent manner in which his predecessors had imparted a large por- 
tion of the revenues of that see to the building and endowing churches and schools, 
his Lordship proceeds to say :— 

‘*T am well aware that even with the ample funds entrusted to the care of my pre- 
decessors, they would not have been able to accomplish all the good which they did 
effect if their exertions had not been seconded by the liberal co-operation of many 
among the laity, to whom they pointed out the means of usefulness, while they set 
them an example of Christian benevolence. Willingly would I hope that they who 
80 cordially co-operated with my predecessors, may aid still more effectually my 
humble endeavours to promote the glory of God, by diffusing a knowledge of their 
moral and religious duties among his creatures. And gladly would I listen to any 
suggestions by which those benevolent objects which occupied the thoughts of pre- 
ceding bishops may be best attained, by individual exertions in particular circum- 
stances, or by the combined efforts of societies formed for the express purpose of 
building and endowing chapels or schools. To one society, which has lately risen up 
in the metropolis, and to which our most gracious and lamented sovereign was 
anxious to extend the royal bounty, I have real pleasure in calling your attention. 
It is calculated to abate one of the evils which I have mentioned as affecting the 
interests and the proper usefulness of the less endowed clergy in large districts ; inas- 
much as it provides a fund to obtain for them professional assistance, without 
encroaching too much, if at all, on their own scanty incomes. I allude to the 
Society for Promoting the Employment of Additional Curates in Populous Places. 
Another society had been formed, with the best intentions, for the purpose of 
obviating the same difficulty ; but, in my opinion, the plan was not cast with a judg- 
ment correspondent with the purity of the design. It was calculated to introduce an 
anomaly into the administration of sacred duties, by admitting the agency of laymen 
in expounding the scriptures and administering spiritual consolation. These offices 
are with us assigned exclusively to the clergy; to those who are invested with holy 
orders after a course of study expressly designed to prepare them for the due dis- 
charge of such holy duties. Now the first society to which I have adverted steers 
clear of this, and, I think, every other objection. And I cannot but hope, that the 
excellent persons with whom the Pastoral Aid Society originated, may, upon further 
consideration, either remodel their own plans, or lend the aid of their character and 
influence to the other institution.” 


Extract from the Rev. H. Luxmore's Speech. 


“ He rose in no spirit of opposition to this society, or to the resolutions of the 
meeting, but in his own defence ; and not only in his own, but in that of a large 
portion of his brethren, the clergy of this neighbourhood. The gentleman who first 
addressed them commented on the very small number of clergymen whom he saw 
present on an occasion of acknowledged importance to the church ; and he (Mr. L.) 
should readily agree with him that their absence was inexcusable, did he not believe 
that they participated with himself in objections which rendered it impossible for 
them to join the society, and which he would now briefly state; for what was the 
situation in which he stood there? A meeting was convened, in a place of which he 
was the appointed minister, and he saw before him many of his parishioners, by 
whom he should grieve to have his motives misunderstood. Yet what inference 
would they naturally draw from his absence on such an occasion, did he not state 
those motives as publicly as they would be questioned? As the minister of a church 
in a parish important from its population of more than 7000 souls, he must be sup- 
posed daily to experience the want of that aid which it was the purpose of the society 
to supply ; and when its objects appeared at first sight so unexceptionable, how could 
he escape the imputation of indifference to what should excite his warmest interest, 
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when he withheld from it his support? At the time that this society was first 
formed, its design appeared so excellent, and the spirit in which it was undertaken so 
truly Christian, that they all hailed its establishment ; and he could not but express 
the disappointment which its ulterior proceedings had occasioned to himself, and to 
many others. While the clergy looked to them with great anxiety, it was soon dis- 
covered that the character of the society was marked by a novel feature—the intro- 
duction of a new order into the church, by the appointment of lay assistants to the 
clergy. Apprehensions were entertained, and objections raised against it; by such 
a measure it was feared, and he thought justly, that separate interests would be 
created, and in the end division and party spirit introduced into the church. He 
had said that such a measure was new to the chureh—-he knew that the employment 
of laymen, as catechists abroad, by one of our societies had been alleged in its defence ; 
but the circumstances were very different—in those countries there was a want of a 
sufficient number of clergy, which could not be otherwise supplied ; and, above all, 
the catechists so employed were under the immediate direction of the bishops, whereas 
the lay assistants of this society were nominated by the incumbent alone, and required 
no other sanction but the approval of its committee. He believed, therefore, the 
measure to be new and unauthorized. The objections which he had mentioned were 
laid before the society ; and it was intimated to it, he believed from the Bishop of 
London, that if the plan of appointing lay assistants was only conceded, the whole 
body of the church would join and co-operate with it as one man, in the good work 
which it had undertaken. ‘The concession would have united them all in one spirit 
and in one mind, and he regretted that it was not made. For two days the question 
was discussed, and lost at last by a small majority of fifteen or sixteen. * * © In 
consequence of the decision of this society, which they deplored, another had been 
formed, called, ‘ The Society for Promoting the Employment of Curates in Populous 
Places ;? and when he looked at the two societies, he could not doubt which it was 
his duty, as a minister of the church, to prefer. He saw the latter rejecting the 
innovation of which he complained—he saw it supported by all the highest autho- 
rities of the church, ecclesiastical and civil—he saw that his late Majesty and his 
Queen aided it by an annual grant of 300/.—the two Archbishops and the Bishop of 
London contributed annually the munificent sum of 200/.—it numbered among its 
members all the bishops and many of the most eminent and distinguished laymen of 
the church. Those circumstances, he trusted, would support him in the preference 
which he had given, and the course which he had pursued. Having thus endeavoured 
to explain and vindicate the motives by which he had been actuated, he would only 
add, that had his objections been those only of an individual, he should not have ven- 
tured to intrude them thus publicly, however conscientiously they might have been 
entertained ; but he was supported in them by the great body of the church, and he 
could not but regret that they were such as rendered it impossible for him to join the 
society, and to give it the assistance which otherwise it would have been both his 
duty and pleasure to afford.” 
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ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of St. David’s, Chapel of St. David’s College..............September 3. 


Bishop of Lichfield eeeeteeeeeeee CeCe eee eee eee eeee dccecocccecercccccssesssSOptember 17. 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden...s.s...0.ssececsevseecveceecseeeecseseesses September 24, 
| DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 

Amphlett, M........... BeAe St. Peter's Camb. Lichfield 
Badcock, John ......... 1.8. Trinity Dublin Lincoln 
Berrington, W. M. D. St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
Bull, George ........... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Davies, T. H.......0.000. St. David’s, Lampeter St. David's 
Fowler, J. Kenning... 3.a. Queen's Camb. Lincoln 


Vou. XII.—Oct. 1837. 3 0 
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Name. Degree. 

Gace, F. Aubert ...... B.A. 
ge AP a oe 
OS Sh . Se 

Hockley, Thomas ...... B.A. 
Hodgson, E. Franks... B.a. 
Jepson, George ......... BoA. 
Johnson, Woodthorpe.. B.A. 
Johnson, W. Cowper... B.A. 
BREE, Grovcsiccccccceccces B.A. 
Martineau, A...... ccvesce M.A. 
Matthew, Henry ...... M.A. 
Meyler, W......sccccseee Be As 
Morgan, M. R.......... 

Parker, Richard......... B.A. 
Parry, T..ccccccscocccesees 

Beem, Cy Drcccscoceccsces Behe 
UN Its ctebbineessaieetes 

Sandon, Thomas......... B.A. 
Sansom, John........0065. B.A. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Sharland, G. T., (Literate) 


Simpson, G. Foster ... 
Simpson, W. B.......... 
Smithson, William...... 


Symons, Edward ...... 
Veitch, Andrew......... 


Barker, William G. ... 
arte BE, We. cncssaeee 
Bateman, G. ....... seas 
Bright, John ............ 
Brigstocke, C. F. ...... 
Cameron, J. H. L...... 
Ca U0 xt snnccscicdess 
Davies, T..... 1 eéeweneese 
Dodson, James ......... 
Dickenson, H.S. ...... 
Dykes, L. P. B....s.0000 
hy Ee 
Sp re ree 
Gambier, S. James...... 
Harrison, John W...... 
Re Pankdadssiicwns 
Howell, George ......... 
Ramee, VW ccvseccscccens , 
Johnston, G. D.......... 
. ee iy ae des 
DORE Ba ectnienevetevewes 
REGIE, W a cccesessceccees 
Phillips, Howell J. 

Phillips, J. .ccoscsccseeses 
Pugh, John William... 
Russell, John ............ 
Stackhouse, John ...... 
Stevenson, Thos. N. ... 
Turnor, Algernon,,.... 


B.A. 


B.A- 


B.A. 


B. A+ 


BAe 


M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


M-eA-e 
B. A. 


B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
E.M. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
BAe 


R.A-s 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 


College. 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Worcester Oxford 
St. David's, Lampeter 


Wadham Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Sidney Sussex Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Sidney Camb. 
Pembroke Oxford 


St. David’s, Lampeter 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
St. David’s, Lampeter 
Jesus Oxford 
St. David's, Lampeter 
Queen’s Camb. 
Queen’s Oxford 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
PRIESTS. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
‘Trinity Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
St. David's, Lampeter 
Trinity Camb. 
Baliol Oxford 


St. David's, Lampeter 


Christ Church Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Queen's Camb. 
Jesus Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Magdalen Camb. 
Caius Camb. 


St. John’s Camb. 
St. David's, Lampeter 


Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Oxford 


St. David’s, Lampeter 


St. John’s Camb. 

Worcester Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Baliol Oxford 
Queen's Oxford 


Catherine Hall Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 


University. 


{ 


Ordaining Bishop. 

Lincoln 

St. David's 

St. David’s 

Lichfield, by 1}. d. from 
the Archbp. of York. 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

St. David's 

Lichfield 

Lincoln 

St. David's 

St. David's 

Lincoln 

St. David's 

St. David's 

St. David's 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln, by |. d. from 
Abp. of York 


hago by 1. d. from 


Abp. of York 
Lincoln, by 1. d. from 
Abp. of York 
Lincoln, by 1. d. from 
Abp. of York 


ere by |. d. from 


Abp. of York 
Lincoln 


Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Lichfield 
Lichfield 
St. David's 
Lichfield 
Lichfield 
St. David's 
Lichfield 
Lichfield 
Lichfield 
St. David's 
Lichfield 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Lichfield 
St. David's 
St. David's 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
St. David's 
St. David's 
Lincoln 

St. David's 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Lichfield 
Lichfield ‘ 
Lincoln 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Vaughan, E. T.......... m.a. Christ's Camb. Lincoln 

Waller, S. Bucecocccccces B.A.  Brasennose Oxford Lichfield 

Watson, James ...... oo Bd Coe Camb. Lincoln 

White, Robert M. ...... St. Peter's Camb. Lichfield 
Whitmore, George...... B.A. Christ Church Oxford Lichfield 
Williams, J............... BA. Pembroke Oxford St. David's 
Wee: Bs: Bhs cccnkaces St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 


The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
17th of December. Candidates must send their papers to his Lordship six weeks pre- 
viously. 





RESIGNATIONS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Blofield, J. T....... Old Sodbury V. Glouces. Glouces. D. & C.of Worcester 
Colson, J. M........ The Rural Deanery of Whitechurech 
Cornthwaite, Thomas, D.D., Vicarage of Crich, Derbyshire. 
Law, James Thos., M.A., Prebendary of Bobenhull, founded in the Cathedral Chureh 
of Lichfield, 


Raikes, R. _ ee Drayton RH. w. Hel-? Norwich Norwich Bishop of Norwich, 
@ = lesdon R. 
Robbins, George a gg eye Somerset B. & W. I. Hawksworth, Esq. 
Smith, Robert..... iy name s R., Man-? Lancas. Chester Manchester Coll. Ch. 
chester \ ; 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Aldridge, James......... Chaplain to her Majesty's Gaol at Horsham. 
Allan, Hugh ......c0000- Chaplain to the Wootton Bassett and Cricklade Union. 
Armstrong, J., Vicar of Wallsend, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Durham. 
Blick, Francis........s00s Rural Dean of the District of Tamworth. 
Brackenbury, R.C. N. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Yarborough. 
Bradford, J..... sccceccces A Surrogate for the Diocese of Exeter. 


Rural Dean of the North and South Division of the Deanery 


Brigstocke, Thomas... ; < 
8 ’ of Rhos, Pembrokeshire. 


Bull, Thomas, ,.......... Chaplain of the Brixworth Union Workhouse. 
Chester, the Very Rev. the Dean of, Deputy Clerk of the Closet to her Majesty. 
Coldwell, W. E.......- Rural Dean of the Stafford District. 

Corbett, Stuart, D.D.. Archdeacon of York. 

Dartmouth, J......0660+- A Surrogate for the Diocese of Exeter. 


Dayman, Charles, Vicar of Great ‘Tew, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Oxford. 
Downes, J. W........... The Lectureship of St. Philip’s Church, Birmingham. 
Fenton, George, Vicar of Roystone, near Barnsley, a Surrogate for the Diocese of York. 
{ Rural Dean of the Walsall District of the Archdeaconry of 


I isk, George ee eeeereeeee ? Stafford. 
POW, Ds. We icsaciaceves Chaplain of the Amesbury Workhouse. 
Harper, P. G. .......0. Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Walsall Wood. 


Hereford, the Very Rev. the Dean of, Deputy Clerk of the Closet to her Majesty. 
Hides, J., Viear of Greasley, a Surrogate for the County of Nottingham. 

Hodgson, John, Vicar of Hartburn, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Durham. 

Hlope, T., Curate of St. Nicholas, Warwick, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Worcester. 
Jordan, J., Rector of Somerton, a Surrogate for the Archdeaconry of Oxford. 


Lamotte, G. T. C...... Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Tenterden. 
Macdonald, Douglas, Vicar of West Alvington, Rural Dean of the Deanery of Woodley. 
BeOTIAy, Gi. sessevcescscine Chaplain of the Newport Pagnell Union Workhouse, 

Pens Ty Di ccaveccaeiss Rural Dean of the Archdeaconry of Derby. 


Robinson, Thomas, late Archdeacon of Madras, Lord Almoner’s Reader and Professor 
of Arabie in the University of Oxford. 

Sait, FORO oo cdciasicvce Rural Dean of the District of Penkridge. 

Short, Thomas Powler Deputy Clerk of the Closet to her Majesty. 

Simpson, Jobn .......... Rural Dean of the District of Alstonfield. 
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Templer, James A..,.... Rural Dean of the Deanery of Whitchurch. 
Thomson, J. R......... Master of Totness Grammar School, 





CONVOCATION, 


Rev. W. E, Coldwell, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Stafford; Rev. R. C. Pole, 
M.A., Rector of Radborne, Derbyshire ; and Rev. John Newling, B.D., Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Lichfield, to be Proctors in Convocation. 

The Rev. Robert M, Miller, D,D. of Wadham College, and Vicar of Dedham, Essex, 
and the Rev. George Preston, Rector of Lexden, Essex, have been chosen Proctors in 
Convocation for the Archdeaconry of Colchester. 

Rev. William Metcalfe, Rector of Foulmire, Cambridgeshire, and the Hon. and 
Rev. Henry York, Rector of Wimpole, in the same county, to be Proctors in Convoca- 
tion for the Diocese of Ely. 

Rev. Dr. Etough, Rector of Claydon, Suffolk, to be a Proctor in Convocation for the 
Archdeaconry of Suffolk. 

Rev. Dr. George Butler, and the Hon. and Rev. P. A. Irby, to be Proctors for the 
Diocese of Peterborough. 

Rev. Precentor Lowe, to be Proctor for the Chapter of Exeter Cathedral. 

Rev. H. E. Mannering, Rector of Woollarington, to be Proctor for the Archdeaconry 
of Chichester. 

Rev. G. P. Lowther, Rector of Orcheston, and the Rev. Charles Grove, Rector of 
Odstock, to be Proctors in Convocation for the Diocese of Salisbury. 

The Rev. H. J. B. Nicholson, Rector of St. Alban’s, and the Hon, and Rev. Frede- 
rick Beauclerk, Vicar of St. Michael’s, St. Alban’s, Essex, have been chosen Proctors 
in Convocation for that Archdeaconry. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron, 
Ainslie, G. .....000+ } “cy R. w. Barkway : Herts London Lady Selsey. 

, , , Trustees of William 
Birkett, W.......... Smetheott Salop Lichfield Hulme, Esq. 
Blofield, J. T...... } ee ask Norwich Norwich Bishop of Norwich. 
Bowles, — .......++ Noke R. Oxford Oxford DukeofMarlborough 
Bowstead, — ...... Greetham R. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln, 
Broxholme,— .... Evesbach R. Hereford Hereford 
Ges Gs Wecececsee Walsall St. Paul Stafford Lichfield Trustees. 


Clarke, W. John... { “piven, 84 CoS 8 stafford Lichfield Viear of Eccleshall. 


Clarke, R. P........ Church-Taunton R. Devon Exon On his own Petition. 
Oo SY Ae Alwinton R. Devon Exon R. P. Coffin, Esq. 
Cole, W. G. ....... Chapel Hill P. C. Lincoln Lincoln § Rev. W. Bolland, V. 
of Swineshead. 
Davies, James...... Abinghale R. Glouces. Glouces. Ven. Archd. Probyn, 
Fisk, George ...... Walsall Stafford Lichfield Earl Bradford. 
d ae Rev. F. Laing, J. Ter- 
Foley, E. W....... ) H oly Trinity New ® Glouces. Glouces. ret, Esq. a Rev. 
¢ Chureh, Tewkesbury § , W, x Sa 
m. Hopton 
Forster, J. .......... Edmondbyers R. Durham Durham D.& C. of Durham 
Hathornthwaite,T. Caton P. C. Lancas. Chester V. of Lancaster. 
Heawood, Edw..., Halsted, R. Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury. 
Huge’, J. .. 000000. Abergwilly V. Carm. St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Kyle R. W........ Darlaston Stafford Lichfield { Trustees of mer. =. 


Landon, Geo. ....... Richards Castle R. 
Lister, J. J.....-... Farlesthorpe V. 


Hereford Hereford Bishop of Worcester. 
Lincoln Lincoln Mrs. I. Kipling, of 
Bath. 

J. P. Parker, and W. 

H.Summers, Esqrs. 


Norfolk Norwich SirT.B. Beevor, Bart. 


oe ‘ a 
Lloyd, J. D. ...... a Clare Por Devon Exon 


Lubbock, Richard Eccles St Mary R. 


onary 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron 
M‘Grath, H. ...... peor or R., et Lancas. Chester Manchester Coll. Ch. 
Paske, G. A. eeecee Willisbam P. ie Suffolk Norwich y Myers, Esq. 


Raikes, R. N...... Old Sodbury V. Glouces. Glouces. D.& C. of Worcester. 
Roberts, Geo....... Monmouth V. Monmouth Hereford Duke of Beaufort. 


Robinson, G. A... } Owersby V. w. K a Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson, 


by Osgarby V. 
Sandon, Thomas .. Greetwell P. C. Lincoln Lincoln D. & C. of Lincoln. 


a 


; Snowden, W. ..... . Swillington R. W.York York Sir J. Lowther, Bart, 
t Sutcliffe, James .... Knockholt P. C. Kent Canterb. R. of Orpington. 
Tompson, H. J... Tutbury Stafford Lichfield Vicar of Bakewell. 
Truell, Wm. ...... ce ub Hamdon Somerset B.& W. T.Hawksworth, Esq. 


Tyson, John ......Wolstanton Stafford Lichfield R. Sneyd, Esq. 
Wade, E. M...... Derby Holy Trinity Derby Lichfield T. West, E 





West, Jo R..o. wee Wrawby V. Lincoln Lincoln wire Ball, Cook 
3 Whateley, Thomas Chetwynd Salop Lichfield Lord Chancellor. 
3 CLERCYMEN DECEASED. 


Badeley, Joseph, late R. of Halesworth, Suffolk. 





Biddulph, John.... 


Frankton R. Warwick L. & C. 


Burges, W. P...... Upway R. 
§ Swafield and Hemp- 


Colman, John...... ton R. 


Dorset Bristol Bishop of Sarum. 


t Norwich Norwich C. & D. of Lancas. 


Fairley, John, Gayfield, Woodside Road, Glasgow. 


Thurcaston R, w. 
Holland, H. E. ... } ptr 


Turkdean R. w. 
Hornsby, Geo. wd Aldsworth C. 


Rowner R. and 
Mansfield, John... Patrington R. 


Orr, John, R. of Dunmore, County of Galway. 


Parker, John, C. of Stockton-on-Tees. 

‘ Wookey V. and 
Philpott, J. S......{ Farmborough R. 
Price, Thomas, C. of Ocle, Herefordshire. 


Leicester Leicester Emman. Coll.,Camb. 


t Glouces. Glouces. Christ Ch., Oxford. 


Hants Winton 


Rev. C. P. Brune. 
E. York York 


Clare Hall, Camb. 


Somerset B. & W. Subdean of Wales. 
Somerset B.& W. J. F. Gunning, Esq. 


Say, Thomas Henry, of Caius College, Cambridge, at Gorleston. 


Tiverton Clare Por- 
tion R. | 
St. Stephen R., Exeter 

Stabbuck, Wm. ... Mariansleigh P. C. & 


Spurway, Wm. ... 


Sancreed V. 


t Devon Exon 


Cornwall Exon 
Thompson, J., Lanehead, near Greta Bridge, 


J. P. Parker & W.H. 

Summers, Esqrs, 
Bishop of Exeter. 
Corporation of Exeter 
D. & C. of Exon. 


Devon Exon 
Devon Exon 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. H. Alford, 
Ampton R., Suffolk; of Hon. and Rey. T. 
Keppel, Warham R., Norfolk ; of Rev. W. 
Shattock, Portishead, near Bristol; of Rev. 
R. Meyrické, Dinham Lodge, Ludlow ; of 
Rev. J. Brown, Mill hill, Middlesex ; of Rev. 
F. C. Ewald, Tunis; of Rev. J. Linton, 
Hemington Grey ; of Rev. W. L. Isaac, Pirton 
R., Worcester ; of Rev. J. Eller, Great Go- 
nerby; of Rev. R. Wood, Woodhall Park, 


Wensleydale; of Rev. W. Acworth, Rothly 
V.; of Rev. L. B. Wither, Tangier Park ; 
of Rev. S. Middleton, Cheltenham ; of Rev. 
W. H. Roper, Abbot's Ripton R.; of Rev. F. 
R. Nixon, Sandgate; of Rev. A. E. L. Bul« 
wer, Cawston R.; of Rev. D. Llewellyn, 
Urchfont V., Wilts; of Rev. T. Powell, 
Turnastone R., Herefordshire; of Rev. 8S, 
Fox, Morley R., Derbyshire; of Rev. H. 
Sneyd, Woodlands, near Leek ; of Rev. T. C, 
Cane, Brackenhurst, near Southwell ; of Rev. 
R. Pole, Hurdcott House, Wilts; of Rev. 
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Archdeacon King, Stone, Kent ; of Rev. J. 
Ward, Great Bedwin V. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. H. 
Streeten, Lydiard Millicent, Worcestershire ; 
of Rev. T. Dry, the Forest, Walthamstow ; 
of Rev. G. O. Morris, Sarisbury, near South- 
ampton ; of Rev. T. Hatch, v. of Walton-on- 
Thames; of Rev. H. J. Phillips, Hartwell R., 
Bucks; of Rev. F. Dusantry, Bridgetown, 
Totness ; of Rev. T. Bingham, Great Gaddes- 
den ; of Rev. C. J. Paterson, East-court cot- 
tage, East Grinstead ; of Rev. S. F. Clinton, 
Cromwell R., Notts; of Rev. J. Lupton, r. 
of St. Michael’s, Queenhithe; of Rev. J. 
Meakin, Speen, Berks; of Rev. A Fennell, 
Ipswich ; of Rev. R. Cargill, of Catherine hall, 
Cambridge ; of Rev. E. Wilton, West Laving- 
ton; of Rev. T. G. P. Attwood, Froxfield 
R., Wilts; of Hon. and Rev. R. Plunkett, 
Dublin; of Rev. J. W. Harwood, Bromsgrove 
V.; of Rev. C. C. Walkey, Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxon; of Rev. H. Peake, the Priory, 
Abergavenny; of Rev. G. E. Gepp, Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire; of Rev. C. Alcock, Ad- 
derbury VY. 

MARRIAGES, 

Rev. C. Leslie, eldest son of the Lord Bishop 
of Elphin, to Louisa Mary, second d. of Major 
General the Hon. Sir. H. King, K.C.B. ; 
Rey. W. H. C. Chester, eldest son of the late 
General Chester, of the Coldstream Guards, 
and r. of Elsted, Sussex, to Dora, third d. of 
the late Rear Admiral Sir M. Seymour, Bart. ; 
of Rev. E. G. Boys, p. c. of Guston, and of 
West Longdon, Kent, to Eliza Catherine, 
eldest d. of S. Bradley, Esq., late of Upper 
Deal; of Rev. J. Lister, Incumbent of Stanley, 
near Wakefield, and evening lecturer at Wake- 
field parish church, to Susannah, surviving 
d. of the late B. Watson, Esq., of Islington ; 
Rev. J. Hamilton, c. of Great Baddow, to 
Mary Chester, eldest d. of John Miles, Esq., 
of West End, Hampstead; Rev. W. Gibson, 
r. of St. Bride's, Chester, to Louisanna, eldest 
d. of the Lord Bishop of Winchester , Rev. J. 
Woodcock, of Hackney, to Mary, fourth d. of 
Mr. J. Carter, late of Chelmsford ; Rev. J. 
C. Shorting, r. of Stonham Aspal, to Elizabeth 
Harriet, eldest d. of R. K. Cobbold, Esq., of 
Eye; Rev. H. James, of West Wickham, 
Kent, to Sarah, eldest d. of R. W. Eyles, Esq., 
of Brickwood House, Croydon; Rev. { 
Salusbury, v. of Offley, Herts, to Elizabeth 
Anne, youngest d. of F. Powell, Esq., of 
Tempsford Hall; Rev. H. Randolph, M.A., 
of Mitcham, Surrey, to Martha, second d. of 
V. Pryor, Esq., of Baldock, Herts; Rev. W. 
D, Littlejohn, of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, son of the late Colonel Littlejohn, to 
Amelia, d. of the late Colonel A. Browne, 
Lieut. Governor of Kinsale; Rev. W. Owens, 
of Madley, Herefordshire, to Miss Thomas, of 
West Felton, Salop; Rev. N. F. Chudleigh, 
B.A., of Cubert, Cornwall, to Ecclesia, d. of 
the late Rev. R. Lyne, r. of Little Petharick, 
in the same county ; Rev. 0. Ormerod, M.A., 
of Brasennose College, Oxon, to Sarah Jane, 
youngest d. of C. Tayleur, Esq., of Parkfield ; 
Rev. J. Dobson, M.A., of Queen’s College, 
Oxon, to Jane, second d. of the late Rev. T. 


Wood, M.A., of Newcastle ; Rev. J. Field, c. 
of St. Clement's, Worcester, to Anne, eldest 
d, of J. Paxton, Esq., of Queen-street, Ox- 
ford; Rev. J. L. Ison, c. of Tipton, Stafford- 
shire, to Eliza, second d. of the late J. Wilson, 
Esq., of Besthorpe; Rev. T. Hill, B.D., v. 
of Chesterfield, to Dorothea, fifth d. of the late 
J. Pare, Esq., of the Newarke, Leicester, and 
of Hopwell Hall, Derbyshire; Rev. G. W. 
Sandford, r. of Weddington, Warwickshire, 
to Catherine, eldest d. of J. Towle, Esq., of 
Nuneaton; Rev. M. Coxon, of Denham, to 
Margaret, second d. of H. Matthie, Esq., of 
New Hall, Cheshire; Rev. W. Trocke, of 
Mount Ormond, Tipperary, to Anne, relict 
of J. Nugent, Esq., of Coyneville, West- 
meath; Rev. J. K. Courtney, c. of Finglas, 
to Eliza, relict of B. Shaw, Esq., of Newtown, 
county Dublin; Rev. T. Steele, of Edge- 
worth-town, Ireland, to Sophia, d. of the late 
Capt. T. W. Howard, Bengal Establishment ; 
Rev. Dr. Dill, of Coagh, to Miss Robinson, 
of the same place; Rev. J. Charnock, M.A., 
of Fountain’s Hall, nesr Studley, to Mary, 
eldest d. of the Rev. W. Reynard, M.A., 
v. of Stainley; Rev. H. R. Rokeby, r. of 
Arthingworth, Northamptonshire, to Harriet, 
eldest d. of J. Walley, Esq., of Hunter- 
street, Brunswick-square ; Rev. J. Hughes, 
late officiating minister of Lockwood, to Ca- 
therine, third d. of the late W. Laycock, Esq., 
of Appleton, near York; Rev. E. Bigland, r. 
of Kirkhaugh, Northumberland, to Jane Sarah, 
eldest d. of the late B. Hodgson, Esq., of 
Nentsbury Hall, Cumberland; Rev. G. G. 
Milne, M.A., Episcopal clergyman of Cupar- 
Fife, to Elizabeth Anne, only d. of the late 
Rev. R. Kay, of Perth; Rev. R. Atkinson, 
r. of Claxby-cum-Normanby, to Charlotte, d. 
of Mr. W. Eve, of Louth; Rev. W. L. Alex- 
ander, M.A., of Argyll-square Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, to Mary, eldest d. of J. Marsden, Esq. ; 
Rev. G. W. S. Menteath, M.A., of Magdalen 
Hall, son of C. G, S. Menteath, Esq., of 
Closeburn Hall, Dumfries, to Jane, second d. 
of the late Rev. E. Thorold, r. of Hougham- 
cum-Marston, Lincolnshire; Rev. T. Cham- 
bers, M.A., of Barrow-upon-Soar, Leicester- 
shire, to Louisa, youngest d. of G. Simpson, 
Esq., of Mornington-crescent, Hampstead- 
road ; Rev. J. Maitland, of Kells, to Louisa, 
eldest d. of the late C. Bellamy, Esq., H. E. I. 
Company’s Service ; Rev. J. Fox, of Mel- 
bourne, Derbyshire, to Frances, youngest d. 
of the late J. Capenhurst, Esq., of Netherseal, 
Leicestershire; Rev. H. James, M.A., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and of West Wick- 
ham, Kent, to Sarah, eldest d. of R. W. Eyles, 
Esq., of Brickwood House, Croydon ; Rev. R. 
Connebee, formerly of Bristol, to Caroline, 
second d. of the late J. Skipper, Esq., of 
Tooley-street, London ; Rev. G. L. Hanson, 
M.A., of Queen's College, son of J. Hanson, 
Esq., of South Weald, Essex, to Frances Jane, 
only d. of the Rev. Dr. Surridge, Head Master 
of Felstead Grammar School, Essex; Rev. E. 
W. Foley, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity church, 
Tewkesbury, to Louisa Elizabeth, youngest d. 
of the late J. Wilmore, Esq., of Elm Hill, 
Worcestershire, 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testrmonras or Resrect ro Creroy. 
—The following clergy have recently been 
presented by their parishioners with pieces 
of plate in testimony of their respect and 
esteem :— 

Rev. E. Denison, the late Vicar of St. 
Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, (now Bishop 
of Salisbury. ) 

Rev. C, Girdlestone, Sedgley. 

Rev. J. Adeney, Thorp. 

Rev. J.W. Clarke, late Vicar of Studley. 

Rev. G, Wray, Rector of Corsley. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE,. 


Convocatiron.—A meeting of the clergy 
of this diocese took place on Monday, 
Sept. 11th, at Great St. Mary’s church, 
agreeably to the citation issued at the com- 
mencement of a new parliament, in order 
to elect two proctors to represent the 
clergy in the convocation of the province 
of Canterbury. The choice fell upon the 
Rev. W. Metcalfe, rector of Foulmire ; 
and the Hon. and Rev. II. Yorke, rector 
of Wimpole.—Camb. Caron. 

Tue Vistration.—On Wednesday, the 
13th, and ‘Thursday, the 14th of Septem- 
ber, the Lord Bishop of Fly held his pri- 
mary visitation in St. Michael’s church, in 
this town, for the deaneries in this neigh- 
bourhood. Excellent and appropriate ser- 
mons were preached on each occasion ; the 
former by the Rev. William Law, rector 
of Orwell ; and the latter by the Rev. John 
Warren, rector of Graveley ; at the con- 
clusion of which, the right rev. prelate 
delivered an able charge, of which we give 
the following brief sketch :— 

His lordship first alluded, atsome length, 
to what he considered several general and 
prevalent errors now existing respecting 
the church, The first and very important 
error was, the little regard paid to a uni- 
formity of manner in administering the 
rites of the establishment, and he pointed 
out the serious consequences which re- 
sulted from such conduct in the earlier 
days of Christianity. Another error, which 
the rev. prelate said he considered highly 
detrimental to gospel truth, was, the notion 
80 freely expressed in the present days, 
that there ought to be no religious estab- 
lishment connected with the state. He 
was astonished that such sentiments should 
gain credence in this country, it being, in 
his opinion, necessary that there should 
be some established form in every state, 





in order to ensure any religion at all, 

The next subject to which bis lordship re- 

ferred was, the danger of too great enthu- 

siasm in religion, which, he was convinced, 

rather retarded than assisted religion. It 
was dangerous, because its invariable ten- 

dency was an intemperate manner, and a 
general departure from sober conduct and 
demeanour. It was necessary, also, said 
the learned prelate, to guard against in- 
cautious concession, for, in the present 
day, there was a growing and ill-timed 
liberality on matters of religion. Our 
church must now flourish (if at all) by its 
purity, and the conduct of its ministers. 
His lordship then proceeded to advert to 
several matters more particularly con- 
nected with this diocese. He saidy ity 
could not be denied that dissent was very 
prevalent around them ; one great reason 
for which he thought was to be found in 
the number of non-resident clergy. He 
had observed, generally, that where the 
incumbent wasresident, there dissent was 
on the decrease, and numerous congrega- 
tions were usually the result of the clergy- 
man’s exertions. Great attention ought 
also to be paid to the proper performance 
of our beautiful service, for when there was 
a lack of devotion the hearers soon fell 
away. Another reason for the increase of 
dissent was,the inconvenient hourat which 
the church service was gone through in 
some places, and also the fact of there 
being only one sermon; as also, in some 
few instances, to the distance at which the 
church was situated from the village. In 
the first place, he begged it to be under- 
stood, that he strongly objected to the ser- 
vice being performed at such hours as 12 
or 1 o'clock, because that must interfere 
with the comforts and general habits of the 
population, and was therefore likely to 
estrange them from the establishment, 

He should also expect in future that there 

be full double duty, the second sermon 
being preached in the afternoon or even- 

ing, as was most convenient to the inha- 

bitants. As to the third reason (the dis- 

tance of the church), the clergy might 

feel assured, that where requisite there 

would not be much difficulty in getting a 
chapel-of-ease, or licensed room, near their 
congregation, The rev. prelate concluded 

by directing attention to the ere estab- 
lished in this diocese for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of clergymen, regret- 
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ting to find that its funds were greatly on 
the decline, and requesting attention to 
the propriety of holding a general meeting 
on the subject.—Ibid. — - 

CHESHIRE. 


Leex.—At the termination of the poll 
on the church-rate question the numbers 
were— 


Persons, Votes. 
For the rate ..... se OES ws Oe 
Against BE ascenteveses oes tee OO 





Majority for the rate... 152 ... 310 
_ acclesfield Courier. 


CORNWALL, 


New Cuurcu at Fatmovuru.—A meet- 
ing was held at the National School, Fal- 
mouth, on August 30th, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the measures ne- 
cessary to be adopted in order to the erec- 
tion of an episcopal chapel-of-ease for the 
further accommodation of the parishioners. 
According to the last census, the popula- 
tion amounted to about 8,000 persons, 
whilst the parish church, at the utmost, can 
contain only 1,500, It was supposed that 
the building intended to be raised would 
cost from about 1,000¢. to 1,2007. The 
means for its erection it was proposed to 
provide, partly by subscription, and partly 
through the aid of the Incorporated So- 
ciety, and the Diocesan Society, each of 
which, it was supposed, would contribute 
250/., and there were four individuals who 
would subscribe 10/. each. A committee 
was appointed to carry into effect the laud- 
able object which the meeting bad in view. 
In the course of the conversation it ap- 
peared that, from want of adequate church- 
room, three or four thousand persons in the 
parish had little or no opportunity of re- 
ceiving religious instruction.—Cornubian. 

The Bishop of Exeter having in his 
gift the valuable living of Sancreed, in 
Cornwall, which had become vacant, has 
refused to yield to the efforts of private 
friendship in its disposal, and has ap- 
pointed the Rev. H. Comyn, the curate of 
St. Anthony, to the incumbency. Mr. 
Comyn has no knowledge of his benefactor, 
to whom his only recommendation has 
been his exemplary piety, learning, and 
unremitting attention to the duty of his 
calling. — id. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

We feel much satisfaction in noticing 
the liberality displayed by Sir R. Lopez, 
bart., towards the parishioners of Bick- 
leigh ; the hon. baronet is the owner of 
considerable property in that parish, and 
finding thet there was not sufficient church- 


room, and that the present sacred edifice 
was in a dilapidated state, expressed bis 
determination to repair and enlarge it by 
adding another aisle, so that full one-third 
more persons may be accommodated than 
can now find room. We also learn that 
Sir Ralph is about to improve the village 
by erecting several buildings, almshouses, 
&c.— Western Luminary. 

On Thursday, August 24th, a meeting 
of the subscribers to the proposed church, 
adjoining the Cemetery, took place in 
the Guildhall of Exeter, the mayor in the 
chair, who stated, that in addition to the 
sum of 3471. 5s. already advertised, he 
had received a letter from Lord Rolle, re- 
questing his name to be put down for 1001., 
and that of Lady Rolle for 25/., with seve- 
ral other subscriptions which he specified, 
amounting altogether to upwards of 500/., 
when a resolution was carried, expressive 
of the satisfaction felt by the meeting at 
the prospect of the new church being 
speedily built. Another resolution was 
also passed, appointing a committee for col- 
lecting subscriptions, and otherwise fur- 
thering the desirable objectof the meeting. 
—Ilbid. 

Convocation.—A meeting ofthe clerg 
of this diocese (Exeter) was held on Fri- 
day, Sept. 8th, when the Rev. J. Cople- 
stone, rector of Offwell, and the Rev. Dr. 
Coleridge, were elected clerks to attend at 
the convocation of the clergy which is to 
take place on the 3rd of dctober next. 
The proceedings of this meeting were dis- 
turbed by the strange conduct of the Rev. 
Dr. Carwithen, who, in proposing the Rey. 
Sydney Smith as convocation clerk, said, 
*T should go down to my grave with more 
comfort if | saw the bishops kicked out of 
the House of Lords.” After the proceed- 
ings were over, several of the clergy sig- 
nified their intention to Dr. Carwithen of 
signing their names to a representation to 
the Rev. Archdeacon Stevens, to the ef- 
fect that such words had been used by his 
official, that the archdeacon might take 
such steps as he deemed fit in laying them 
before the bishop, or in removing Dr. Car- 
withen from his office. — Ibid. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


Cuurcn Raves. — At Bridport, on 
Thursday, Sept. 14th, the dissenters mus- 
tered their strength for the purpose of op- 
posing a church rate. On the overseer 
proposing a rate, it was met with an 
amendment, that the consideration of the 
measure be postponed for twelve months. 
At the close of the poll a large majority 
was shewn against the dissenters, and the 
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rate was declared duly carried.— Dorset 
County Chron. 


DURHAM, 

Van Mitperr Scnocansurp.—A sub- 
scription of 107. towards this scholarship 
in the University of Durham has been re- 
ceived, as “ A Tribute of gratitude from a 
clergyman to whom the late Bishop of 
Durham for many years allowed 200/, per 
annum.” 


The following petitions have been voted 
in the house of convocation :— 


«To the Queen's most excellent Majesty. 


“ Most Gracious Sovereign,—We your 
Majesty's faithful subjects, the warden, 
masters, and scholars of the University of 
Durham, desire, with all respect and duty, 
to tender to your Majesty the homage of 
our loyalty and affection. 

“ We have felt, in common with our 
fellow-citizens, the grievous loss which 
your Majesty and the country have sus- 
tained by the death of William the Fourth, 
our honoured king, of blessed memory, 
under whose paternal government our uni- 
versity received the privileges which we 
enjoy, and whose name we are especially 
bound to honour, We rejoiced in the 
mild and prudent sway of our late mo- 
narch, eal earnestly desired the conti- 
nuance of his reign. 

** But, since it has pleased our heavenly 
Father, in the wisdom of his providence, 
to remove the king from bis place among 
us, we bail with heartfelt gratitude and 
satisfaction the accession of your Majesty 
to the throne of your ancestors, in the full 
persuasion that your Majesty will main- 
tain the dignity of your crown, the honour 
of your illustrious house, and the rights 
and institutions of this great people. 

** We entreat your Majesty to extend to 
us, and to our infant university, your grace 
and protection, and to accept the assur. 
ance of our sincere desire to deserve your 
royal countenance by the faithful discharge 
of our duty, and by the steady inculcation 
of the principles of royalty and religion. 

** May it please your Majesty to receive 
with favour the expression of our wishes 
for your welfare. It is our prayer that 
you should be endued with heavenly wis- 
dom and strength to wield the sceptre of 
this great empire, for the good of your 
people and of the world ; that your reign 
may be long and happy, that truth may be 
the basis of your throne, and that righ- 
teousness and peace may be the order of 
vour day. 

“Given at our house of convocation, 

under our common seal, this 27th day 


of July, in the year of our Lord 1837," 


Voi. XI1L.— Oct. 1837. 
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To Her Gracious Majesty Adelaide, 
the Queen Dowager. 


“ Madam,—We, the warden, masters, 
and scholars of the University of Durham, 
desire to approach your Majesty with the 
expression of our profound attachment and 
respect. 

“ We sensibly feel, with your Majesty, 
the loss we and the nation bave sustained 
by the death of our late King, of blessed 
memory ; and we humbly offer to your 
Majesty our sincere condolence upon the 
personal bereavement under which you 
suffer, “ 

‘* We have seen with heartfelt satisfac- 
tion the exemplary bearing of your Man 
jesty, through a long course of years, ih 
all the relations of life ; we witnessed, wit t 
thankfulness and admiration, your condu®, 
in the exalted station you were called ¢ 
fill; and we have recognised with gratef 
feelings those attentions on the part of you 
Majesty which soothed the cares, and re” 
lieved the sufferings, of our lamented! 
King. 

“ Deign, most gracious lady, to accept 
this humble tribute of our affection. 

‘“‘ May it please our heavenly Father to 
visit you at all times with his grace, and 
especially to strengthen you in this your 
day of trial; may your years be eo 
among us, by his blessing, in happiness 
and peace ; and may your virtues and piety 
ever live in the memory and affections of 
this great people. 

‘* Given at our house of convocation, 

under our common seal, this 27th day 
of July, in the year ofour Lord 1857.”’ 
ESSEX. 

Ricur or Cnurcuwarpens to Levy 
Cuurcn-Rates.—The parish of Brain- 
tree is about to be made the battle-ground 
of the important question as to the legality 
of church-rates, made by churchwardens 
virtute officii. It appears that the nu- 
merical strength of the anti-church party 
in that town is such, that for several years 
past the churchwardens have been unable 
to obtain a rate, and the parish church 
has, in consequence, fallea into a most 
ruinous state. A few months back, the 
churchwardens again applied for a rate, 
and again met with a refusal, Under 
these circumstances, and acting, as the 
assert, ‘‘on the advice of eminent ci- 
vilians,” they have, notwithstanding the 
alverse decision of a majority of the 
vestry, made a rate on their own authority, 
and have commenced proceedings in the 
Ecclesiastical Court against one of the 
anti-church leaders to enforce its pay- 
ment. The Essex dissenters, with the 
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usual activity of their , have taken 
up the matter in earnest, have issued 
an appeal, calling for “energetic and 
liberal support throughout the country.” 
They state ney the ne of this 
proceeding it will probably w 
ther, mx the existing laws, cburch- 
rates shall or shall not be levied through- 
out the country, against the will of paro- 
chial authorities. The decision which 
shall be bad in this case wil! probably 
settle the law for all similar cases ; and 
the question to be now tried at Braintree 
is, therefore, a question, not merely of 
local interest, but one of national import 
and concern. That the proceedings will 
be prosecuted to an extremity there seems 
lit to doubt, end that they will 
be attended with great expense, the gene- 
ral character of ecclesiastical suits renders 
inevitable. The dissenters, in their ap- 
peal, state, that on their side “‘ a subscrip- 
tion, a liberal subscription, is both just 
and indispensable. The amount that will 
be required cannot be foreseen ; it may 
only be a few hundreds, or it may be some 
thousands. It is possible that the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, as involved 
in this question, may be successfully as- 
serted, at a small expenditure, in the 
inferior courts ; but should it be necessary 
to prosecute an appeal to ber Majesty’s 
Privy Council, to that ultimate tribunal 
the cause cannot be carried but through a 
series of costly proceedings.” We quote 
the language of the dissenters, in order to 
shew the importance which they attach to 
the contest, and to induce the conservative 
body to profit by the example of energy 
which is thus exhibited by their oppo- 
nents. We cannot believe that church- 
men will be less prompt to vindicate the 
law of the land and the rights of the 
church, than levellers are to trample upon 
both — Morning Paper. 

Cuetmsronp Cuurcu-Rate.—For se- 
veral months an apparently determined 
stand was made by the political dissenters 
and others in this town against the church- 
rate, objecting to it generaily as a matter 
of conscience, and more particularly on 
account of informality in making the rate. 
In consequence, proceedings were insti- 
tuted in the Ecclesiastical Court against 
several individuals ; but we are glad to 
learn, both for the sake of those indivi- 
duals and for the peace and harmony of 
the town, that the opposition to the rate is 
entirely given up, the parties proceeded 
against paying the costs incurred. — Essex 
Standard. 

On Wednesday, the 25rd August, the 
Rev. E.R. Benyon, of Downham Rectory, 





Essex, laid the first stone of an intended 
new church on the Beauvoir Town Estate, 
at Hackney. This church will be erected 
and endowed at the sole cost of Richard 
Benyoa De Beauvoir, of Englefield House, 
in the county of Berks, Esq.—Jbid. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Groverster axp Baistot Diocesan 
Cavacu-Buitpixc Association. — A 
meeting of the committee of the Bristol 
archdeaconry was held at the Chapter- 
house on Thursday, Sept. 7th, where our 
respected and amiable Remaon presided. 
There were also present the venerable the 
Archdeacon of Bristol, and the Reverends 
T. T. Biddulph, J. Hall, H. T. Ellacombe, 
Messrs. J. Scandrett Harford, C. George, 
and Charles Ludlow Walker. It appeared 
from the report of the treasurer, that the 
contributions to the association exceeded 
the sum of £12,000, which accrued in 
nearly equal proportions from the two 
archdeaconries. Applications were made 
to the association for assistance towards 
erecting new district churches in the parish 
of St. James, Bristol, in the neighbour. 
hood of the White Ladies’ Gate, Clifton, 
and in the hamlet of Hanbam, all which 
proposals were favourably entertained, 
and when definitely arranged, will receive 
assistance from the committee.— Brisiod 
Journal. 

At a committee meeting of the Glouces- 
tershire Diocesan Church-Building A ssoci- 
ation, held on the Sist August, the follow- 
ing sums were granted—viz., £300 towards 
building a chapel for the hamlets of Long- 
ford and Twigworth ; £500 towards a new 
church for the High Orchard, near the 
docks, and adjoining the city; £500 
towards a new church for the large and 
populous tithing of Woodmancote, in the 
parish of Dursley (a site for which has 
been most liberally and gratuitously of- 

fered by Mr. Heury Vizard, with stone 
from the quarry for the building); and 
£300 towards a new chapel for the popu- 
lous hamlets of Breadstone, Hatmore, and 
Purton, im the parish of Berkeley .— Ibid. 

Cuvrcn- Rate Contest.—The attempt 
made by a few individuals in the parish of 
St. Michael, in this city, to again post- 
pone a church-rate for a twelvemonth, has 
met with a most signal defeat. When the 
poll closed, the number of votes was de- 
clared to be as follows :—For the chureh- 
rate, 189 ; against it,74; majority for the 
rate, 115. And, aeinitataelian the great 
outery raised against the law which allows 
a plurality of votes according to the amount 
of rating, there was also a large majority 
of persons who registered their names, the 
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numbers being—for the church-rate, 120 ; 
against it, 70; majority, 50.—Gloucester 
Chronicle 


On Thursday, August 24, the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol conse- 
crated a new church lately erected at Oak- 
ridge, in the parish of Bisley, situated 
about two miles from the mother church, 
and comprising a population of several 
bundred souls, who, through the exertions 
of a few well-disposed persons, have now 
brought home to them the consolations 
afforded by the religious services of the 
establishment.— Ibid. 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol completed a series of confirmations 
at Tewkesbury, on Sept. 5th, baving visited 
fifteen different places for that purpose, 
and conferred that solemn rite on very 
nearly 4000 persons. His lordship has, 
for the convenience of the public, con- 
firmed at several places which have not 
been usually visited by a bishop for such 
a purpose. — Ibid. 

W ednesday, Aug. 30th, the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol consecrated the 
new church at Tewkesbury, which had 
been in the course of erection there during 
the last twelve months. It has been raised 
by the private munificence and liberality 
of a few individuals, inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood.— Ibid. 


The fund for building an additional 
church at that elegant watering place, 
Clevedon, has commenced by a munificent 
subscription of £500, and a further sum 
of £1000 towards the endowment, by G. 
W. Braikenridge, Esq. ; and a piece of 
ground for the site, and a donation of £50 
by the Rev. Sir A. Elton, Bart.— Ibid. 


The first anniversary meeting of the 
Bristol Auxiliary Church Pastoral-Aid 
Society was held on the 22nd of August, 
in the Great Room, Princes-street. P.F. 
Aiken, Esq. in the chair, supported by the 
leading clergy of the diocese, and numerous 
respectable gentlemen resident in Bristol 
and the neighbourhood. From the report 
of the association, it appears that during 
the past year there bas been remitted a 
sum of no less than 404/. 9s. to the parent 
association. The chairman, the Reverends 
RL. Cogan, T. T. Biddulph, T. Snow, 
J. Harding, and many others of the clergy 
present, addressed the meeting, and for- 
cibly urged the claims of the society.— 
Ibid. 

HAMPSHIRE. 


It was stated in some of the papers that 
the Ion. and Rev. T. Keppel, son of the 
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Ear! of Albemarle, bad been presen a 
the Earl of Leicest pales tegen: | 
Warham, and that previously to taking 
orders he had been a lieutenant in the 
navy. ‘The fact is, Mr. Keppel has left 
the navy some years to pursue his studies 
at the university of Cambridge, where he 
not only took his degree in the regular 
course, but obtained academical bonours.— 
Hampshire Chronicle. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


The dissenters of Hereford, who form 
the town council, bave, by a vote of that 
body, reduced the salary of the rev. gen- 
tleman who holds the situation of chap. 
lain of the county from 25/. to 15é. 
This clergyman will not be considered, by 
the strictest economists, overpaid for his 
labours. He has to attend the gaol on 
Sundays and Wednesdays, to read prayers 
twice each day, once to the men and once 
to the women ; to examine the prisoners 
as to their religious knowledge ; and’aftér- 
wards to administer consolation to such 
sick prisoners as are in the infirmary.— 
Hereford Journal. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


The first stone of a new church at Flaun- 
den, Herts, was laid, August 12th, by the 
Lady Catherine Cavendish ; on which oc- 
casion an appropriate address was deli- 
vered by the Rev. Samuel King, rector of 
Latimer, the incumbent.— Herts County 
Press. 

KENT. 

Conrormiry to tHe Caurcn.—Since 
the addition to the means of church ac. 
commodation in this town, by the opening 
of St. Peter's, several families previously 
connected with dissenting congregations, 
have conformed to the established church, 
some from deliberate preference, others, 
of course, conservatives, compelled to seek 
refuge there from annoyance, amounting to 
persecution, on account of their political 
opinions. — Maidstone Journal. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Mrppteton Cuvrcn Rate.—The Ra- 
dicals have been defeated in their efforts 
to prevent a church-rate for this parish, 
by a majority of 18. In the townships of 
Great Lever and Pilsworth -_ did not 
get a single vote.— Manchester Courier. 

The first stone of the church of the 
Holy Trinity in Ashton-in-Mackerfield, 
will be laid on Monday, the 2nd of Octo- 
ber, by Lord Stanley.— Wigan Gazette. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Sr. Mautin’s Cuuncu-rate, Letces- 
ter.—The poll demanded by the dissen- 
ters and radicals against granting a 
charch-rate for the parish of St. Martin, 
continued during the whole of Friday, 
September 8th, when the exertions of 
Messrs, Johnson and Jolly, the church- 
wardens, to whom the parish are much in- 
debted, succeeded in bringing up a vast 
majority of voters in favour of the rate. 
Notwithstanding the indifference of some 
churchmen, at the close of the poll the 
numbers were— 

For the rate . 279 
Against it HM KS Te Sa 
Majority for the rate -——137 
— Leicester Journal. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Lincoln bas recently 
completed his triennial visitation of his 
whole diocese and confirmations in the 
county of Lincoln, in which county his 
lordship bas confirmed 10,228 persons— 
viz., 4,567 males, and 5,661 females. 

The churchwarden of St.Mary’s,Lincoln, 
has taken upon himself to stop the church 
clock, which he declares shall not be per- 
mitted to go until the inhabitants grauta 
church rate, The inhabitants met and offered 
to pay the salary of the person who has the 
management of the clock by voluntary 
subscription, and at the same time declared 
their annovance at so serious an inconve- 
nience as stopping the clock. The clock- 
keeper, on being assured of his salary, set 
it going again, which being told to the 
churchwarden, he instantly went to the 
church, stopped the clock, and padlocked 
the turret. The dissenters, who were the 
cause of the church-rate being refused, are 
about to take proceedings against the 
church warden, to try his right to stop the 
clock.— Lincoln Gasette. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Government have appointed four addi- 
tional chaplains to the establishment of 
the Roman-catholic clergy at New South 
Wales—viz., the Rev. Dr. Polding, Rev. 
Mr. Cotham, Rev. Mr. Corcoran, and 
Rev. Mr. Summer. To each an allow- 
ance of 1502. has been issued by the colo- 
nial agent, in aid of the expenses of their 
passage to the colony ; and they will re- 
spectively be entitled to receive, from the 
date of their arrival, a stipend of 1501. 
per annum, 

It is not generally known, not even to 
military men, that alegacy was bequeathed 
by the late Archdeacon Lewis for the be- 


nefit of the army, to be exclusively em- 
played in religious purposes. This legacy 
now amounts to 10,000/., and is held over 
to be applied to the purposes for which it 
was intended by the treasurer of the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society. 

A new church, under the direction of 
the church commissioners, is shortly to 
be erected at King’s cross, St, Pancras.— 
Morning Herald. 

A new spacious chapel-of-ease to St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, is now in rapid course 
of substantial erection, adjoining the bu- 
rial-ground of that parish, in Gray’s-inn- 
road, having a frontage to the latter.— 
Ibid. 

The Bishop of London, at a recent con- 
secration in his diocese, stated that he had 
consecrated seventy new churches since 
his elevation to that see, forty of which 
were in London, and eleven in the county 
of E.ssex.— Times. 

The enlargement and repairs of Kew 
Church, which were undertaken at the 
sole charge of his late Majesty, are pro- 
ceeding rapidly towards completion. 

Poor Law Cracutrar.—* Sir, 1 am 
directed by the Poor Law Commissioners 
for England and Wales to forward to you, 
for the information of the guardians, the 
following resolution of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge—* That 
union and other poorhouses be allowed to 
purchase Bibles and Common Prayer 
Books at ten per cent. less than the so- 
ciety’s present cost price ; and other books 
and tracts, from the permanent catalogue, 
at 26 per cent. less than the price,’ 

* E, Cuapwick.” 


Savinos Banxs.—These excellent insti- 
tutions are spreading rapidly through all 
quarters of the metropolis. Not long ago 
one was instituted in the populous dis- 
trict of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, princi- 
pally through the benevolent exertions of 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, the Vicar of the 
parish. ‘This institution has received the 
especial patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
London, who kindly consented to pre- 
side at a public meeting held for the pur- 
pose of organizing it. Since it commenced 
proceedings its success has been equal to 
the most sanguine expectations of its 
founders. One of the principal district 
banks in the metropolis is that of Maryle- 
bone, which was established about six 
years ago, and which has gove on in- 
creasing its operations during every suc- 
ceeding year. At the end of the first 
year, the open deposit accounts amounted 
to 1013/, By the last return, completed a 
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few weeks ago, they were 94101, At the 
former period the sums invested amounted 
to 10,240/.; ‘at the latter, to 143,4811 
Within the last two years the trust ac- 
counts, which are chiefly for the benefit of 
children, have more than doubled. They 
are now 2085i., the average sum belonging 
to each depositor being about 16/. With. 
in the last eighteen months the increase in 
the total) number of depositors is) 45 per 
cent. ; in the number of female servants 
it is 47 percent. ; and in dressmakers, mil- 
liners, and shopwomen, 45 per cent.; while 
the increase in the number of male servants 
is 42 per cent. ; of mechanics, 37 per 
cent.; and of clerks, shopmen, &c., 31 
per cent. Of children and youth who 
have made deposits, the increase is— 
males, 42 per cent.; females, 31 per 
cent. 
NORFOLK. 


Norwicu.—( From a Correspondent.* )— 
An impression extremely favourable to the 
cause of the established church was made 
in this city on Thursday last, Aug. 17th, 
by the interesting ceremony of the in- 
stallation of the Right Rev. Dr, Stanley, 
the newly appointed Bishop of the diocese. 
This ceremony is usually performed by 
proxy ; nor are we aware that any bishop 
of this diocese has personally atteri@ed on 
such an occasion since the 2ist of May, 
1708, when Bishop Trimnell, who bad 
recently been a prebendary, entered the 
cathedral in svtinl procession, accompanied 
by the highest clerical and civic authorities, 
and a large assemblage of the leading 
gentry of the county and city, and was 
personally inducted to his throne by the 
celebrated Humphrey Prideaux, then 
Dean of Norwich, who, in a paper still 
extant, has minutely described the whole 
proceeding. 

In the present instance, Bishop Stanley 
was installed in person by his own parti- 
cular desire ; his lordship having wisely 
judged that, in the present state of the 
church, it was desirable to attach as much 
public interest as possible to a ceremony, 
80 impressive in itself, and so important 
to the community at large, as the first in- 
troduction of a protestant bishop to the 
scene of bis Christian labours. 

His lordship, moreover, bad appointed 
the same day for receiving a congratulatory 
address from his clergy ; and he had also 
most obligingly consented to preach for 
the. benefit of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge at the anniversary of 





* The Editor regrets that this obliging com- 
munication reached the office too late to be in- 
serted in the last number. 


the four great church societies, which 
was held atthe same time. All necessary 
preparations having been made; and the 
routine business of the four societies pre-, 
viously transacted, at 12 o'clock, the dean, 
archdeacons, deputy chancellor, and. pre- 
bendary, of Norwich, accompanied by a 
body of about, it is believed, 300 clergy 
—amongst whom were, the Right Hon.aad 
Rev. Lord Bayning, the Hon. and Rey, 
A. Phipps, T. Keppel, E, Pellew, and A,, 
Wodehouse, the Rev. Dr. Sutton, and 
Dr. Hunt,—proceeded to the palace, where, 
they were received in the most cordial and 
dignified manner by the meee 

We subjoin a copy of the address, 
which was read by the dean (Dr, Pellew), 
but we regret that, in consequence of its 
having been delivered extempore, we 
cannot do justice in our report to bis lord- 
ship’s eloquent and impressive reply, 
which was received with feelings of un- 
mixed gratification and approval by his 
numerous auditory.* The clergy then 
partook of an elegant collation pre- 
pared at the palace, after which, at two 
o’clock, they attended the bishop to the 
west door of the cathedral, where they 
were received by the dean, the archdea- 
cons of the diocese, and the prebendary in 
residence, Mr. Wodehouse, who were 
seated at a table on the outside of the 
great western doors. Here the usual for- 
malities took place. 

The doors were then opened, and the 
bishop, preceded by the dean, prebendary, 
archdeacons, and the whole choir, sing- 
ing the beautiful bymn in the ordination 
service, walked in procession through the 
nave and choir to the throne, into which he 
was inducted by the dean, after the oaths 
had been administered to him by the pre- 
bendary. Handel’s fortener anthem, 
‘** The King shall rejoice,” was then per- 
formed, whilst the dean and other func- 
tionaries returned to their stalls. The 
effect which the cathedral presented at this 
moment was very striking. The choir 
was crowded with ladies and gentlemen 
in every part to which access could by 
any means be obtained. A sloping gallery 
had been erected, covering the whole east 
end, extending from the area to the clerys. 
tory floor, upon which twelve hundred 
children, selected from the national schools 
of Norwich, were arranged in rows as 
high as the central painted window. 
After the service had been chanted by the 
Rev, G. Day, the Bishop preached = 
St. Paul’s momentous question—“* Who 





* The Editor regrets that there is no space for 
these documents. 










































































































is sufficient for these things !” Ninety-six 

nds were afterwards collected at the 
Sean for the benefit of that admirable in. 
stitution, the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 

When the service had terminated, the 
children of the various schools marched in 
procession, with their banners, to the 
upper close. The dey concluded with a 
public dinner of the members and friends 
of the society. The high sheriff, Colonel 
Petre, in the chair, who was attended by 
the bishop, the dean, the archdeacons, 
prebendary, Lord Bayning, Sir Charles 
Clarke, and one hundred of the principal 
gentry and clergy of the neighbourhood. 

Thus ended a day which will long be 
remembered with peculiar interest by the 
inhabitants of Norwich. The Christian 
rs geaprrss felt his heart burn within 

im on seeing twelve hundred children— 
the largest number that could be accom- 
modated—worshipping the Lord in all the 
beauty of holiness ; yet these constituted 
only one half of the amount of children 
now receiving Christian education in Nor- 
wich, through the instrumentality of the 
established charch. Long may that re- 
vered source of every moral and Christian 
blessing rise superior to her assailants, 
and scatter the Liebtiags of loyalty and 
a vee over a free and bappy land. 

e cannot conclude without reporting 
the new bishop’s munificent donation of 
50/, to the Norfolk and Norwich Branch 
Association of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

The Dean and Chapter of Norwich 
have directed that the cathedral shall 
henceforth be open for the inspection of the 
public from twelve to one o’clock every 
day in the week.— Norfolk Chronicle, 

Commuraticn or Tirnes.—At a meet- 
ing recently held at Denver, in Norfolk, 
for the above purpose, it was proposed on 
the part of the rector, the Rev. S. C. 
Smith, that the payment in lieu of tithe, 
from Christmas next, should be equal to 
the average payment made for the seven 
years preceding Christmas, 1855, with the 
addition of the parochial rates paid on the 
said tithe by the occupiers during that 
term. ‘These proposals were accepted on 
the part of the parish, by the agents of E. 
R. Pratt, Esq., W. W. L. Warner, Esq., 
Caius College, Cambridge, and many other 
proprietors ; and Mr. Thomas Aylmer, of 
Wereham, was appointed the valuer.— 
Cambridge Chronicle, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The Bishop of Durham, 12th Sept., 
held his primary visitation in the church 
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of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, which was 
rather numerously attended both by clergy 
and laity. The right rev. prelate deli- 
vered his charge to the clergy, and the | 
congregation, which was numerous, then 
separated, 

A chapel.of-ease, at Shotley, St. John’s, 
situated at Snod’s Edge, in a central part 
of that parish, was consecrated on 30th 
Aug. by the Bishop of Durham. After 
the ceremony of consecration, his lordship 
preached an excellent and appropriate 
sermon to a congregation crowded to ex- 
cess.— Newcastle Journal, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxronp, Aug. 30,—The bishop of this 
diocese held to-day a confirmation,.which 
was attended by several hundred young 
persons of both sexes. The ceremony was 
performed in a very impressive manner.— 
Oxford Herald. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

The Wellington bazaar, in aid of the 
new church, held in the grounds of the 
vicarage, Wellington, Salop, under the 
patronage of Her oi ad the Queen 
Dowager, HerRoyal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, &c., realized the handsome sum 
of 9391. 14s. 4d.—Salopian Journal. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells has 
purchased the organ which formerly stood 
in the abbey church, Bath, for the pur- 
pose of placing it in the church of Weston- 
super-Mare, and has directed a very 
handsome painted-glass window to be put 
up at the east end of that church. These 
donations will cost his lordship not less 
than 6001.— Bath Journal. 


SUFFOLK. 

Cuurcn Pastrorat-Aip Socirry.—A 
public meeting was held at the town-ball, 
Ipswich, on the 7th of Sept., with the 
view of explaining the object and opera- 
tions of this society, and also of forming 
an efficient auxiliary association, similar 
to those which have been already formed 
at many of the leading provincial towns. 
The council chamber was filled, and a very 
numerous body of the clergy present en- 
rolled their names as annual subscribers. 
The meeting was addressed by the Revs. 
B. L. Cubitt, J. T, Nottidge, W. Lane, 
J. M. Rodwell, H. T. Lumsden, R. 
Moseley, T. W. West, C. W. Fonneran. 
—Suffolk Chronicle. 

Buncay Cuurcn-rate, Sept. 12.—A 
respectable vestry-meeting was held this 
morning, pursuant to notice duly given in 
the parish church of Bungay St. Mary, for 
the purpose of making a church-rate, The 
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radicals, finding the church party in the 
town too powerful, would not offer an 
resistance. A rate of threepence half- 
penny in the pound was moved and se- 
conded, which was carried by only one 
dissentient voice, Mr. Charles Childs 
objected to the charge of the pulpit being 
covered with black cloth for the late King, 
William LV., the reformer. He was not 
noticed by any one present, with the ex- 
ception of bis relation, Mr. J. Morris, a 
dissenter, 

A meeting of the parishioners of St. 
Lawrence parish, Ipswich, was held on 
Thursday, the 17th of August, when a 
church-rate of 1s, in the pound was pro- 
posed for the ensuing year. Mr. W. Ma 
moved, and Mr. Piper seconded, an eee | 
ment, “ that the consideration of the rate 
be adjourned for twelve months,” which, 
after some debate, was rejected, there 
being—for the amendment, 10; for the 
rate, 27,—Cambridge Chronicle. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Sir Ropent Peet anv tHe Brere 
Society.—Sir Robert Peel has been ap- 
pointed, and has accepted the office of, 
Patron of the Tamworth Bible Society, in 
the room of the late Dr. Ryder, Bishop of 
the diocese (Lichfield and Coventry) The 
right hon, baronet was expected “to have 
taken the chair at the annual meeting yes- 
terday, in Tamworth church, and this cir- 
cumstance had attracted an extraordinary 
number of visitors from the surrounding 
district; but shortly before the time of 
commencing the proceedings, a letter was 
received from Sir Robert, expressing his 
‘‘ great regret and disappointment” that he 
could not fulfil the engagement, having 
received from his medical advisers “ posi- 
tive directions not to run any risk of 
inflammation, which might ensue.” At 
the same time, the right hon. baronet 
enclosed, ‘‘us a proof of his attachment to 
the Bible Society in general,” a donation 
of fifty pounds.— Morning Post. 

The free grammar school of Dilhorn, 
Lane End, Staffordshire, is about to be 
rendered an efficient school for classical 
and mathematical learning; it having been, 
unhappily, a mere sinecure for the greater 
part of a century, and probably much 
longer. The Marquis of Hastings, the 
patron, is building a very spacious school, 
and a dwelling-house for the master, in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, at Blythe- 
mersh, on the turnpike-road from Uttoxe- 
ter to Newcastle, which will shortly be 
finished, and opened at Christmas next, for 
the reception of boarders. The Rev. J. 
Curtis, head master of the free grammar 


school, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, hus been a” 
pointed to school at Dilborn by: 
Marquis of Hastings, and has 

the mastership of the former, with the in- 
tention of immediately entering upon the 
duties at Dilborn.—Nottingham Journal. 

A new church, to be built by public 
subscription, will be immediately com. 
menced at Handsworth. The Earl of 
Dartmouth bas consented to lay the first 
stone on Monday week. —Worces. Journ. 

The Lord Bishop of Lichfield has 
licensed the new church at Longton for 
the celebration of marriages. 


SURREY. 


Gurtprorp.--The newly-ereeted church 
of St. Nicholas, in this borough, was con- 
secrated on the 8ist of August, by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, who was at- 
tended by a very numerous body of his 
clergy. The funds by which this church 
was built, were—a donation of 500l, from 
the patron, the Dean of Salisbury’; 500/, 
as a grant from the Incorporated Society ; 
and the remainder by subscriptions,— 
Surrey Standard. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Rucpy.—tThe dissenters of Rugby, al- 
though they have been canvassing the 
town and exerting themselves for a fort- 
night, could only get 22 rate-payers, out 
of nearly 600, to oppose the church.rate 
at the vestry meeting on Thursday, the 
3ist ult. I think it right to add, that the 
number of ladies who attended the meeting 
as rate-payers were more than sufficient to 
beat the minority by nine,—Times, 

On the 23rd ult, the foundation stone of 
Bishop Ryder’s Church was laid at Bir- 
mingham, by the Bishop of Worcester, 
assisted by a most influential body of the 
clergy, gentry, &c., in the neighbourhood. 


— Birmingham Journal. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The Annual General Meeting of the 
Salisbury Diocesan Church Building As- 
sociation was holden on Thursday, the 7tb 
inst. at the County Hall. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury in the chair. The form of 
prayer used by the society was read by 
the Rev. G. P. Lowther, the secretary, 
The first annual report having been read, 
the Bishop of Salisbury rose, and said— 
As that was the first occasion on which he 
had attended any meeting in connexion 
with the Association, and the first time of 
his appearance in that part of bis diocese, 
he might, perhaps, he permitted to make 
some few remarks which the occasion 
would suggest. It was with no common 
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satisfaction that he made his first appear- 
ance in that part of his diocese in con- 
nexion with a society, whose epee 
above all others, he was desirous of pro- 
moting. And he accounted himself happy 
in this, that it did not devolve upon him, 
coming as a stranger amongst them, to 
establish an association of this kind,—as 
he should certainly have felt it his duty 
to have done,—but that he found one 
already in existence, through the zeal and 
care of his predecessor, and those who 
had co-operated with him. His lordship 
then, among other topics, adverted to the 
_— manutacturing population in other 
istricts; and suggested, that as they 
created a demand for agricultural produce, 
there was a bond of sympathy between 
them, which called on this district to as- 
sist those more populous ones in spiritual 
matters, Though, if it were not for 
such considerations, if God had not made 
them the ministers of our prosperity, 
still would that injunction prevail which 
our gracious Lord had himself pronounced, 
“Freely ye have received ; freely give.” 
But, strong as he considered this claim 
to be made out, yet that which demanded 
their more peculiar attention there that 
day was, the want of church accommoda- 
tion which existed amongst themselves, 
in the counties of Dorset and Wilts, 
which constituted the diocese of Salisbury. 
The extent of that want, in some measure, 
had been laid before the meeting in 
the report which had been read; and 
though it was not so great as in some 
other districts of the country, still it ex- 
isted to such an extent that he was sure 
no one present could have heard that de- 
tail without entertaining feelings of pain- 
ful interest, and a conviction that our 
best exertions were demanded in the en- 
deavour to remove the evil. And though 
the amount of spiritual destitution was 
not so great as in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, yet where it did exist it was per- 
haps more difficult to supply without 
other aid than in such districts; for 
where large masses of the people were 
accumulated, there also would wealth be 
found to have accumulated. But where 
there were poor and secluded hamlets, 
with a rustic population left alone, he saw 
no natural means holding out any hope of 
their being enabled to build up God’s 
house, Such might go on from year to 
year, hoping against hope, to see a church 
rise up amongst them in their own humble 
village, to receive the words of instruction 
from the mouths of their own ministers ; 
and it was the part of those around him, 
it was the paramount duty of all who pos- 
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sessed the means, to give to such the op- 
portunity of doing that which, without 
such aid, could not be realized, to fulfil 
their hope, and to provide for their wants. 
And with such room for their best exer. 
tions, and so strong a demand on them, it 
was cheering to consider that they were 
not engaged in a hopeless task—that their 
situation was most favourable for exertion. 
True, there was much to do; but if they 
were true to their duty, if they did all 
that lay in their power, there was a clear 
prospect that they might. be able to do all 
that was pressing to be done; but he 
must observe that the Frongecs of doing 
this was not clear, unless they were true 
to their duty, and did more than had 
hitherto been done; if they did not re- 
solve annually to lay by something, each 
according to his means, for this work, and 
earnestly, clergy and laity alike, engage 
in a task that was imposed upon all. 
Having these feelings on the subject, and 
entertaining them very strongly, it was 
with great satisfaction that he saw in that 
meeting some pledge that the purposes of 
the Association would be accomplished ; 
that, on such an occasion, he saw the chair 
occupied by the Noble Earl who so ably 
filled it, and who, on other occasions, 
had given earnest of his zeal in the cause 
of the church. 

Several resolutions were then moved 
and seconded by the Bishop, the Rev, E. 
Murray, the Archdeacon of Dorset, 
Robert Williams, jun. Esq., M.P., J.C. 
Fyler, Esq., the Rev. H. F. Yeatmans 
the Archdeacon of Sarum, the Rev. 
Robert Moore, the Rev. I. Foot, and 
J. H. Jacob, Esq. ‘The thanks of the 
meeting were then given to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. A liberal collection was made 
at the door; and many subscriptions and 
donations were entered after the meeting, 
by the treasurers, who remained in the 
Hall for that purpose. 

Convocation.—On Wednesday Sept. 6th, 
a meeting of the clergy of this diocese was 
held in the cathedral for the purpose of 
electing two of the body to act as proctors 
for the diocese in the convocation to he 
assembled at St. Paul’s, on the 2nd of 
October. The proceedings were rendered 
remarkable by a protest being made, by a 
clergyman present, against the appoint- 
ment of any one who would not pledge 
himself to remonstrate against tbe ab- 
surdity and iijustice of calling together a 
number of clergymen, chosen out of every 
diocese, as the fittest and most competent 
to further the object proposed,—namely, 
that of deliberating on matters relating to 
the interest and welfare of the church, and 
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them to proceed to the 


then not permitti 
business for tebieh they were avowedly 


summoned.—Sa/isbury Herald. 

The Bishop of Salisbury has made a do- 
nation of 100/. to the Salishury Diocesan 
Church-Buildiog Association, in addition 
to his annual subscription of 251.—Ibid. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Drocese or Worcester.—At a meet- 
ing of the clergy of this diocese, lately 
held in the cathedral, by virtue of her 
Majesty’s writ, the Rev. Thomas Baker, 
M.A., rector of Hartlebury, in the county 
of Worcester, and the Rev. George Leigh 
Cooke, B.D., of Corpus Christi College, 
rector of Cubbington, in the county of 
Warwick, were unanimously elected to 
appear and act as proctors for the clergy 
of the whole diocese of Worcester, in the 
synod or convocation of the clergy to be 
holden in the Chapter House of the Metro- 
politan Church of St. Paul, on Tuesday, the 
12th day of September inst. A meeting 
of the chapter was also convened on the 
same authority, when the Rev, W. Digby, 
M.A., one of the prebendaries of the 
cathedral, was elected by the dean and 
chapter to act as proctor for their body, in 
the general convocation of the clergy.— 
Worcester Journal. 

The Bishop of Worcester, during his 
late circuit through that part of his dio- 
cese recently transferred from the see of 
Lichfield and Coventry, confirmed 4534 
persons, including 997 in Birmingham, 
266 at Solihull, $44 at Leamington, 472 at 
Southam, 513 at Rugby, 766 at Coventry, 
270 at Nuneaton, 176 at Mancetter, 156 at 
Sutton Coldfield, and 574 at Coleshill.— 
On Tuesday the 22nd ult. his lordship 
consecrated the new chapel at Bentley as 
a chapel of ease to Sustoke parish. Wor- 
cester Journal, 

WALES. 

InToLeraNcE.—Instances too frequently 
occur of the intolerance of those who pro- 
fess to be the friends of toleration. Among 
others the following may be mentioned. 
It happened lately that a young girl, about 
16 years of age, whose parents are 
baptists, belonging to Penpark, a baptist 
meeting-house in the neighbourhood of 
Cardigan, expressed a wish to be baptized 
according to the rites of the established 
church, by the clergyman of the parish in 
which she lives. She was baptized ; and 
it will shock all unbigoted Christians to 


‘ heat, that ber father and mother, hecause 


they did not prevent her heing baptized, 
were forthwith excommunicated. Thus 
were the poor creatures turned out of the 
society at Penpark for no other reason 
whatever but because their daughter wag 


Vor. XII.—Oct. 1837. 
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baptized by a minister jof the church of 
England, So much for’ the gentle spirit 
which actuates the baptists—the zealous 
advocates of toleration and religious li- 
berty! The name of the girl’s father is 
Jonathan Samuel Court, Llangoedmore.— 
Carmarthen Journal. : 


SCOTLAND. 

Lord Dundas is about to build a new 
church at Grangemouthat bis own expense. 
— Halifax Guardian, 

Bisuor or Brecuin.—The episcopal 
clergymen in the diocese of Brechin met 
at Montrose last week, and elected the 
Rev. — Moir, of Brechin, bishop of the 
diocese, in the room of the present dio- 
cesan, Bishop Gleig, who, on account. of 
age and infirmity, is desirous to resign his 
episcopal honours. 

New Episcovat Cuarer in Inverness. 
—The foundation stone of this building 
was laid in solemn form on Thursday, the 
3ist of August, in presence of the provost 
and magistrates of the town, and a aumer- 
ous assemblage of spectators. — Ibid. 

The Earl of Glasgow has promised 
ground for a site, and a subscription of 50/. 
for a new church in the village of Barr- 
head, parish of Neilston. There is some 
prospect of a second church being erected 
in the same village, which is one of the 
most destitute in the country, containin 
at present no place of worship saneend 
with the establishment, and only one dis- 
senting chapel, to a very large and rapidly 
increasing population. 

IRELAND. 

Enpowment or Poptse CHAaPets— 
Lord Palmerston has, we hear, given 
twelve acres of land to the popish priest 
of Ahemlish, Sligo, as a glebe for the en- 
dowment of the parish priests. It has 
given birth to a very dangerous feeling 
among the Roman-catholic peasantry, 
who are led thereby to expect that the 
present ministry design to establish the 
church of Rome in Ireland,— Protestant 
Journal, 

Trinity Cottece, Dustin.—lIt is re- 
solved by the Fellows of Trinity College 
to erect an extensive chapel in the square 
facing the entrance. ‘This is become 
quite necessary, from the increased num- 
ber of protestant students ; and already a 
part of the square bas been thrown down, 
so that the new buildings will commence 
forthwith. The junior Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, now derive a salary of 
8001. from the funds, instead of being in- 
dividually paid by the students who en- 
tered under them, these perquisites being 
now conveyed to the general treasury of 
the establishment. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Britton’s Lincoln Cathedral. 16 plates. Medium 
4to. i/, 5s., royal 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth. 

Fulford’s Plain Sermons, with Preface. 8vo. 9s. 
boards. 

Early Lessons on Moral and Religious Duties. 
18mo. 2%. 6d. cloth. 

Alston's Gospel of Saint Matthew for the Blind. 
4to. 58.6d. boards. 

Alston’s Gospel of Saint Mark for the Blind. 
4to. 48. boards. 

Foster’s Law of Wills Amendment Act. 
2s. boards. 

Bateman’s Orchidacer of Mexico and Guate- 
mala. Part 1. folio. coloured plates. 2/, 2s. 
sewed, 

Lectures on Entomology. By John B. Burton. 
coloured plates. 12mo. Is. sewed. 

Religion and Politics. By Robert Dick. 8vo. 
is. 6d, sewed. 

Letters of the Martyrs. Preface by Coverdale, 
and Introductory Remarks by Rev. E. Bicker- 
steth. post Svo. 10s. large paper, l4s. cl. 

Dana’s System of Mineralogy, and Treatixe on 
Crystallography. Royal8vo. 2is. boards. 

The Oriental Key to the Sacred Scriptures. By 
M.de Corbett. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Biblical Cabinet. Vol. XXI. (Billroth on the 
Corinthians, Vol. I.) fc. 6s. cloth. 

Brevint on the Sacrament. Abridged by the 
Rev.J.N. Pearson. Royal32mo. 1s. cloth, 

Comfort in Affliction. By the Rev. James 
Buchanan. fe. 35. 6d. cloth. 

Autumn. By Robert Mudie. Royal 18mo. 5s. 
cloth. 

Falloon’s Apostolic Church. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Prayers and Chants. By William Farman. 8vo. 
4s, cloth. 

Stevens's Lyrics. 12mo0. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Thorwaldsen’s Works. Partl. 4s. sewed. 

Riddle’s Young Scholar's Latin-English Dic- 
tionary. sq. 78. boards. 

Quain’s Anatomical Plates of the Vessels. Royal 
folio. coloured, 3/. 18s. ; plain, 2/. l4s. cl. 

Minchin’s Sermons. iI2mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Two Brothers: a Narrative. I2mo. 3s. 
cioth. 

Martin’s Conveyancing. 
Royal 8vo. 23s. boards. 

Channing on Temperance. 12mo. 4d. sewed. 

Gleanings, Historical and Literary, from Stand- 
ard Authors, Letters, Tracts, &c. crown 8vo. 
10s, cloth. 

The Lyre. By A. and C. T. Gauntlett. fe, 4s. 
cloth. 

Covetousness brought to the Bar of Scripture. 
By James Glassford. crown 8vo. 4s. cloth, 

A Pilgrimage by Sea and Land, or Divine Mani- 
festations, translated from the German. By 
J. Jackson. fc. 6s. cloth. 

Thistlethwaite’s Sermons on the Pentateuch. 
Vol. 1. 12mo, 6s, boards. 

Jamicson’s Mechanics for Practical Men. 
12s. cloth. 

Wright's Life and Reign of William the Fourth. 
2vols. 8vo. 188. cloth. 

Conversations on the Human Frame and Five 
Senses, sq. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Pariey’s Wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky. 

. 5s. boards. 

Lord Holt’s Judgments on the Privileges of 
Parliament. Royal 8vo. 5s. boards. 
Warren’s Botanical Chart for Schools. 25s. On 

canvass and roller. 

The Gods of Homer and Virgil, or Mythology 
for Children. sq. 3s. cloth; 3s, 6d. half bd. 


12mo, 


Vol. IL, Part II. 


8voO. 


A Sketch of English History. By G. M. Gilbert. 
12mo. 28. cloth. 

Walford’s Translation of the Psalms, with Notes, 
&e. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

The Despatches, &c. of the Marquess Wellesley. 
Vol. V. 8vo. 25s. boards. 

Simpson’s Plea for Religion, edited by his Son. 
lsmo. 3s, 6d. coloured. With Life by Sir J, 
B. Williams. fc. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Smith’s Bibliographical Account of Kentish 
Topography. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

Paul's Epistle to the Romans, explained by 
G. B. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Naturalist’s Library. Vol. XIX. (Swain- 
son’s Birds of Africa. Vol. II.) fe. 6s. cl. 

Corner’s Life and Memoirs of Hannah More. 
i8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Corner’s Sequel to Mangnall’s Historical 
Questions, 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Barker’s Ainsworth’s Latin English Dictionary. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound; complete, 6s. 6d. bd. 
Tiarcks’ German Grammar. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
Cassella’s Italian and French Conversations. 

i2mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

The New Excitement; or, a Book to Induce 
Young People to Read. For 1838. By the 
Editor of the latter volumes of ‘ The Excite- 
ment.’ 18mo, bound in roan. 

The Family at Heatherdale; or, the Influence 
of Christian Principles. By Mrs. Colonel 
Mackay, Inverness. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Autumn. (The concluding volume of Duncan’s 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons.) 

An Analytical View of all Religions. By Josiah 
Conder, Esq. 

Holy Scripture Verified ; or, the Divine Au- 
thority of the Bible Confirmed by an Appeal 
to Facts of Science, History, and Human 
Consciousness, By the Rev. G. Redford, 
LL.D. (Being the Fifth Series of the Congre- 
gational Lecture.) 

A Residence in Greece and Turkey ; with Notes 
of the Journey through Bulgaria, Servia, Hun- 
gary, and across the Balkan. By Francis 
Hervé, Esq. In two vols. 8vo. 

The Experimental Philosopher. By William 
Mullinger Higgins. 

Vol. V. of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
By J. G. Lockhart, Esq., his Literary Executor. 

The Plays of Sophocles, with Notes selected 
from the best Commentators, and abridged for 
the use of Students. With a Life of Sophocles, 
by the Rev. G. Woods, M. A. Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. 

Conneeted Essays ; being a Series of Inferences, 
deduced chiefly from the Principles of the most 
celebrated Sceptics. With an Appendix, of 
Two Dissertations, and various incidental 
Notes. By H. O’Connor, Barrister-at. Law. 

A New and Improved Edition of Professor 
Robinson's Greek Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment. 


Early in October will be ready, The Boor or 
Gems: 1838. The Modern Poets and Artists 
of Great Britain. Edited by S.C. Hall. In 
one thick volume, 8vo. 

A new volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Henry 
Woodward, of Ireland, author of a volume 
intituled ‘Essays, Thoughts, and Reflections, 
and Sermons on Various Subjects,’ is expected 
to appear shortly. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


rrom Avucust 24, To Serremper 23, 1837. 


———— 


8 per et. Consols, | Red. 3 per cent. Long Anns. 





Red. 34% per cent. | New 34g percent, 





| ————_-——_{- ———- 


Highest... = 915 | Shut Shut | oot | Shut 


Lowest... 914 | 
| Anns.,Jan.& July. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds. 
| 


Highest.. l 
Lowest... 14 


ae 


ee 


Shut 





260 50 pm. 54 pm. 
2584 42 pm. 44 pm. 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c., 


At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 

















| Price. | Div. Price. | Div. 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ... 200 | 12 London & Birmingham Rail-}) | 4, 
Birmingham do. ............ .... 220 | 9.16 | wayCo.... 1001 901. paid 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ...... 80 | 4 Liverpool & Manches. do........ | 201 9 
Kennet and Avon do. ..........+. 25 | 1.5 Grand Junction do.1002.. p.951.| 189 
Leicester do.........ceseeeeve evccees 225 13 London Dock do....,....ceeeeeeees | 54 3 
Leicester and Northampton do. 88 4.10 St. Katherine's do. ......000. 92 | 410 
en 1510, 12 West India do,........ scbocsbbectes | 9 5 
Stratford-on-Avon do. ......... 45 | 2 Albion Assurance Co............. 78 3 10 
Worcester and Birmingham do. 80 | 4 Imperial Fire do.............:0000 (121.10) 5.7.6 
Wey and Arundel do. ..........+. 22.10; 1 (Reversionary Int, Society, ...... 125 | 5 

| ‘King's College...........sssssease | 25 | 

| 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oo 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Fleet Street, Sept. 22nd, 1837. 


S1rx,—Although Mr. Maitland’s paper was naturally referred to by us immediately the last 
number of the British Magazine came into our hands, your own remarks, occurring in a 
ast of the work (the Notices to Correspondents) with which we were not aware that we 

ad any concern, were not seen by us until late in the month, and our reply will therefore 
necessarily arrive at the latest moment ; but still, we hope, in time for your next publication. 

We think we have some right to complain of the manner in which a common phrase, used 
by us, has been strained so as to justify two accusations. We had spoken of “a correspon- 
dent of the British Magazine” as, by his own lips, convicted of a prejudice against Foxe’s 
work, We consequently demurred to the judgment he seemed inclined to pass upon our 
edition, as emanating from one who, confessedly, did not like the work itself, and could not, 
consequently, apply himself with any impartiality to its criticism. 

Now, this remark, which we must contend to have been perfectly fair and natural, as 
applied to your correspondent, you have chosen, it seems to us very strangely, to 8 
to yourself, and demand of us “ what right we have” to “ throw out insinuations of unfair- 
ness’’ against your magazine ? 

In reply, we beg to say that we threw out no insinuations whatever. We par quoted 
the — words of your correspondent, shewing that he disliked Foxe himself, whether well 
or ill-edited ; and then observed, that no one, after reading these lines, can doubt the real 
“ amimus of the critic.” 

Our observation, therefore, was strictly limited to your “ correspondent” —to “ the critic.” 
We had no wish nor intention to include the editor of the magazine in our remark, nor did it 
ever occur to us that any one reading our specific and strictly defined charge against your 
correspondent could ever misunderstand so plain an accusation. eat 

The other point in which the phrase ‘‘ a correspondent of the British Magazine” seems to 
us to have been strained is, that you almost charge us with having intended to conceal the 
fact that that correspondent had affixed his name to his criticism. Now the comipon phrase 
which we had adopted certainly implies nothing whatever as to whether the said correspon- 
dent is anonymous or declared. Very many of your correspondents are accustomed to affix 
their names. And certainly we could have no wish to conceal the fact, that our principal 
assailant was Mr. Maitland ; inasmuch as we are very well aware that with a large portion 
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480 NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS—continued. 


of the public the mention of that gentleman’s name would greatly diminish the effect of any 
You further ask, however, whether we “ mean to say, that if the people of Castile are de- 
scribed as the people of Catalonia, or vice versa, and if such mistakes occur in every p 
and are left in this edition, that the book does not become absurd, unintelligible, and ps 2” 
We reply that such mistakes do not oceur in every page, nor do they ogcur ply. 
That in reprinting, ata rapid rate, so peculiar a work as that of Foxe, some’ sic rs 
should have been eft uncorrected, is, we fear, true, but it is not at all surprising. We have 
no doubt that if Mr. Maitland had applied the same critical acumen, sharpened by the same 
personal dislike, to any other work of a similar class, he would have been equally successful in 
detecting faults of this description. 

But, what is more important, we beg to add, that our unceasing attention has been given, 
for several months past, to the question, how the further retention of errors of this kind might 
be most effectually precluded ; and that we have taken measures which we trust will prove 
effectual ,—not, fan in recuring a faultless copy, for that is out of the question—but in 
clearing it, generally, of errors. And we trust, too, that the remaining portions of the 
work will be found, in the original, less marked by blemishes of this description than those 
which have preceded them. Lists of the errata which have been detected will, of course, be 
given.— We remain, Sir, your very obedient servants, 

L. B. Seetry anp W. Burnsipe. 


The editor is very happy to admit anything which Messrs. S. and B. have to offer by way 
of éxplanation. He conceives, however, that of this proceeding no one will eventually have 
to complain so much as Messrs. S. aad B. themselves. Can they mean, for example, that 
their advertisement was not so worded (although they had no intention, according to their 
letter, of so wording it) as to give the appearance of a charge against this magazine 
of hostility to their undertaking? Do they further mean, that they would have been ‘glad 
to affix Mr. Maitland’s name, as likely to do their cause good? If they thought so, why 
did they not do it? As they disclaim, however, any intention of imputing to this magazine 
hostility to them, this theme need not be pursued. But a remark or two must be added in 

to Mr, Maitland. They talk of a personal dislike as sharpening Mr. Maitland’s 
critical acumen, of his disliking Foxe himself, and of his prejudice against Foxe. If 
those who detect ignorance and errors in a writer are to be accused of prejudice and dislike 
to him, it is time for all persons to give up reading, writing, or reasoning. Whether the 
cause of truth is most promoted by indiscrimmate eulogy, or by au impartial investigatiou, 
must be left to others to Judge ; but the word personal dislike is somewhat extraordinary in 
such a case. Messrs. S. and B. have reason to know that there was no personal motive in the 
case of Mr. Maitland, and that they were fully warned of the nature of the undertaking they 
were engaged in, and requested to suspend their work till it could be done satisfactorily. As 
they did not think that worth while, as they chose to carry the work through the press ‘at 
a rapid rate,”’ they must charge the consequences on themselves, not on others. On the 
way in which they ascery. nature of the errors in their advertisement, they say nothing, 
jn | therefore no fart er remark is needed. But as to the frequency of the gross blunders 
which deface this edition, they surely cannot have read Mr. Maitland’s letters with any atten- 
tion, if they can deny that they are frequent. It is a satisfaction, however, to know that 
some steps are being taken to secure more correctness in future, and to furnish lists of errata 
for the former volumes. Mr. Maitland, to the editor's knowledge, could add very largely to 
the number of those he has selected for publication, and that, too, not from having carefully 
hunted for every fault, but from what he noted in casual reading. 





The following have been received : ‘‘S. B.” (which will probably appear in the next num- 
ber, ) “ Persona Ecclesie,” and ‘* W. H.” 

« C. M. H. V.” on “ Commercial Education” is requested to continue his letters. He 
was too late for the present number. 

‘« G. B.'s” second letter on “‘ Schism” arrived too late for this month, but will appear 
next. His next, if sent now, would then be ready for the December number. 

* W. B.” will observe that one part of his communication is delayed for a time. 

‘€17562” has been received. 

Two of the correspondents of this magazine, whose communications appear this month, (a 
Friend to Order and Fidelis) will find their signatures changed. A text of scripture seems 
hardly used with sufficient reverence when taken as a mere nom de guerre, and the other, 
‘* Fidelis,” had fixed upon a signature usually adopted by a well-known and able writer who 
is sometimes good enough to favour this magazine with his letters. 

Some remarks on “ Aliquis’s” letter by the reviewer of Mr. Newman’s work are necessarily 
delayed till next month. The question is one of great interest and demands careful considera- 
tion. 

“MaQnrnc” is particularly requested to continue his communications, but he was too late 
for this number. 

The lines of ‘A. ¢.”’ require revision. 
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